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P5  delay  doesn’t  vex  users 

Intel  reschedules  rollout  to  avoid  DX2  overlap,  ensure  high  chip  yields 


BY  CAROL  HILDEBRAND 

CW  STAFF 

SANTA  CLARA,  Calif.  —  A 
combination  of  manufacturing 
logistics  and  a  determination  not 
to  let  history  repeat  itself  has 
forced  Intel  Corp.  to  push  back 
the  formal  announcement  of  its 
next-generation  microproces¬ 
sor,  moving  it  into  the  first  quar¬ 
ter  of  1993.  Users  interviewed 
last  week  said  the  delay  would 
have  no  significant  impact  on 
their  product  plans. 

“I  don’t  even  know  if  there’s 
going  to  be  that  much  demand,” 
said  Enrique  Crespo  Jr.,  corpo¬ 
rate  manager  of  user  computing 
services  at  Torrington  Co.  in 
Torrington,  Conn.  “Most  com¬ 
panies  are  still  trying  to  migrate 
to  the  486.” 

The  so-called  P5,  which  was 
expected  to  debut  in  time  for 
Comdex/Fall  ’92  in  November, 
has  already  appeared  in  early  sili¬ 
con  versions.  Intel  decided  to  de¬ 
lay  the  chip's  introduction  in  part 
to  make  sure  it  could  quickly 
reach  production  targets,  ac- 


IBM  ponders 
PC  spin-off 


BY  CAROL  HILDEBRAND 
and  CHRISTOPHER  LINDQUIST 

CW  STAFF 

WHITE  PLAINS,  N.Y.  —  IBM 
executives  are  close  to  reaching 
a  decision  on  whether  to  break 
out  the  Personal  Systems  Divi¬ 
sion  as  a  separate  subsidiary  by 
mid-September,  sources  said 
late  last  week. 

It  is  unclear,  however,  wheth¬ 
er  OS/2  development  will  be  part 
of  the  new  division.  That  deci¬ 
sion  hinges  on  whether  the  sub¬ 
sidiary  can  absorb  OS/2’s  enor¬ 
mous  development  costs  and  still 
remain  profitable. 

A  source  close  to  IBM  con- 
Continued  on  page  10 


cording  to  P5  product  manager 
Ron  Curry. 

Intel  wanted  to  avoid  repeat¬ 
ing  its  experience  with  the  I486, 
which,  once  introduced,  took  a 
year  to  produce  in  volume,  an  In¬ 
tel  spokeswoman  said.  “When 
we  announce,  we  want  to  be  sure 
we  can  ramp  quickly,”  she  ex¬ 
plained. 

The  P5’s  sedate  rollout 


schedule  has  the  added  advan¬ 
tage  of  stretching  the  life  cycle  of 
Intel’s  80386  and  486DX2 
chips,  sales  of  which  could  be 
cannibalized  by  a  P5  announce¬ 
ment,  analysts  said.  Moreover, 
rushing  into  production  now 
would  also  have  the  P5  and  the 
DX2  warring  for  manufacturing 
lines  and  “wafer  starts,”  or  the 
Continued  on  page  10 


Dilemma: 
Divide  DEC 
to  conquer? 


BY  KIM  S.  NASH 

CW  STAFF 

MAYNARD,  Mass.  —  Sweeping 
cost-control  measures  designed 
to  save  Digital  Equipment  Corp. 
$1  billion  during  the  next  12 
months  will  likely  mean  fewer 
new  products,  less  support  per¬ 
sonnel  and  a  new  way  for  DEC  to 
do  business  with  its  users. 

What  will  be  spared,  as  if 
there  was  ever  any  doubt,  is 
DEC’s  new  Alpha  line,  company 
officials  said  last  week  while  ex¬ 
plaining  a  $188  million  fourth- 
quarter  loss  and  a  $1.5  billion  re¬ 
structuring  charge. 

Among  the  first  issues  facing 
Robert  Palmer,  who  will  assume 
DEC’s  helm  in  October,  is 
whether  to  answer  analysts’ 
calls  to  divide  DEC  into  product- 
specific  units,  a  la  IBM’s  Decem¬ 
ber  reorganization.  Such  a  move 
could  mean  that  users  who  have 
dealt  with  DEC  as  a  single  entity 
for  products  from  workstations 
on  up  will  have  a  few  different  of¬ 
fices  to  make  friends  with  in  the 
future. 

Company  officials  indicated 
last  week  that  spinning  off  oper¬ 
ations  into  discrete  units  is  in¬ 
deed  in  the  cards.  They  offered 
Continued  on  page  14 


Bang  for  the  buck 

DEC  needs  to  raise  employee 
productivity  if  it  is  to  regain 
profitability 

Revenue  per  employee 


DG 

$146,000 

DEC 

$122,000 

IBM 

$188,000 

Microsoft 

$266,000 

Stratus 

$180,000 

Unisys 

$144,000 

Wang 

$155,000 

Based  on  figures  reported  for 
most  recent  fiscal  year. 

Source:  Company  reports 


Windows  leads  Delta 
to  mixed  platforms 

Reservation  system  may  need  more  than  OS/2 


BY  ROSEMARY  HAMILTON 

CW  STAFF 

ATLANTA  —  Delta  Air  Lines 
last  week  revealed  that  it  is  shift¬ 
ing  from  a  primarily  IBM  OS/2 
desktop  strategy  to  one  that 
calls  for  a  mix  of  operating  envi¬ 
ronments,  including 
Microsoft  Corp.’s 
Windows. 

The  company  is 
close  to  selecting 
Windows  to  replace 
OS/2  as  the  environ¬ 
ment  for  its  critical, 
next-generation  res¬ 
ervation  system, 
said  Ron  Eubanks,  director  of 
communications  and  information 
services  support.  A  final  decision 
has  not  been  made,  but  “as  we 
tested  [OS/2]  against  Windows, 
we  determined  Windows  is  the 
better  product  to  use”  for  this 
project,  he  said. 

The  new  reservation  system, 


MIDCOURSE  CORRECTION 

Political  mine  field  could 
sabotage  OSF  future  plans 


BY  MARYFRAN  JOHNSON 

CW  STAFF 


N 


Second  of  a  two-part  series  on  the  Open 
Software  Foundation. 


CAMBRIDGE,  Mass.  —  Admirers  call 
it  the  United  Nations  of  the  computer  in¬ 
dustry.  Critics  call  it  the  Tower  of  Babel. 

Yet  whenever  the  Open  Software 
Foundation  makes  a  move,  it  has  the  po¬ 
tential  to  affect  the  cutthroat  competi¬ 
tion  among  the  six  major  systems  vendors  that  sponsor  its  work. 
It  can  also  send  ripples  through  the  individual  agendas  of  its  340 
member  companies. 

“It  is  a  political  mine  field,”  said  Mike  Saranga,  president  of  the 
OSF’s  board  of  directors  and  IBM’s  assistant  general  manager  of 
systems,  structures  and  management.  “We  are  very  aggressive 
competitors.  It’s  not  like  we  are  kissing  cousins  and  we  just  got  to¬ 
gether  for  a  big  shindig.” 

The  reasons  that  brought  the  OSF  together  no  longer  matter 
much  to  users  —  if,  indeed,  they  ever  did. 

“There’s  been  quite  a  bit  of  confusion  over  the  past  few  years, 
and  I  think  that’s  led  to  reluctance  in  embracing  open  systems,” 
said  Mike  Prince,  information  systems  director  at  Burlington  Coat 
Factory  in  Lebanon,  N.H. 

On  the  other  hand,  Prince  said  he  believes  the  coalition  of  pow- 

Continued  on  page  50 


perhaps  the  most  critical  airline 
operation,  is  mainframe-based 
and  will  be  tailored  to  include  in¬ 
telligent  front-end  workstations 
for  reservation  agents.  It  will  ini¬ 
tially  be  used  by  900  agents. 

Eubanks  said  he  expects  the 
project  to  take  12  months.  He 
would  not  reveal  the 
development  cost. 

In  December 
1991,  the  airline  had 
selected  OS/2  for 
this  job  as  well  as  for 
another  key  project. 
At  that  time,  the 
company  planned  to 
buy  thousands  of 
OS/2  licenses.  While  Delta  does 
not  intend  to  pull  the  plug  on 
OS/2  completely,  it  has  decided 
not  to  rely  on  the  IBM  software 
as  exclusively,  Eubanks  said. 

The  company’s  reservation 
system  programmers  want  to 
move  forward  with  the  Micro¬ 
soft  software  because  it  is  “func¬ 
tionally  and  speedwise”  superior 
to  OS/2,  he  said. 

“The  programming  folks  say, 
‘Hands  down,  Windows  is  the 
best  for  this  particular  environ¬ 
ment,’  ”  Eubanks  added. 

He  said  this  change  reflects  a 
new  approach  at  Delta  to  avoid 
locking  into  a  particular  plat¬ 
form.  The  goal  now  is  to  evaluate 
software  for  development  proj- 
Continued  on  page  15 
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See  story  page  14. 
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EXECUTIVE  BRIEFING 

■  Delta  Air  Lines  might  put  OS/2  on 
the  next  plane  out  of  town  and  instead 
go  with  Windows  for  a  major  develop¬ 
ment  project  —  at  least  for  the  time 
being.  The  switch  comes  as  Delta  begins  a 
revamp  of  its  reservation  system.  The  move 
still  may  not  augur  a  corporatewide  Windows 
strategy,  however,  as  the  airline  struggles  to 
sort  out  the  issues.  Page  1. 

■  People  and  organizational  concerns, 
not  technology,  pose  the  biggest  obsta¬ 
cles  to  successful  groupware  imple¬ 
mentations.  Although  workgroups  often 
require  expanded  networking  capabilities, 
early  adopters  and  consultants  say  that  get¬ 
ting  different  individuals  and  departments  to 


cooperate  remains  a 

Page  71. 

■  After  spending  tens  of 
millions  of  dollars  to  de¬ 
velop  a  customer  service  ap¬ 
plication,  IDS  Financial  found 
out  what  it  had  created  was 
technically  sound  but  hard  to 
use.  Today,  IDS  and  other 
companies  are  relying  on  us¬ 
ability  labs  to  ensure  that 
software  works  the  way  users 
do.  Page  75. 

■  An  unconventional  li¬ 
censing  agreement  be¬ 
tween  Borland  and  Price  Wa¬ 
terhouse  gives  the  account¬ 
ancy  unlimited  use  of  selected 
applications.  Page  4. 

■  With  the  end  of  the 
Unix  wars,  some  people 
wonder  if  the  OSF  has  a  fu¬ 
ture.  Sponsors  say  it  does,  if 
only  because  it  gets  the  big¬ 
gest  vendors  pulling  in  the 
same  direction.  OSF  is  now 
turning  its  attention  to  dis¬ 
tributed  computing  technol¬ 
ogies.  Pages  1, 50  and  51. 

■  A  health  care  industry 
coalition  and  a  subsidiary  of 
pharmaceuticals  giant  Mc¬ 
Kesson  Corp.  join  forces  to  pit 
information  technology 
against  escalating  administra¬ 
tion  costs.  Page  6. 

■  IBM  has  cut  price  tags 
on  its  personal  computer 
family  by  up  to  30%,  but  an¬ 
alysts  remain  convinced  that 
Big  Blue  needs  to  reassess  its 
marketing  and  distribution 
strategies.  Page  10. 

■  Charles  Feld,  the  IS 
chief  who  helped  Frito- 

Lay  figure  out  “where  every 
bag  of  potato  chips  is,”  joins 
Perot  Systems  to  run  a  new 
unit.  Page  5. 

■  Object-oriented  and  re¬ 
lational  databases  may 

draw  closer  as  vendors  bring 
out  links  between  them. 
Page  12. 


far  bigger  challenge. 


■  Rod  Canion,  Compaq 
Computer’s  founder,  re¬ 
surfaces  with  the  formation 
of  a  business  integration  con¬ 
sultancy.  Page  5. 

■  DEC  users  suggest 
Robert  Palmer,  the  compa¬ 
ny’s  new  chief,  pay  more  at¬ 
tention  to  marketing  and 
communicating  with  custom¬ 
ers.  Page  14. 

■  The  Department  of  De¬ 
fense  opens  its  Center  for 
Software  Reuse  Opera¬ 
tions.  The  center  provides 
access  to  2.2  million  lines  of 
Cobol  and  Ada  code  in  1,531 
reusable  software  modules. 
Page  21. 

■  Biometric  security  de¬ 
vices  and  catching  on  as 
prices  fall,  offering  computer 
managers  a  vast  improve¬ 
ment  over  password  protec¬ 
tion.  Page  25. 

■  Network  support  costs 
have  grown  20%  a  year 
since  1987  and  show  no  signs 
of  slowing  as  distributed  com¬ 
puting  makes  things  messier. 
Page  55. 

■  Windows  NT  mania 
isn’t  transferring  to  corpo¬ 
rate  software  development 
groups  just  yet.  Some  users 
say  they’ll  wait  till  the  operat¬ 
ing  systems  wars  are  settled. 
Page  67. 

■  On  site  this  week:  Note¬ 
book  computers  help  New 
York  Life  agents  close  the 
deal  in  the  customer’s  living 
room.  Page  45.  A  Virginia 
utility  gets  creative  in  holding 
down  imaging  costs,  using  fax 
machines  instead  of  comput¬ 
ers  to  deliver  documents. 
Page  63.  Maintenance  and 
license  fees  drive  a  club  oper¬ 
ator’s  move  from  Unisys 
mainframes  to  Sun  Microsys¬ 
tems  servers.  Page  64 . 
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CA90s 


CA  s  Computing 
Architecture 
For  The  90s. 


But 


“Product  quality  Technical  excellence.  Industrial-strength  applications. 
Three  simple  reasons  why  Computer  Associates  has  been  my  most  important 
software  vendor  for  more  than  10  years.” 

Service  and  support.  Financial  stability.  They  all  matter  a  lot. 
ultimately  what  matters  the  most  is  the  quality  of  the  software  itself. 

Which  is  why  95%  of  the  Fortune  500  choose  CA  software, 
more  in  R&D  every  week  —  $4  million  —  than  the  average  softw 
ny  earns  in  a  year.  And  it.  shows.  In  a  world  filled  with  software  < 
ware  is  a  shining  example  of  reliability.  They  call  it  mission- 
critical  software.  And  we  agree. 

To  us,  every  mission  is. 


A  p 


(ZOMPUTER 

/ASSOCIATES 

Software  superior  by  design. 


©  Computer  Associates  International,  Inc.,  One  Computer  Associates  Plaza,  Islandia,  NY  11788-7000.  1-800-CALL  CAL  All  product  names  referenced  herein  are  trademarks  of  their  respective  companies. 


NEWS 


Borland  offers  twist 
on  licensing  fees 


Shakin’  things  up 


Borland  has  reorganized  into  four  business  units  to 
“reflect  the  realities  of  the  marketplace,”  which  in¬ 
clude  the  company’s  inability  to  get  its  Windows 
products  out  the  door,  according  to  a  spokeswoman. 
Borland’s  four  business  units  are  Paradox  and  the 
Paradox  Engine,  Applications  (including  Quattro  Pro),  Lan¬ 
guages  and  Development  Tools  (dBase  and  Object  Vision,  among 
others)  and  InterBase  and  Workgroup. 

Previously,  Borland  was  divided  into  three  groups:  Inter¬ 
Base,  Applications  and  Languages.  The  reshuffling,  which  was 
disclosed  days  after  Borland  reported  a  significant  second-quar¬ 
ter  earnings  decline  (see  story  page  97),  creates  smaller,  more 
focused  groups  aimed  at  specific  markets,  according  to  a  Bor¬ 
land  spokeswoman. 

“This  [reorganization]  may  well  be  a  near-term  response  to 
get  the  suckers  out  the  door,”  said  Neal  Hill,  a  senior  analyst  at 
Forrester  Research.  “This  puts  things  back  in  the  hands  of  peo¬ 
ple  who  know  them  the  best  —  [Rob]  Dickerson  with  Paradox 
and  [Steve]  Kahn  with  Quattro  Pro.” 

A  tighter  focus  may  be  just  what  Borland  needs  at  the  mo¬ 
ment  as  it  begins  to  get  late  Microsoft  Corp.  Windows  products 
moving  and  starts  developing  workgroup  applications  around  its 
Interbase  Engine  in  an  attempt  to  present  a  unified  strategy  for 
corporate  software  buyers.  However,  while  the  reorganization 
may  help  stabilize  the  company,  it  also  indicates  that  some  prob¬ 
lems  did  exist.  “This  is  going  to  call  into  question  the  degree  to 
which  this  is  a  stable  $500  million  company,”  Hill  said. 
“They’re  casting  about  trying  to  find  the  right  formula.” 

CHRISTOPHER  LINDQUIST  and  MARK  HALPER 


BY  CHRISTOPHER  LINDQUIST 
and  ROSEMARY  HAMILTON 

CW  STAFF 


In  a  move  likely  to  intensify  the 
already  cutthroat  competition 
among  personal  computer  devel¬ 
opers  vying  for  corporate  busi¬ 
ness,  Borland  International,  Inc. 
last  week  announced  a  package 
deal  that  gives  Price  Waterhouse 
some  25,000  licenses  for  each  of 
four  Borland  products. 

The  pact  features  a  licensing 
agreement  based  on  hardware 
equipment  and  unlimited  use  of 
selected  applications.  Price  Wa¬ 
terhouse  will  pay  a  set  fee  — 
which  one  analyst  estimated  at 
around  $50  per  package  —  to 
run  Borland  software  on  all  com¬ 
puters  at  the  company  as  well  as 
an  undisclosed  license  fee  for 
each  additional  computer  the 
company  buys  in  the  future,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Sheldon  Laube,  na¬ 
tional  director  of  international 
technology  at  Price  Waterhouse. 

The  company  will  then  have 
the  right  to  install  any  or  all  of 
the  four  packages  —  ObjectVi- 
sion,  dBase,  Quattro  Pro  and 
Paradox  —  on  its  machines. 

Neither  Price  Waterhouse 
nor  Borland  would  comment  on 
the  fee  schedule. 

In  addition,  Price  Waterhouse 
signed  a  multiyear  maintenance 
agreement  that  gives  it  access  to 


all  future  upgrades. 

The  contract  no  doubt  stings 
Lotus  Development  Corp., 
which  has  a  long  history  with 
Price  Waterhouse  and  a  fierce  ri¬ 
valry  with  Borland.  In  addition  to 
being  a  showcase  account  for  Lo¬ 
tus’  Notes  —  one  of  the  first  — 


Price  Waterhouse  is  a  1-2-3  cus¬ 
tomer. 

The  deal  effectively  elimi¬ 
nates  the  headache  of  keeping 
track  not  only  of  the  number  of 
computers  the  financial  services 
firm  has  but  also  the  number  of 
Borland  licenses  in  use,  who  has 
them  and  where.  Now,  a  single 
number  will  suffice. 

“We  needed  a  whole  new  way 


of  doing  licensing,”  Laube  said. 

At  issue  was  the  necessity  of 
some  users  to  use  a  package  on 
an  infrequent  basis.  Under  the 
old  system,  the  user  would  have 
to  buy  a  licensed  copy  of  the 
product  and  install  it  on  his  com¬ 
puter  to  remain  legal.  Now,  the 
same  user  can  simply  copy  the 
product  from  another  user.  Until 
the  Borland  arrangement, 
“there  was  no  reasonable  way  of 
doing  that,”  Laube  said. 

“Borland  has  shown  an  ag¬ 
gressive  willingness  to  throw  out 
the  old  rules  on  licensing  from 
the  beginning  of  the 
company,”  Laube  add¬ 
ed. 

Borland’s  history 
has  been  strewn  with 
innovative  approaches 
to  software  licensing 
and  marketing,  includ¬ 
ing  the  No-Nonsense 
License  Statement, 
which  says  Borland 
software  should  be 
treated  like  a  book  with 
no  more  than  one  user 
at  a  time  per  license, 
and  the  competitive  up¬ 
grade  strategy  now 
used  by  most  large  PC 
vendors. 

“Borland  loves  to 
upset  the  status  quo  and  chal¬ 
lenge  the  system,”  said  Stuart 
Woodring,  director  of  software 
strategies  research  at  Forrester 
Research,  Inc.  in  Cambridge, 
Mass. 

Several  analysts  indicated 
that  such  deals  have  been  struck 
with  large  buyers  on  many  occa¬ 
sions  in  the  past,  but  what  differs 
in  this  case  is  that  Borland  is  a 


much  smaller  company  than  pre¬ 
vious  vendors,  and  it  is  making  a 
point  of  publicizing  the  sale  — 
something  other  companies 
have  been  careful  to  avoid  in  or¬ 
der  to  prevent  a  price  war. 

“Nobody  wants  the  real 
large-volume,  funky  price  deals 
to  come  to  light,  but  they’re  out 
there,”  Woodring  added.  How¬ 
ever,  Borland  seems  willing  to 


open  the  shades. 

“Large-scale  guerrilla  war¬ 
fare”  is  how  Jim  Geisman,  presi¬ 
dent  of  Marketshare,  Inc.  in 
Wayland,  Mass.,  described  the 
move.  However,  he  said,  it  re¬ 
mains  to  be  seen  how  many  simi¬ 
lar  purchases  the  deal  will  pro¬ 
voke.  “This  does  put  a  mark  on 
the  wall,  but  how  many  people 
will  reach  up  and  touch  it?” 


Deciding  factor 


Q.  What  affects  your  company's  software 
purchasing  decision  most? 

Percent  of  respondents 
Total:  231 


Price 

Integration  40% 
55% 

Both 


Source:  CW  Database  Division  CW  Chart  Michael  Siggins 


Microsoft,  UB  form  client/server  duo 


BY  JOANIE  M.  WEXLER 

CW  STAFF 


REDMOND,  Wash.  —  Unger- 
mann-Bass,  Inc.’s  (UB)  anoint¬ 
ment  last  week  as  a  Microsoft 
Corp.  strategic  integrator  could 
give  Microsoft  customers  an  in- 
the-know  expert  to  help  them 
forge  ahead  with  client/server 
computing. 

UB  has  long  been  a  LAN 
Manager  and  SQL  Server  resell¬ 
er;  its  newly  elevated  status  in¬ 
terlocks  Microsoft  operating 


systems,  client/server  technol¬ 
ogy  and  training  and  support 
with  UB’s  large-scale  network 
integration  expertise. 

The  deal  is  also  aimed  at  fuel¬ 
ing  UB’s  enigmatic  server-in-a- 
hub  concept  —  a  scheme  that 
both  Microsoft  and  Novell,  Inc. 
have  committed  to  support  — 
for  integrated,  centralized  serv¬ 
er  management.  The  agreement 
assures  customers  already  con¬ 
sidering  bundling  Microsoft  op¬ 
erating  systems  into  their  hubs 
that  the  UB  platform  will  also 


support  future  Microsoft  tech¬ 
nology. 

The  strategy  has  drawn  sup¬ 
porters  and  skeptics  alike.  Some 
lauded  the  merits  of  blending 
computing  and  communications 
management  under  one  umbrel¬ 
la;  others  were  uneasy  with 
servers  residing  in  an  inaccessi¬ 
ble,  locked  wiring  closet  that  is 
tended  by  cabling  personnel. 

Even  UB  hub  customer  Mi¬ 
crosoft  is  “on  the  fence”  about 
whether  it  will  be  beneficial  in  its 
network,  said  Dave  Leinweber, 
Microsoft’s  senior  manager  of 
corporate  networking. 

However,  the  fortified  Micro- 
soft/UB  relationship  should  give 
Microsoft  customers  some¬ 
where  to  turn  for  help  with  con¬ 
structing  and  administering  het¬ 
erogeneous,  distributed  net¬ 
working  infrastructures  that  will 
carry  Microsoft’s  LAN  Manag¬ 
er,  SQL  Server,  Windows  New 
Technology  (NT)  and  LAN  Man¬ 
ager  for  Windows  NT  network 
applications. 

Users  shifting  to  widely  dis¬ 
tributed  enterprises  are  facing 
dilemmas  with  decentralized  ad¬ 
ministration  and  support,  which 
will  “have  to  be  addressed  in  any 


changes  we  make  to  our  net¬ 
work,”  said  Michael  Purcell, 
staff  software  engineer  at  LAN 
Manager  shop  Baxter  Health¬ 
care  Corp.,  based  in  Deerfield, 

m. 

The  Baxter  network  current¬ 
ly  consists  largely  of  stand-alone 
local-area  networks,  which  the 
firm  is  looking  to  interconnect. 

Fixing  the  glitches 

In  blending  the  network  applica¬ 
tion  and  transport  worlds,  “a 
number  of  issues  can  come  up,” 
UB  President  Ralph  Ungermann 
explained.  For  example,  he  said, 
an  organization  running  many 
different  kinds  of  printers  might 
need  help  in  getting  LAN  Man¬ 
ager  applications  to  interoperate 
with  all  of  them. 

Microsoft’s  internal  network 
has  itself  benefited  from  some 
UB  integration  services.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  Microsoft  runs  a  UB-de- 
signed  version  of  the  XNS  com¬ 
munications  protocol  that  has 
been  specifically  optimized  for 
use  with  the  network  operating 
system,  Leinweber  said. 

Microsoft  also  has  integrator 
alliances  with  Digital  Equipment 
Corp.  and  other  firms,  although 
the  software  giant  “doesn’t  have 
this  type  of  relationship  with  any 
other  hub  vendor,”  said  Nick 


Lippis,  president  of  Strategic 
Networks  Consulting,  Inc.  in 
Rockland,  Mass.  Moreover, 
hubs  are  becoming  cornerstone 
devices  on  which  many  corpo¬ 
rate  networks  are  being  found¬ 
ed. 

Other  hub  companies,  such  as 
market  leader  Cabletron  Sys¬ 
tems,  Inc.,  are  taking  on  integra¬ 
tor  roles,  although  most  are 
serving  more  as  a  single  sales 
source  for  network  equipment 
than  as  an  integrator  of  applica¬ 
tions  and  networks.  However, 
hub  maker  Networth,  Inc., 
which  is  half-owned  by  UB,  has  a 
close-knit  relationship  with  No¬ 
vell  that  is  akin  to  the  Micro- 
soft/UB  alliance  and  thus  pro¬ 
vides  UB  inroads  into  the  two 
largest  LAN  installed  bases. 


SELL  MORE 
PRODUCT. 

Advertise  in  Computerworld’s 
Product  Showcase.  It  works. 

800-343-6474 

x744 


On  the  table 


Companies  implementing  client/ server  computing  via  LAN 
Manager  are  the  primary  beneficiaries  of  the  Microsoft/  Un- 
germann-Bass  alliance,  which  includes  the  following  charac¬ 
teristics: 

•  Current  and  future  Microsoft  operating  systems,  client/ 
server  technology  and  training  and  support  to  partner  with 
UB’s  large-scale  network  integration  expertise  and  support. 

•  UB  to  distribute  future  LAN  Manager  and  Windows  NT 
products. 

•  UB  to  support  current  and  future  Microsoft  technology  in  its 
wiring  hubs  and  under  its  management  system. 

•  UB  to  participate  in  Microsoft  technology  planning. 
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Frito’s  Feld  joins  Perot  Systems 

Former  IS  chief  will  run  business  unit  to  help  companies  use  information 


BY  MARK  HALPER 

CW  STAFF 


HERNDON,  Va.  —  The  information  sys¬ 
tems  chief  who  helped  Frito-Lay,  Inc.  fig¬ 
ure  out  “where  every  bag  of  potato  chips 
is”  joined  Perot  Systems  Corp.  last  week 
to  run  a  new  unit  charged  with  helping 
businesses  exploit  information. 

Charles  Feld,  who  is  credited  with 
transforming  Frito-Lay’s  IS  group  into  a 
strategic  operation  that  uses  sophisticat¬ 
ed  databases  to  track  product  and  detect 


regional  consumer  patterns,  was  named 
vice  president.  He  will  report  to  Perot 
President  Pat  Horner. 

Feld,  who  served  as  vice  president  of 
management  information  at  Frito-Lay, 
left  the  Dallas-based  snack  food  maker 
earlier  this  year  to  form  his  own  consult¬ 
ing  group,  the  Feld  Group,  which  Perot 
has  absorbed.  Financial  terms  were  not 
disclosed. 

Perot  Chairman  Mort  Meyerson  said 
Feld  will  help  form  a  new  group  within  the 
company  that  will  aid  businesses  in  imple¬ 


menting  the  types  of 
changes  that  Feld  brought 
to  Frito-Lay. 

Lessons  learned 

Under  Feld’s  tutelage, 

Frito-Lay  implemented  re¬ 
lational  database  manage¬ 
ment  systems  that  enabled 
it  to  keep  a  tight  control  on 
inventory  and  to  map  out 
regional  business  plans,  altering  promo¬ 
tions  and  brand  names  to  suit  different 


in 


Perot’s  Feld  put 

charge  of  ‘urban  renewal’ 


and 

said. 


market  preferences. 

“You  can  take  your 
computing  power  and  use 
it  for  marketing  and  distri¬ 
bution,  which  is  what 
Charlie  did  at  Frito,” 
Meyerson  said. 

Feld  last  week  de¬ 
scribed  his  mission  as  “ur¬ 
ban  renewal,”  noting  that 
corporations  need  to  move 
away  from  mainframe 
computing  toward  more 
distributed  client/server 
technology. 

“They  have  to  start 
knocking  buildings  down 


putting  new  ones  up,”  Feld 


Canion  forms 
consultancy 


BY  CAROL  HILDEBRAND 

CW  STAFF 


HOUSTON  —  Joseph  R.  “Rod” 
Canion,  former  Compaq  Computer 
Corp.  co-founder  and  chief  execu¬ 
tive  officer,  resurfaced  last  week 
with  the  formation  of  a  business  in¬ 
tegration  consultancy. 

Speaking  at  a  press  briefing, 
Canion  said  Insource  Management 
Group  will  help  businesses  regain 
their  competitive  edge,  or  what  he 
calls  “business  fitness.”  He  said  its 
mission  is  to  help  clients  rethink  and 
redesign  how  they  operate  by  inte¬ 
grating  their  business  strategy  and 
processes  with  information  sys¬ 
tems. 

Funded  by  a  $1  million  invest¬ 
ment  —  split  by  Canion  and  Com¬ 
paq  co-founder  James  Harris  —  the 
company  will  compete  with  out¬ 
sourcing  giants  such  as  Electronic 
Data  Systems  Corp.  and  Andersen 
Consulting. 

According  to  Canion,  Insource 
Management  hopes  to  build  long¬ 
term  client  relationships  that  in¬ 
volve  the  following  three  phases: 

•  First,  a  team  of  client  and  In¬ 
source  Management  staff  evaluates 
the  business  processes  to  ensure 
that  they  tie  in  to  the  company’s 
overall  vision. 

•  Second,  the  new  processes  are 
implemented  using  appropriate 
technology. 

•  Third,  the  client  is  trained  to  man¬ 
age  the  new  environment  and  keep 
abreast  of  change. 

As  chairman,  Canion  carries 
with  him  the  experience  of  guiding 
Compaq  through  its  tumultuous 
growth  years  and  of  being  ousted 
from  that  same  company  when  he 
failed  to  react  quickly  enough  to  a 
rapidly  changing  market. 

President  and  CEO  of  Insource 
Management  is  Ronald  L.  Fischer, 
an  EDS  executive  who  was  most  re¬ 
cently  general  manager  of  Perot 
Systems  Corp.,  a  systems  integra¬ 
tion  company  headed  by  Ross 
Perot.  Harris  is  the  final  member  of 
the  new  company’s  board.  The  firm 
has  about  10  employess. 
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NEWS  SHORTS 

Job  stress,  keyboard  woes  linked 

A  federal  study  of  533  telephone  operators  at  US  West  con¬ 
firmed  a  link  between  job  stress  and  the  epidemic  of  hand, 
wrist,  arm  and  neck  injuries  from  intensive  keyboard  work. 
The  National  Institute  for  Occupational  Safety  and  Health  said 
22%  of  the  workers  had  medically  verified  injuries.  The  injuries 
cropped  up  mostly  among  those  who  feared  losing  their  jobs, 
faced  increased  work  loads,  lacked  job  diversity  and  authority 
and  were  subjected  to  electronic  performance  monitoring. 


D&B  to  shutter  Amaps  help  center 

Dun  &  Bradstreet  Software  plans  to  close  a  service  and  sup¬ 
port  facility  in  Eagan,  Minn.,  used  by  companies  running 
Amaps,  a  mainframe-based  manufacturing  application.  Service 
functions  performed  by  the  70-member  staff  will  be  trans¬ 
ferred  to  an  Atlanta  office  by  December,  a  spokesman  said.  Ap¬ 
proximately  10  workers  will  be  offered  positions  in  Atlanta  or 
at  D&B  Software’s  Framingham,  Mass.,  office.  The  others  will 
be  offered  severance,  he  added.  The  move  will  save  the  firm  an 
undisclosed  amount  of  money,  but  it  is  part  of  an  effort  to  de- 
emphasize  resources  spent  on  building  host-based  software  in 
favor  of  client/server  applications,  he  said. 


Object  DBMS  heart  of  repository 

Versant  Object  Technology  Corp.  in  Menlo  Park,  Calif.,  said 
last  week  that  its  Versant  object  database  management  system 
was  the  product  being  used  by  IBM  as  the  foundation  for  its 
AD/Cycle  Repository  for  personal  computers  running  OS/2 
and  RISC  System/6000  workstations  running  AIX  [CW,  July 
20].  Previously,  only  MVS  systems  with  IBM’s  DB2  relational 
database  hosted  the  Repository  Manager.  Earlier  this  year, 
IBM  and  Versant  had  agreed  to  use  the  Versant  database  for 
IBM’s  AIX  computer-aided  software  engineering  framework 
offering,  said  David  Gilmour,  executive  vice  president  of  mar¬ 
keting  at  Versant. 


Unisys  wins  Ferro  outsourcing  pact 

Unisys  Corp.  announced  last  week  that  it  has  won  a  $13  million 
outsourcing  contract  with  Ferro  AB  of  Sweden,  a  group  of 
companies  that  supply  professional  and  consumer  hardware 
goods.  Under  the  five-year  deal,  Unisys  will  buy  back  and  oper¬ 
ate  Unisys  computers  at  the  customer  site  in  Alingsas,  Swe¬ 
den.  Unisys  also  will  repurchase  three  of  its  2200/400  main¬ 
frame  computers  from  Ferro  and  hire  Ferro’s  information 
systems  staff  during  a  60-day  transition  period,  which  began 
this  month.  Ferro  will  retain  its  in-house  software  develop¬ 
ment  staff.  Ferro  estimated  the  outsourcing  pact  will  save  be¬ 
tween  $3.3  million  and  $4.9  million  over  five  years. 


EDS  extends  pact  with  Enron 

Electronic  Data  Systems  Corp.  last  week  signed  a  three-year 
outsourcing  contract  extension  with  Enron  Corp.  and  also  took 
a  3%  stake  in  the  company.  The  new  agreement  prolongs  the 
original  1989  contract  through  2001  and  adds  roughly  $180 
million  to  the  value.  Analysts  have  estimated  the  size  of  the 
original  10-year  deal  at  about  $750  million.  EDS  spent  $149.5 
million  for  3.5  million  shares  in  the  $13.5  billion  Houston-based 
natural  gas  and  oil  company. 


Short  takes 

Recapitalization  discussions  among  Encore  Computer 
Corp.,  Gould,  Inc.,  and  Gould’s  Japanese  parent,  Nippon 
Mining  Co.,  aimed  at  an  equity  infusion  for  Encore  continued 
last  week.  .  .  .  IBM  Senior  Vice  President  David  McKinney,  a 
36-year  veteran,  will  retire  from  the  firm  as  of  Friday.  .  . . 
Greg  Carroll,  executive  director  at  Washington,  D.C.-based 
The  Computer  Leasing  &  Remarketing  Association 
(CDLA),  will  officially  step  up  to  the  CDLA  presidency  as  of 
this  Saturday.  He  succeeds  Kenneth  A.  Bouldin.  . . .  Frank 
King,  former  Lotus  Development  Corp.  executive,  has  sur¬ 
faced  as  a  member  of  the  board  of  directors  at  Excalibur 
Technologies  Corp.,  a  maker  of  document  imaging  systems. 

More  news  shorts  on  page  16 


Team  fights  rising  medical  costs 

Will  build  on-line  system  that  could  cut  administrative  expenses  by  50% 


BY  NELL  MARGOLIS 

CW  STAFF 


A  health  care  industry  coalition 
and  an  information  technology 
subsidiary  of  $10.3  billion  phar¬ 
maceuticals  giant  McKesson 
Corp.  last  week  joined  forces  to 
pit  information  technology 
against  escalating  health  care  ad¬ 
ministration  costs. 

The  Health  Care  Information 
Network  (HCIN),  expected  to 
debut  by  mid- 1993  after  a  sever¬ 
al-month  pilot  program,  weds 
the  National  Electronic  Informa¬ 
tion  Corp.’s  (NEIC)  vast  insur¬ 
ance  claims  network  to  prescrip¬ 
tion  drug  management  software 
developed  by  McKesson  subsid¬ 
iary  PCS,  Inc.  The  partnership 
creates  a  real-time,  on-line  sys¬ 
tem  for  routing  a  broad  slate  of 
managed  health  care  transac¬ 
tions  nationwide. 

The  network  will  “virtually 
eliminate  paperwork  and  phone 
calls”  between  health  care  pro¬ 
viders,  customers  and  product 
vendors,  claimed  Kenneth  J. 
O’Donnell,  chief  executive  offi¬ 
cer  at  NEIC,  a  Secaucus,  N.J.- 
based  managed  care  professional 
consortium. 

NEIC’s  330-vendor  member 
network  serves  100,000-plus 
provider  subscribers  to  account 
for  the  health  insurance  cover¬ 
age  of  85  million  people  in  the 
U.S. 

Health  care  administrative 
costs  have  spiraled  to  an  esti¬ 


mated  $80  billion  a  year,  said  Jo¬ 
seph  T.  Brophy,  president  of 
The  Travelers  Insurance  Co.  in 
Hartford,  Conn.,  an  NEIC  mem¬ 
ber  and  longtime  activist  in  the 
health  care  technology  arena. 
HCIN  could  reduce  that  figure 
by  as  much  as  50%,  he  added. 

HCIN  “is  a  truly  significant 
step”  in  the  battle  to  control 
health  care  costs,  said  Brophy, 
who  is  also  co-chairman  of  the  in¬ 
dustry’s  Workgroup  for  Elec¬ 
tronic  Data  Interchange 
(WEDI),  which  last  week  called 
for  nationwide  adoption  of  the 
ANSI  XI 2  electronic  data  inter¬ 
change  standard  for  insurance 
claims  and  billing  by  1996  (see 
story  below). 

Software  to  the  rescue 

“For  10  years,  NEIC  has  been  in 
the  business  of  moving  claims” 
across  its  public  utility  network, 
said  Gerald  Marrinan,  vice  presi¬ 
dent  of  group  health  at  NEIC 
member  Metropolitan  Life  In¬ 
surance  Co.  “Now,  with  the  PCS 
software,  it  will  also  be  able  to 
move  other  managed  care  infor¬ 
mation  —  for  instance,  eligibility 
requirements,  authorizations 
and  referrals.” 

Brophy  said  not  to  discount 
HCIN’s  importance  on  the  basis 
of  its  restriction  to  administra¬ 
tive  rather  than  clinical  issues. 

“Just  eliminating  postage 
could  reduce  health  care  costs  by 
$4  billion  to  $10  billion  a  year,” 
he  said.  “Electronic  [claims]  sub¬ 


mission  could  save  $20  billion, 
$30  billion,  $40  billion  a  year, 
easily.” 

“Hassle-free,”  instantaneous 
transmission  of  vital  claims,  pa¬ 
tient  eligibility,  treatment  au¬ 
thorization  and  referral  informa¬ 
tion,  O’Donnell  said,  will  wipe 
out  costly  and  sometimes  dan¬ 
gerous  delays  and  omissions. 

The  network  bears  no  guar¬ 
antee  that  the  dramatic  cost  sav¬ 
ings  will  be  passed  along  to  pa¬ 
tients,  several  executives 
involved  with  the  HCIN  inititia- 
tive  said.  However,  they  said, 
such  trickling  down  is  expected. 

Phoenix-based  prescription 
drug  payment  manager  PCS  won 
the  hotly  contested  bid  to  be 
NEIC’s  technology  partner  on 
the  HCIN  project,  beating  out 
Electronic  Data  Systems  Corp. 
and  IBM  subsidiary  Integrated 
Systems  Solutions  Corp.  largely 
on  the  strength  of  technology 
and  timing,  O’Donnell  said. 

“EDS  is  a  very  large  and  pow¬ 
erful  company  [with  a]  great  deal 
of  health  care  expertise,”  he 
said.  “So  is  IBM.  But  PCS  had  an 
on-line,  real-time  network  [tai¬ 
lored  to]  the  pharmacy  market¬ 
place,  up  and  running.  There  was 
simply  less  to  develop.” 

Some  52,000  U.S.  pharma¬ 
cies  (approximately  94%  of  the 
market)  are  linked  across  PCS’ 
Recap  network,  a  24-hour,  sev¬ 
en-day  system  with  extensive 
emergency  backup  and  storage, 
McKesson  and  NEIC  said. 


Health  care  leaders 
boost  campaign  for  EDI 


BY  MITCH  BETTS 

CW  STAFF 


WASHINGTON,  D.C.  —  Lead¬ 
ers  of  the  health 
care  industry  last 
week  launched  an 
aggressive  cam¬ 
paign  to  cut  $4 
billion  to  $10  bil¬ 
lion  in  paperwork 
and  administra¬ 
tive  costs  by  us¬ 
ing  electronic 
data  interchange 
(EDI)  and  uni¬ 
form  data  ele¬ 
ments. 

The  sweeping 
recommenda¬ 
tions,  made  by  an 
industry  task 
force  and  supported  by  the  fed¬ 
eral  government,  call  for  nation¬ 
wide  adoption  of  the  ANSI  XI 2 
EDI  standard  for  insurance 
claims  and  billing  by  1996. 

“We’re  going  to  have  one 
standard  to  replace  more  than 


400  different  computer  for¬ 
mats,”  said  Joseph  T.  Brophy, 
president  of  The  Travelers  In¬ 
surance  Co.  in  Hartford,  Conn., 
and  co-chairman 
of  the  industry’s 
Workgroup  for 
Electronic  Data 
Interchange. 

The  task  force 
report  urges  the 
big  players  in  the 
industry  —  such 
as  Medicare,  ma¬ 
jor  private  insur¬ 
ers  and  employer 
plans,  hospitals 
and  large  clinics 
—  to  use  EDI  by 
the  fourth  quar¬ 
ter  of  1994,  while 
smaller  firms  and 
doctors’  offices  are  given  until 
1996. 

Analysts  said  the  challenge  is 
to  get  the  nation’s  6,000  hospi¬ 
tals  and  600,000  physicians  on 
board  and  to  figure  out  who  will 
pay  for  the  transition  from  pro¬ 


prietary  systems  to  XI 2  sys¬ 
tems. 

John  Glaser,  vice  president  of 
information  systems  at  Brigham 
and  Women’s  Hospital  in  Boston, 
praised  the  initiative,  especially 
the  insurance  industry’s  effort  to 
settle  on  a  uniform  set  of  data 
elements. 

“It’s  a  real  pain  for  us  to  keep 
track  of  a  couple  dozen  health  in¬ 
surance  formats,”  he  said. 

Full  compliance 

Glaser  said  hospitals  can  migrate 
to  XI 2  as  fast  as  third-party  ven¬ 
dors  upgrade  their  software 
packages.  But,  he  said  it  may 
take  a  legislative  fiat  to  get 
100%  compliance  throughout 
the  health  care  industry. 

Those  hospitals  that  already 
use  EDI  have  reduced  the  turn¬ 
around  time  for  submitting 
claims  and  receiving  payments 
from  an  average  of  80  days  to 
just  two  or  three  days,  according 
to  researchers  at  Input,  Inc.  in 
Mountain  View,  Calif. 

The  EDI  intiative  has  wide¬ 
spread  support  in  the  health  care 
industry,  including  the  national 
Blue  Cross/Blue  Shield  Associa¬ 
tion,  the  American  Hospital  As¬ 
sociation  and  the  American  Med¬ 
ical  Association. 


Travelers’  Brophy: 

One  standard  will  replace 
400  computer  formats 
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Regional  banks  form  ATM  network 

Electronic  Payment  Services,  Inc.  will  link  1,400  banks  with  13,000 ATMs  in  16  states 


BY  THOMAS  HOFFMAN 

CW  STAFF 


NEW  YORK  —  Four  of  the  biggest  U.S. 
regional  banking  companies  last  week 
signed  a  definitive  agreement  to  form  one 
of  the  largest  electronic  payment  and 
automated  teller  machine  (ATM)  net¬ 
works  in  the  country. 

The  cooperative  venture  —  which  will 
link  the  ATMs  and  point-of-sale  (POS) 
networks  of  CoreStates  Financial  Corp., 
PNC  Financial  Corp.,  Banc  One  Corp.  and 


Society  Corp.  —  is  expected  to  help  the 
member  banks  reduce  their  operating 
costs  significantly  through  the  joint  shar¬ 
ing  of  technology.  No  estimates  are  avail¬ 
able  yet  on  the  anticipated  savings,  al¬ 
though  the  cooperative  is  expected  to 
have  annual  revenue  exceeding  $200  mil¬ 
lion  with  approximately  600  employees. 

The  venture,  Electronic  Payment  Ser¬ 
vices,  Inc.  (EPS),  will  be  finalized  in  No¬ 
vember,  pending  approval  by  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board.  The  banks  are  planning 
to  link  their  networks  together  “some¬ 


time  in  1993,”  a  spokesman  for  Society 
said. 

EPS  will  initially  represent  1,400  fi¬ 
nancial  institutions  with  13,000  ATMs  in 
16  states,  although  most  of  the  ATMs  are 
located  in  Pennsylvania  and  the  Ohio  Val¬ 
ley.  The  company,  which  will  be  based  in 
Delaware,  will  be  the  largest  processor  of 
ATM  transactions  in  the  U.S.,  processing 
an  estimated  1  billion  transactions  per 
year. 

That  includes  roughly  20%  of  the  na¬ 
tional  switch  volume,  or  730  million 


✓  Quality  Of  Technical  Support 

✓  Clean  Code  Production 

✓  Ability  To  Increase  Programmer 
Productivity 

✓  Responsiveness  Of  Vendor  Service 

✓  Speed 

✓  Overall  Ease  Of  Use 

✓  Training  Required  To  Use  Product 

✓  Costs  vs  Benefits  Provided 
By  Product 

✓  Ease  Of  Installation 


We  won. 

That’s  what  the  most  recent  Computerworld  Buyer’s  Scorecard  of  COBOL 
software  said:  CA-Realia  COBOL  is  the  highest-rated  COBOL  solution 
available. 

Not  Micro  Focus.  Or  RM/COBOL.  In  fact,  no  other  COBOL  software  could 
match  CA-Realia  COBOL’s  overall  ease  of  use  and  technical  superiority  in 
compiling  and  debugging  large  system  applications. 

But  you  be  the  judge. 

Call  1-800-CALL  CAI  today  for  more  information 
on  CA-Realia  COBOL  and  the  scorecard  article. 

With  COBOL  software  this  good,  you  win. 
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Software  superior  by  design. 
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“switch”  transactions,  which  occur  when 
customers  use  ATMs  other  than  the  ones 
owned  by  the  bank  that  issued  their  ATM 
card.  There  are  roughly  90,000  ATMs 
across  the  U.S.,  which  process  about  6.6 
billion  transactions  annually.  In  addition, 
EPS  is  expected  to  process  more  than 
650  million  electronic  POS  transactions 
annually  through  150,000  POS  terminals 
used  by  retailers  nationwide. 

Banking  on  an  idea 

Diogo  Teixeira,  a  partner  at  Ernst  & 
Young  in  Boston,  said  the  deal  is  signifi¬ 
cant  in  the  banking  industry  because  this 
is  the  first  venture  involving  four  major 
regional  banking  companies. 

EPS  solves  major  strategic  problems 
for  its  founders,  particularly  CoreStates, 
Teixeira  said.  CoreStates  was  the  sole 
owner  of  the  Money  Access  Service,  Inc. 
(MAS)  network,  which,  although  profit¬ 
able,  had  trouble  expanding  because  oth¬ 
er  banks  were  reluctant  to  join  a  network 
of  only  one  bank. 

However,  the  integration  of  these 
wholly  owned  ATM  networks  should  en¬ 
able  CoreStates  and  its  partners  to  dra¬ 
matically  reduce  their  operating  costs, 
Teixeira  said,  especially  because  switch¬ 
ing  software  no  longer  has  to  be  duplicat¬ 
ed. 

Strong  POS  growth  will  also  aid  EPS’ 
future,  Teixeira  said.  Retailers  have  re¬ 
cently  begun  using  POS  terminals  that  ac¬ 
cept  plastic  ATM  cards  at  checkout 
counters  for  debit  payments  in  addition  to 
cash,  credit  cards  and  checks. 

Although  the  use  of  ATM  cards  to 
automatically  deduct  purchases  from  a 
consumer’s  bank  account  is  more  com¬ 
mon  in  the  Western  states  than  on  the 
East  Coast,  Teixeira  said,  its  adoption  by 
retailers  in  the  East  is  expected  to  grow. 
In  fact,  the  New  York  Cash  Exchange 
(NYCE)  Network  has  grown  to  8,800 
POS  terminals  from  only  1,400  last  year, 
said  Joan  Savarese,  vice  president  of  mar¬ 
keting  at  the  NYCE  Network. 

NYCE  Network  was  formed  a  few 
years  ago  by  The  Chase  Manhattan  Bank 
NA  and  Chemical  Banking  Corp.,  but  that 
venture  included  nine  owners  and  dozens 
of  smaller  partners  who  are  part-owners, 
Teixeira  said.  NYCE  annually  processes 
840  million  transactions  over  10,000 
ATMs. 

Regional  contributions 

Savarese  said  the  EPS  alliance  will  not  di¬ 
rectly  impact  NYCE  because  NYCE  pri¬ 
marily  consists  of  banks  and  ATMs  in 
New  York  and  New  England. 

Philadelphia-based  CoreStates  will  be 
the  leading  investor,  contributing  its 
MAS  ATM  network  and  its  wholly  owned 
subsidiary,  Buypass  Corp.,  an  Atlanta- 
based  processor  of  electronic  POS  trans¬ 
actions.  Banc  One,  based  in  Columbus, 
Ohio,  will  contribute  its  Jubilee  ATM  net¬ 
work  and  its  POS  business.  Pittsburgh- 
based  PNC  will  add  its  Trinet  ATM  net¬ 
work,  its  Owl  ATM  network  and  its  POS 
business  while  Cleveland-based  Society 
will  integrate  its  Green  Machine  Network 
Corp.  and  its  POS  business. 

PNC,  CoreStates  and  Banc  One  will 
each  own  a  31%  stake  in  EPS,  while  Soci¬ 
ety  will  own  7%.  CoreStates  will  receive  a 
cash  payment  of  $78  million  from  PNC 
and  Banc  One,  $245  million  in  preferred 
stock  and  dividends  tied  to  the  earnings  of 
the  new  company.  With  those  payments, 
CoreStates  expects  to  turn  a  $23  million 
profit  while  increasing  capital  by  $100 
million. 
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A  COOPERATIVE-SERVER  DATABASE 

FROM  ORACLE 


The  world’s  largest  database  company  introduces  a  revolutionary  new  technology  called  a  cooperative-server  database.  A 
cooperative-server  database  hides  the  complexity  of  computer  networks  by  enabling  applications  to  access  data  located  on 
multiple  computers  just  as  if  all  the  data  were  stored  on  a  single  computer.  In  this  way,  a  cooperative-server  database 
simplifies  application  building  and  improves  decision  making  by  making  access  to  information  easier... much  easier. 


“ Oracle’s  always  been  the  leader  in  building  database  technology.  One  of  the  great  things 
about  Oracle's  approach  is  that  they’re  hiding  the  differences  between  all  the  machines 
out  on  the  network  running  on  various  platforms.  ” 


Bill  Gates 
Chairman  and  CEO 
Microsoft  Corporation 


“ORACLE7’s  breakthrough  in  hiding 
technological  complexity  is  analogous 
to  the  ease-of-use  breakthroughs 
accomplished  by  the  introduction 
of  the  Mac  in  1984.” 


Larry  Ellison 
President  and  CEO 
Oracle  Corporation 


John  Young 
President  and  CEO 
Hewlett-Packard  Company 


“The  fundamental  problem 
with  early  client-server 
database  management 
systems  is  that  applications 
cannot  access  data  on  more 
than  one  server  without  a  lot 
of  extra  programming.  This 
programmatic  approach  to 
accessing  data  on  multiple 
servers  is  in  stark  contrast  to 
the  totally  automatic  approach 
provided  by  ORACLE 7.  ” 


John  Sculley 
Chairman  and  CEO 
Apple  Computer,  Inc. 


“With  HP  systems  and  ORACLE 7, 
our  customers  will  have  the 
desktop  to  high-end  performance 
they  need  for  a  fraction  of  the 
cost  of  mainframe  computing 
solutions.  ” 


“ORACLE7  is  really  solving  the  complexities 
of  the  distributed  computing  environment  cost-effectively. 
Plus,  it  supplies  the  rehability  and  security  that  are  required 
in  a  distributed  computing  environment.  In  fact,  because 
ORACLE  7  matches  Sun’s  client-server  model  so  well,  we 
have  chosen  ORACLE 7  as  one  of  our  key  databases.  ” 

Scott  G.  McNealy 
President,  CEO  and  Chairman 
Sun  Microsystems,  Inc. 


For  more  on  ORACLE  7,  just 
call  1-800-633-1071  Ext.  8180 
Find  out  what  these  industry 
leaders  are  excited  about. 

ORACLE 

Software  that  runs  on  all  your  computers. 


©1992  Oracle  Corporation.  ORACLE  and  ORACLE7  are  registered  trademarks  of  Oracle  Corporation.  Call  for  product,  service,  and  seminar  information.  In  Ontano  or  Quebec  call  1-800-263-8972.  elsewhere  in  Canada  call  1-800-263-8969 
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IBM  (finally)  cuts  PC  prices 

Lower  tags  a  start,  but  Big  Blue  needs  to  reassess  marketing,  distribution 


A  little  off  the  top 

IBM  aggressively  cut  the  prices  of  its  PS/2  line  up  to  30%. 


Some  examples 

are: 

Model 

Old  Price 

New  Price 

Configuration 

56  SLC-059 

$4,030 

$3,025 

20-MHz  386SLC;  8M  bytes  RAM;  2.88M- 
byte  disk  drive;  160M-byte  hard  drive 

57  SLC-059 

$4,465 

$3,340 

20-MHz  386SLC;  8M  bytes  RAM;  2.88M- 
byte  disk  drive;  1 60M-byte  hard  drive 

95  SX-OHF 

$11,295 

$8,915 

25-MHz  486SX;  8M  bytes  RAM;  1.44M- 
byte  disk  drive;  400M-byte  hard  drive 

N51  SLC-025 

$3,145 

$2,265 

16-MHz  386SLC;  2M  bytes  RAM;  1.44M- 
byte  disk  drive;  80M-byte  hard  drive 

BY  CAROL  HILDEBRAND 

CW  STAFF 


WHITE  PLAINS,  N.Y.  —  IBM 
finally  joined  the  throng  of  per¬ 
sonal  computer  vendors  re¬ 
sponding  to  Compaq  Computer 
Corp.’s  inflammatory  pricing 
flag,  but  analysts  cautioned  that 


the  industry  giant  will  also  have 
to  provide  new  product  lines  and 
explore  different  distribution  ap¬ 
proaches  to  retain  market  share. 

“I  don’t  think  price  is 
enough,”  said  Sam  Albert,  presi¬ 
dent  of  Sam  Albert  Associates  in 
Scarsdale,  N.Y.  “It’s  a  very  vital 
statistic,  but  there  are  other  crit¬ 


ical  success  factors  like  distribu¬ 
tion,  marketing  and  support.” 

Peter  Reilly,  director  of  Per¬ 
sonal  Systems  marketing  at 
IBM’s  National  Distribution  Di¬ 
vision,  acknowledged  that  the 
firm  has  a  ways  to  go.  While  say¬ 
ing  that  the  25%  to  30%  price 
cuts,  coupled  with  the  compa¬ 
ny’s  486SLC2  upgrade  offer  of 
$259,  bring  the  firm  up  to  par 
with  Compaq,  he  noted,  “We 
can’t  cover  three  product  lines 
with  one.  We  clearly  have  some 
holes  in  our  product  lines.” 

Pros  and  cons 

Some  users  applauded  the  pric¬ 
ing  moves.  Joe  King,  assistant 
vice  president  of  client  support 
services  at  Continental  Insur¬ 
ance  Co.  in  Neptune,  N.J.,  said 
that  between  the  discounts  he 
gets  from  his  dealer  and  the  ones 
he  gets  from  IBM,  the  price  cuts 
put  the  IBM  boxes  in  a  very  com¬ 
petitive  price  range. 

His  firm  is  standardized  on 
the  Personal  System/2  Models 
56  and  57,  “and  with  the  combi¬ 
nation  of  those  two  discounts, 
the  56  and  57  boxes  are  very 
competitive  with  Compaq  offer¬ 
ings,”  he  said. 

King  also  lauded  the  8M  bytes 


of  random-access  memory  now 
standard  on  those  PCs.  “We 
were  expecting  a  low-cost  up¬ 
grade,  and  they  made  it  free;  it's 
very  good  news,”  he  said. 

However,  the  price  cuts  came 
too  late  for  other  users.  Enrique 
Crespo  Jr.,  manager  of  user  com¬ 
puting  services  at  Torrington 
Co.  in  Torrington,  Conn.,  ex¬ 
plained,  “By  the  time  IBM 
brought  prices  down  to  our  level, 
we  had  a  whole  population  of  oth¬ 
er  machines.  We  don’t  want  to 
start  out  with  new  hardware.” 
He  cited  investments  in  mainte¬ 
nance,  training  and  spare  parts 
as  factors. 

IBM  has  other  plans,  but  Reil¬ 
ly  did  not  comment  on  the  re¬ 
ported  September  launch  of  an 
entry-level  product  line.  “We 
need  to  have  a  brand  of  products 
that  are  more  industry-stan¬ 
dard,”  he  said,  agreeing  that  the 


XT/AT  bus  would  be  an  industry 
standard.  “Clearly,  there  is  work 
yet  to  be  done.” 

He  also  acknowledged  that 
the  company  has  a  long  row  to 
hoe  in  broadening  its  distribution 
lines.  Although  he  swore  alle¬ 
giance  to  the  dealer  channel,  he 
said  the  company  would  expand. 
“Our  stated  strategy  is  to  get 
into  enough  distribution  chan¬ 
nels  to  satisfy  all  segments,  and 
we’re  not  there  yet,”  he  said. 

Reilly  said  the  company  was 
about  to  ship  its  first  mail-order 
catalog,  and  IBM  customers 
would  eventually  be  able  to  or¬ 
der  PCs  via  an  800  number.  The 
company  is  currently  piloting 
such  a  number  with  OS/2.  How¬ 
ever,  he  denied  reports  that  the 
non-IBM  brand  name  Ambra  PC 
series  —  currently  available  in 
Europe,  Canada  and  the  UK  — 
would  be  available  in  the  U.S. 


Playing  leapfrog 


As  IBM  slashed  prices  across  its  PC  line,  Advanced 
Logic  Research,  Inc.  (ALR)  lopped  22%  to  33%  off  its 
line  of  Intel  Corp.  1486-based  Ranger  notebooks, 
which  hit  the  shelves  a  scant  six  months  ago. 

“We  want  to  make  a  stance  in  the  high-end  note¬ 
book  business,”  said  David  Kirkey,  ALR’s  vice  president  of 
marketing.  “We  think  we  entered  the  market  with  what  prices 
are  going  to  be  six  months  down  the  road.” 

ALR  typically  offers  one  of  the  lowest  prices  on  486  products 
and  is  betting  its  notebook  strategy  on  the  486  platform. 

The  price  of  a  monochrome  25-MHz  486  system  with  a 
60M-byte  hard  drive  was  cut  32%,  to  $2,495.  A  similarly  con¬ 
figured  color  notebook  was  reduced  22%,  to  $3,495.  Kirkey 
said  a  486DX/25  notebook,  priced  at  $2,995,  was  27%  less 
than  a  comparable  Toshiba  America  Information  Systems,  Inc. 
T4400  DX  configuration,  which  is  priced  at  $4,098. 

CAROL  HILDEBRAND 


P5  chip  delay  does 
not  vex  Intel  users 


IBM  ponders  PC  spin-off 


CONTINUED  FROM  PAGE  1 

basic  chip  building  blocks,  the 
spokeswoman  explained. 

“I  think  the  market  is  doing 
very  well  with  486DX2,  so 
there’s  not  a  pressing  need  for  a 
new  chip,”  said  Michael  Slater, 
editor  of  “The  Microprocessor 
Report,”  a  Sebastopol,  Calif.- 
based  newsletter.  “Having  ac¬ 
complished  the  strategy  of  con¬ 
vincing  the  industry  that  they 
will  have  something  that  will 
compete  with  high-end  [RISC] 
chips,  they  can  take  a  leisurely 
pace  and  make  sure  that  they 
have  it  all  right.” 

While  most  personal  comput¬ 
er  vendors  would  not  comment 
on  the  delay,  few  seemed  per¬ 
turbed.  Intel’s  spokeswoman 
confirmed  that  numerous  ven¬ 
dors  would  demonstrate  their  P5 
wares  at  Comdex. 

Another  advantage  to  waiting 
is  continued  debugging.  Dean 
McCarron,  director  of  technol¬ 
ogy  at  Scottsdale,  Ariz.-based 
In-Stat,  Inc.,  added  that  with 
such  a  complex  chip,  it  is  difficult 
to  get  the  early  test  runs  to  yield 
an  acceptable  ratio  of  good  chips. 
“With  a  bigger  processor, 
there’s  more  room  for  mis¬ 
takes,”  he  explained. 

Users  and  analysts  both  said 


it  would  be  worth  waiting  a  cou¬ 
ple  of  months  to  avoid  a  debacle 
like  the  486/50-MHz  debut, 
where  several  vendors  shipped 
PCs  before  discovering  bugs  in 
the  chip. 

“We’d  be  happier  to  see  them 
go  through  all  their  quality-con¬ 
trol  measures  first  than  have  it  a 
couple  of  months  earlier,”  said 
Bill  Lodge,  a  project  leader  at 
Turner  Corp.  in  New  York. 
Lodge,  whose  company  moved 
off  mainframes  to  a  networked 
PC  environment,  got  caught  in 
the  crunch  caused  by  the  50- 
MHz  486  chip,  which  had  some 
heat  dissipation  problems. 

Others,  only  now  moving 
onto  the  486  line,  were  not  espe¬ 
cially  put  out  by  a  several-month 
delay  on  a  high-end  chip. 

“I  don’t  think  it  will  have  any 
major  impact  on  us,”  said  Glenn 
Sandusky,  chief  information  offi¬ 
cer  at  Miller  Mason  &  Dicken¬ 
son  in  Chicago.  “We  don’t  have 
any  overwhelming  need  for  the 
586  right  now.”  He  said  it  might 
be  something  to  look  into  in  the 
future  as  he  gets  larger  clients. 

Jeff  Newman,  assistant  vice 
president  at  Barclays  Bank  PLC 
in  New  York,  said  that  although 
he  couldn’t  wait  to  see  a  PS- 


based  PC,  he  plans  to  wait  till  the 
chip  goes  down  in  price  before 
buying.  The  delay  “doesn’t  af¬ 
fect  me  either  way  because  the 
PCs  will  be  too  high-priced  at  the 
beginning,”  he  said.  “I  now 
would  have  to  think  a  dozen 
times  before  I  spent  more  than 
$4,000  on  machines.” 

The  P5,  which  Intel  estimat¬ 
ed  will  initially  run  at  about  100 
million  instructions  per  second, 
is  the  company’s  first  supersca¬ 
lar  processor,  which  essentially 
means  that  the  chip  will  be  able 
to  perform  multiple  tasks  simul¬ 
taneously.  It  has  3.5  million  tran¬ 
sistors  —  more  than  double  that 
of  the  486.  The  chip  will  run  on  a 
reduced  instruction  set  comput¬ 
ing  (RlSC)-based  core  —  an  an¬ 
swer  to  charges  that  Intel  pro¬ 
cessors  could  not  keep  up  with 
high-end  RISC  chips. 

The  company  revved  up  the 
P5  product  cycle  to  quell  specu¬ 
lation  that  RISC  chips  would  out¬ 
perform  the  Intel  competition, 
and  most  analysts  said  this  delay 
will  not  affect  the  mind  share  In¬ 
tel  has  garnered  from  the  move. 

“Intel  has  a  $30  million  a  year 
market.  None  of  the  RISC  guys 
is  even  close  to  that,”  McCarron 
said.  “Intel  clearly  has  reason  to 
be  concerned.  However,  consid¬ 
ering  [its]  current  position,  they 
are  dominating  the  market.” 

Still,  competitors  such  as 
Cyrix,  Inc.  and  Advanced  Micro 
Devices,  Inc.  might  net  some 
short-term  gains  from  the  delay, 
analysts  said. 


CONTINUED  FROM  PAGE  1 

firmed  that  dicussions  are  under 
way  but  said  a  final  decision  has 
not  yet  been  reached. 

Operating  as  a  separate  sub¬ 
sidiary  would  rid  the  division  of 
corporate  overhead  and  enable  it 
to  more  effectively  control  mar¬ 
keting,  sales  and  distribution  — 
activities  that  are  currently  tied 
in  with  mainstream  IBM.  The 


HEY’LL  BE 
building  their 
own  bureaucra¬ 
cy.  They  have  to  watch 
their  cost  structure  so 
things  don’t  get  out  of 
hand.” 

FRANK  DZUBECK 
COMMUNICATIONS 
NETWORK  ARCHITECTS 


subsidiary  would  most  likely  be 
managed  by  James  Cannavino, 
general  manager  of  IBM’s  Per¬ 
sonal  Systems  Division. 

Frank  Dzubeck,  a  consultant 
at  Communications  Network  Ar¬ 
chitects,  Inc.  in  Washington, 
D.C.,  said  the  move  would  give 
Cannavino  and  others  much 
more  leeway  in  their  ability  to  do 
things  such  as  moving  manufac¬ 
turing,  but  negatives  do  exist. 


“They’ll  be  building  their  own 
bureaucracy.  They  have  to 
watch  their  cost  structure  so 
things  don’t  get  out  of  hand,” 
Dzubeck  said. 

“I  think  they  are  finally  going 
to  compete  against  the  clones, 
but  they’ve  got  to  shut  off  all  of 
their  overhead,”  said  Steven 
Fisher,  president  of  Canaan  Ana¬ 
lytics,  Inc.  and  a  27-year  IBM 
veteran. 

Although  details  of  the  discus¬ 
sions  remain  unclear,  most  ob¬ 
servers  said  they  picture  the 
personal  computer  subsidiary 
evolving  into  several  operating 
units  within  the  division:  One 
would  sell  high-end  systems 
through  dealers,  and  another  — 
a  low-end  group  —  would  move 
products  through  commodity 
channels  such  as  mail  order  and 
superstores. 

Gaining  sales  control  brings 
up  the  issue  of  having  multiple 
IBM  salesmen  banging  on  the  in¬ 
formation  systems  door,  but 
sources  said  that  a  great  deal  of 
product  will  be  wholesaled  back 
to  IBM  Sales  and  Marketing  for 
sales  through  that  channel. 

Disclosure  of  the  spin-off  is 
expected  as  early  as  mid-Sep¬ 
tember,  which  could  coincide 
with  or  slightly  precede  the 
launch  of  IBM’s  new  low-end  PC 
family,  slated  for  a  Sept.  22  un¬ 
veiling,  sources  said. 
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Micro  Focus  Dialog  System  2.1  ™ 


Dialog  System  makes  it  possible  to 
prototype  and  customize  graphical  user  interfaces 
without  learning  complicated  Application 
Programming  Interfaces  (APIs).  Programmers 
familiar  with  COBOL  can  be  up  and  running 
quickly  with  Dialog  System. 

And  which  “industry  standard”  user 
interface  will  best  suit  the  end  users  at  your  site? 
Will  it  be  Microsoft®  Windows™?  OS/2® 
Presentation  Manager™?  OSF/Motif™?  Or  perhaps 
character-mode  interfaces  for  DOS  and  UNIX®? 

When  you  develop  user  interfaces  with 
Dialog  System,  it  doesn’t  matter,  because  a  single 
user  interface  can  be  portable  across  all  these 
environments. 

Dialog  System  supports  “point  and  click” 
development  of  graphical  and 
character-based  user  interfaces.  It  IBM  r  AD/cyd.- 
isolates  screen  and  keyboard  logic  ^ 


from  COBOL  applications,  replacing  hundreds  of 
lines  of  screen  definition  code  with  a  simple  CALL 
statement.  That  means  smaller,  faster  and  more 
reusable  COBOL  programs. 

Dialog  System  user  interfaces  can  be 
prototyped,  developed  and  updated  without 
impacting  the  application  logic.  When  a  prototype 
interface  is  completed,  it  can  be  put  directly  into 
production  without  any  additional  development. 

Bring  the  excitement  of  GUIs  to  your 
COBOL  applications  with  Micro  Focus  COBOL  and 
Dialog  System. 

Call  today.  Take  advantage  of  the  special 
price  on  Dialog  System  and  save  $500.  Call  Micro 
Focus  at  800-872-6265. 


MICRO  FOCLJ 


Micro  Focus  Inc.,  2465  East  Bayshore  Road,  Palo  Alto,  CA  94303.  Tel.  (41 5)  856-4161. 


Micro  Focus  GSA  Contract  Number  GS00K90AGS525  1-PS02. 


Micro  Focus  is  a  registered  trademark  of  Micro  Focus.  Dialog  System  and  "A  Better  Way  of  Programming"  are  trademarks  of  Micro  Focus.  Microsoft  is  a  registered  trademark  of  Microsoft  Corporation.  Windows  is  a  trademark  of  Microsoft  Corporation  IBM  and  OS/2  are  registered 
trademarks  of  International  Business  Machines  Corporation.  Presentation  Manager  is  a  trademark  of  International  Business  Machines  Corporation.  OSF/Motif  is  a  trademark  of  Open  Software  Foundation.  UNIX  is  a  registered  trademark  of  UNIX  Systems  Laboratories  Inc. 
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First  links  between  object, 
relational  databases  forged 

Vendors  announce  partnerships,  tools  to  bridge  architectural  gaps 


BY  JEAN  S.  BOZMAN 

CW  STAFF 


SAN  FRANCISCO  —  Object  da¬ 
tabases  are  on  a  collision -course 
with  relational  databases. 

Users  and  vendors  at  last 
week’s  Object  World  show  said 
the  two  technologies  are  des¬ 
tined  to  meet  in  the  mid-1990s, 
even  though  object-oriented  da¬ 
tabases  hold  different  types  of 
data  than  relational  databases, 
and  the  two  are  architecturally 
isolated  because  there  have  been 
no  interfaces  between  them. 
That  is  about  to  change,  howev¬ 
er,  as  several  firms  announced 
links  between  object-oriented 
databases  and  relational  systems 
last  week: 

•  Hewlett-Packard  Co.  in 

Palo  Alto,  Calif.,  said  its  Open- 
ODB  object  database,  which 
shipped  in  December,  will  be 
linked  to  the  Informix  OnLine 
relational  database  from  Infor¬ 
mix  Software,  Inc.  in  Menlo 
Park,  Calif. 

Under  a  cross-licensing  deal, 
OpenODB  objects  will  be  stored 
inside  the  relational  database 
and  accessed  through  HP’s  Ob¬ 
ject  SQL  interface.  Informix  will 
also  adapt  its  4GL  +  +  tool, 
which  has  object-oriented  exten¬ 
sions,  so  it  can  write  applications 
for  OpenODB.  The  OpenODB 
product  already  works  with  HP’s 
AllBase/SQL  relational  data¬ 
base. 

•  Digital  Equipment  Corp. 

announced  its  own  object-orient¬ 
ed  database,  called  DEC  Ob¬ 


ject/DB  Version  1.0.  The  prod¬ 
uct,  which  is  slated  to  ship  in 
September,  is  based  on  an  ob¬ 
ject-oriented  database  made  by 
Objectivity,  Inc.  in  Menlo 
Park,  Calif.  DEC  will  sell  and 
support  Object/DB  and  provide 

Object  of  desire 

Object-oriented  DBMS 
vendors  can  expect 
substantial  growth  if  they  can 
provide  the  capabilities  of 
traditional  DBMSs 

$446M* 

Object-oriented 
DBMS  revenue 


$13.7M 

m 

1991  1996 

‘Projected 

Source:  International  Data  Corp. 

software  tools  to  create  applica¬ 
tions  that  will  link  the  object  da¬ 
tabase  to  Rdb. 

•  Object  Design,  Inc.  in  Bur¬ 
lington,  Mass.,  and  Progress 
Software  Corp.  in  Bedford, 
Mass.,  signed  a  joint  develop¬ 
ment  and  marketing  agreement 
under  which  Object  Design’s  Ob- 
jectStore  object-oriented  data¬ 
base  management  system  will 
be  linked  to  the  Progress  4GL 
fourth-generation  language, 
which  is  used  to  write  relational 
database  applications.  Products 


are  scheduled  to  undergo  beta 
tests  in  the  fourth  quarter  and 
ship  in  the  first  quarter  of  1 993. 

•  Servio  Corp.  started  shipping 
Release  3.0  of  its  GemStone  ob¬ 
ject  database,  which  contains 
links  to  Sybase,  Inc.’s  SQL  Serv¬ 
er  relational  database  system. 
Servio’s  GeODE  development 
tools  are  used  to  construct  ob¬ 
ject-oriented  applications. 

Industry  analysts  said  such 
partnerships  are  inevitable,  giv¬ 
en  the  small  size  of  most  object- 
oriented  database  vendors  and 
the  requirement  to  link  object- 
oriented  products  to  the  existing 
information  systems  infrastruc¬ 
ture.  This  leaves  object  database 
firms  with  very  few  choices,  said 
Donald  Feinberg,  a  senior  soft¬ 
ware  analyst  at  Gartner  Group, 
Inc.  in  Stamford,  Conn. 

“They  are  either  going  to 
form  an  alliance  with  the 
RDBMS  vendors,  be  bought  out 
by  them  or  go  out  of  business,” 
Feinberg  said. 

Newcomers  to  object-orient¬ 
ed  systems  are  drawn  to  their 
strongest  selling  points:  reusabi¬ 
lity  of  objects,  reduced  develop¬ 
ment  time  and  the  freedom  to  as¬ 
sociate  any  two  objects  without 
complex  indexing  schemes.  But 
object  databases  have  existed  in 
a  vacuum,  set  apart  by  unique 
data-access  methods  and  special 
software  tools. 

If  the  gap  between  object  da¬ 
tabases  and  relational  databases 
were  bridged  with  similar  data- 
access  methods,  IS  developers 
could  draw  on  a  rich  set  of  data 


Oracle  updates  application  packages 


BY  JEAN  S.  BOZMAN 

CW  STAFF 


SAN  FRANCISCO  —  As  ex¬ 
pected,  Oracle  Corp.  updated  its 
4-year-old  line  of  application 
software  packages  last  week, 
adding  client/server  support  and 
graphical  user  interfaces.  The 
move  followed  a  yearlong  re¬ 
write  of  the  applications,  which 
have  had  quality  problems  since 
1988. 

“The  customers  used  to  be 
unhappy  because  they  felt  they 
were  being  used  for  quality-as¬ 
surance  testing,”  said  George 
Koch,  senior  vice  president  at 
Oracle’s  application  division. 

Oracle  Applications  Release  9 
is  a  suite  of  23  financial  and  man¬ 
ufacturing  applications  and  four 
programming  utilities  built  with 
the  Oracle  Applications  Object 
Library,  a  replacement  for  the 
aging  Application  Foundation 
tool  kit.  Programs  are  now  docu¬ 


mented  in  Oracle’s  CASEDic- 
tionary  so  users  can  customize 
the  packages.  They  will  be  avail¬ 
able  next  year  on  30  platforms  at 
prices  ranging  from  $26,000  to 
$166,000. 

Icon  format 

A  companion  product,  the  Oracle 
Business  Manager,  is  a  personal 
computer-based  “client”  that 
can  access  all  the  new  applica¬ 
tions  and  present  them  to  end  us¬ 
ers  in  an  icon-based  format. 

Previously,  Oracle  applica¬ 
tions  were  designed  for  display 
on  character-mode  terminals. 
Users  can  now  store  many  re¬ 
port  formats  on  the  database 
server,  allowing  Oracle  to  sup¬ 
port  user  sites  where  PCs  are 
used  as  clients. 

Oracle  applications  users  said 
they  were  pleased  with  the  en¬ 
hancements,  but  several  had  not 
been  briefed  yet.  Greg  Larson, 
manager  of  business  systems  at 


Nerco,  Inc.  in  Portland,  Ore., 
said  his  energy  firm  plans  to  use 
an  automatic  posting  feature  for 
the  General  Ledger  package, 
which  posts  updates  from  the  ac¬ 
counts  payable  package. 

Coca-Cola  Bottling  Co.  in 
New  York  and  Greenwich, 
Conn.,  plans  to  make  use  of  the 
Oracle  Payables  package’s  “in¬ 
voice  import”  feature  for  elec¬ 
tronic  data  interchange  applica¬ 
tions,  said  Ronald  Drew, 
manager  of  systems  develop¬ 
ment. 

Industry  analysts  said  Oracle 
will  be  able  to  grow  its  $49  mil¬ 
lion  applications  business  but  will 
face  tough  competition  from  tra¬ 
ditional  applications  vendors. 

“D&B  is  the  biggest  player  in 
the  Fortune  1,000  applications 
business,  and  Oracle’s  applica¬ 
tions  business  is  one-tenth  that 
size,”  said  Neal  Hill,  a  senior  an¬ 
alyst  at  Forrester  Research,  Inc. 
in  Cambridge,  Mass. 


from  both  database  structures 
for  complex  applications. 

“We  see  the  benefits  of  using 
object-oriented  technology  to 
build  new  applications,  since  our 
Cobol  systems  are  very  old,” 
said  Mike  Blask,  an  IS  adminis¬ 
trator  at  the  Maricopa  County 
Health  Services  Agency  in  Phoe¬ 
nix. 

But  there  is  a  need  to  share 
data  with  departments  that  have 
relational  databases,  Blask  said: 
“We  probably  would  not  be  able 
to  go  to  object-oriented  technol¬ 
ogy  if  those  links  to  older  sys¬ 
tems  didn’t  exist.” 

But  some  users  questioned 
whether  the  links  between  ob¬ 
ject  databases  and  relational  da¬ 
tabases  are  really  needed,  even  if 
they  will  soon  be  available.  They 
said  the  stuff  of  which  object-ori¬ 
ented  databases  are  made  —  ev¬ 
erything  from  geometric  data  to 
multimedia  images  to  engineer¬ 
ing  drawings  —  cannot  be 
jammed  into  the  up-and-down, 
left-and-right  rows  and  columns 
of  relational  databases. 

“It’s  like  chalk  and  cheese,  to 
quote  an  English  phrase,”  said 
Cecil  Bloch,  a  senior  analyst  at 
the  Research  Libraries  Group, 
Inc.  in  Mountain  View,  Calif., 
which  builds  library  systems 
with  object-oriented  software. 
“Object  databases  and  relational 
databases  are  inherently  differ¬ 


ent.  The  only  reason  there  has  to 
be  continuity  is  that  the  relation¬ 
al  database  companies  don’t 
want  to  rebuild  everything.” 

Although  partnerships  be¬ 
tween  object-oriented  firms  and 
relational  database  firms  are 
new,  they  are  likely  to  multiply 
in  coming  years.  Oracle  Corp.  is 
reportedly  looking  for  partners 
to  add  object-oriented  features 


Partner¬ 
ships  are 

inevitable,  giv¬ 
en  the  small  size  of 
most  object-oriented 
databases  vendors  and 
the  requirement  to 
link  object-oriented 
products  to  the  exist¬ 
ing  IS  infrastructure. 


to  its  Oracle  7  database  release. 
The  Ask  Co.’s  Ingres  Products 
Division  recently  announced  a 
partnership  with  ESL,  Inc.  in 
Sunnyvale,  Calif.,  to  store  ESL’s 
class  library  of  multidimensional 
objects  inside  the  Ingres  rela¬ 
tional  database.  And  industry  an¬ 
alysts  predicted  that  HP  will 
soon  license  OpenODB  to  other 
RDBMS  vendors. 


Three  lessons 
in  objectivity 

The  leading  lights  of  the  personal  computer  industry 
traded  barbs  at  last  week’s  Object  World  over  who 
would  incorporate  object-oriented  features  first. 

Jim  Allchin,  Microsoft  Corp.’s  vice  president  of  ad¬ 
vanced  systems,  joined  Borland  International,  Inc. 
Chief  Executive  Officer  Philippe  Kahn  and  Next,  Inc.  CEO 
Steve  Jobs  in  a  three-hour  show-and-tell  demonstration  of  object 
features  found  in  the  trio’s  current  and  future  products. 

Microsoft  was  criticized  by  Kahn  and  Jobs  for  failing  to  jam 
enough  object-oriented  features  into  the  current  release  of  Win¬ 
dows  3.1,  never  mind  the  first  release  of  Windows  New  Technol¬ 
ogy  (NT).  Allchin  countered  that  Microsoft’s  Object  Linking 
and  Embedding  (OLE)  protocol  is  being  enhanced,  while  the  Mi¬ 
crosoft  Object  Manager  for  handling  system  resources  is  hidden 
in  the  kernel  of  NT. 

Allchin  also  claimed  Microsoft’s  object  solution  would  be 
more  cost-effective  than  Next’s.  “Steve  showed  all  the  things  I 
showed,”  he  said,  “but  I  showed  it  on  PCs.” 

Kahn  had  another  view  of  Microsoft’s  strategy  to  migrate  its 
installed  base  to  objects.  “Today,  the  only  thing  object-oriented 
about  OLE  is  its  name,”  he  charged.  And,  intoning  his  mantra 
for  object  technology,  Kahn  added:  “It  has  no  inheritance,  en¬ 
capsulation  or  polymorphism.”  He  showed  a  police  report  pro¬ 
gram,  built  by  two  San  Jose,  Calif.,  police  officers  with  Bor¬ 
land’s  C+  + -based  Object  Vision.  He  said  his  product 
“surfaced”  the  object  features,  allowing  users  to  link  spread¬ 
sheets  and  graphs. 

Jobs  wound  up  the  session  by  announcing  that  NextStep  3.0 
will  ship  next  month  and  demonstrating  icon-heavy  object-ori¬ 
ented  applications  on  a  Next  computer  screen.  “We’re  going  to 
be  60  days  late,  and  I  apologize  for  that,”  Jobs  said,  “but  at  least 
we  have  some  software  to  ship.” 

NextStep  3.0,  which  runs  on  Next  machines  and  Intel  Corp. 
1486-based  PCs,  conforms  to  the  Object  Management  Group 
specifications  for  object-oriented  technology,  he  said. 

JEAN  S.  BOZMAN 
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Richmd  Rogets. 


The  architects  of  software  confront  the  same 
challenge  as  the  architects  of  steel  and  glass: 
the  constant  of  change. 

Changes  in  business.  And  changes  in 
technology. 

There  is  one  software  architecture  design¬ 
ed  to  deal  with  the  constant  of  change:  Sybase. 


computing  environment  changes.  And  the 
flexibility  to  run  those  applications  on  the  hard¬ 
ware  of  your  choice:  PCs,  workstations,  mini¬ 
computers,  mainframes. 

This  flexibility  makes  Sybase  the  most 
effective  technology  for  building  todays  on-line 
enterprise.  And  gives  you  a  unique  ability  to 
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Sybase  gives  you  the  flexibility  to  create  adapt  to  the  needs  of  tomorrow. 


applications  that  integrate  data  sources  of 
every  kind-databases,  multimedia,  real-time 
sources,  even  mainframe  applications-into  a 
high  performance  client/server  computing 
environment. The  flexibility  to  modify  those 
applications  quickly  as  your  business  and 


Sybase.  Client/server  architecture  for  the 
on-line  enterprise. 

To  find  out  more  about  our  database, 
application  development  and  connectivity 
products,  and  our  multi-vendor  consulting 
services,  call  1-800-8-SYBASE. 


The  Lloyds  Building,  London.  Designed 
by  Richard  Rogers.  A  loose,  changeable 
framework,  constructed  with  com¬ 
ponents  which  can  easily  be  adapted, 
removed,  or  reconfigured  as  business 
needs  change. 


Sybase 

CLIENT/SERVER  ARCHITECTURE  FOR  THE  ON-LINE  ENTERPRISE 


GREAT  EXPECTATIONS 
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Olsen’s  shadow  looms  large  at  DEC 


BY  MELINDA-CAROL  BALLOU 
and  KIM  S.  NASH 

CW  STAFF 


MAYNARD,  Mass.  —  The  im¬ 
pending  exit  of  Digital  Equip¬ 
ment  Corp.’s  founder,  Ken  Ol¬ 
sen,  left  longtime  users  and  DEC 
watchers  pensive  last  week,  re¬ 
flecting  on  what  once  was  and 
how  Olsen  made  it  that  way. 

“It’s  a  hell  of  a  legacy:  a  $14 
billion  company  started  from  a 
shoebox,  one  of  the  world’s  fore¬ 
most  operating  systems,  a  staff 
of  talented  people  and  a  product 
set  that  is  pretty  good,  with  the 
Alpha  chip  set  at  the  pinnacle,” 
said  Jeffrey  Jalbert,  an  executive 
committee  member  of  the  Digi¬ 


tal  Equipment  Computer  Users 
Society. 

Observers  across  the  board 
similarly  lauded  Olsen  for  his 
contributions  both  to  his  compa¬ 
ny  and  to  the  industry,  which 
many  said  would  have  been  vast¬ 
ly  different  without  him. 

“When  you  think  about  it,  if  it 
weren’t  for  Ken  Olsen,  we’d  all 
be  using  punch  cards  still,”  said 
Bill  Bluestein,  a  senior  analyst  at 
Forrester  Research,  Inc.,  a  re¬ 
search  firm  in  Cambridge,  Mass. 

With  three  other  engineers 
and  $70,000  in  venture  capital, 
Olsen  created  DEC  in  1957,  pull¬ 
ing  the  firm  atop  the  billion  dollar 
mark  20  years  later.  As  sales 
crested  to  $7.6  billion  in  1986, 


Fortune  called  him  “arguably 
the  most  successful  entrepre¬ 
neur  in  the  history  of  American 
business.” 

But  at  least  126,000  other 
people  —  DEC’s  head  count  at 
its  peak  this  year  —  helped  Ol¬ 
sen  achieve  those  honors  and,  in 
a  way,  helped  him  decide  to 
leave. 

Those  who  know  Olsen  said 
he  retired  after  being  pressured 
to  make  changes  that,  while  nec¬ 
essary,  left  a  bad  taste  in  his 
mouth:  enormous  layoffs. 

Olsen  had  consistently  object¬ 
ed  to  wielding  the  ax  and  was 
largely  responsible  for  a  gener¬ 
ous  early  retirement  plan  this 
spring,  observers  said. 


Just  one  day  before  he  an¬ 
nounced  his  resignation  [CW, 
July  20],  a  troubled  Olsen  told 
Computerworld ,  “We’ve  always 
had  to  adjust  our  size,  but  to  say 
that  you’re  going  to  lay  off  5,000 
people  [for  example]  —  I  hate 
this  way  of  doing  it.  I  want  to 
take  care  of  people,  tell  them 
one-on-one  and  help  them  find  a 
job.” 

Slow  to  move 

Olsen’s  reluctance  also  extended 
to  certain  emerging  technol¬ 
ogies  such  as  personal  comput¬ 
ers,  unshielded  twisted-pair  ca¬ 
bling  and  Unix.  DEC  eventually 
came  around  on  all  counts. 

In  the  case  of  Unix,  Olsen  ulti¬ 


mately  OK’d  the  creation  of  an 
open  version  of  VMS,  DEC’s  15- 
year-old  flagship  proprietary  op¬ 
erating  system.  He  also  launched 
Alpha,  a  new  generation  of  re¬ 
duced  instruction  set  computing 
technology. 

Ironically,  Alpha  machines  — 
widely  regarded  as  DEC’s  re¬ 
deemer  from  financial  hell  —  are 
due  for  delivery  shortly  after  Ol¬ 
sen  hangs  up  his  chief  executive 
officer’s  hat  at  year’s  end. 

When  Alpha  ships,  “DEC  may 
well  be  a  technical  leader  once 
again,  which  has  a  lot  to  do  with 
[Olsen’s]  insight  and  leader¬ 
ship,”  said  A1  Chaby,  MIS  direc¬ 
tor  at  Envirosafe  Management 
Services,  Inc.  in  Valley  Forge, 
Pa.  “It’s  a  pity  that  the  financial 
performance  of  DEC  has  been 
weak  because  they  are  in  for  a 
resurgence”  with  Alpha. 


Dilemma:  Should  DEC 
divide  in  order  to  conquer? 

CONTINUED  FROM  PAGE  1 


no  definitive  plans,  but  Jack 
Smith,  senior  vice  president  of 
operations,  said  the  focus  is  on 
certain  manufacturing  and  gen¬ 
eral  administration  functions. 

If  DEC  is  to  survive,  Palmer 
must  also  change  the  company’s 
reputation  for  being  slow  to  re¬ 
act  to  market  demands,  said  Su¬ 
san  McGary,  an  analyst  at  The 
Yankee  Group  in  Boston. 

DEC’s  traditional  monolithic 
structure  kept  VMS  products 
“nice  and  coherent  top  to  bot¬ 
tom,  but  the  company  was  less 
able  to  react  quicldy  to  changes 
in  the  market  that  way,”  said  Bill 
Sines,  an  analyst  at  Framing¬ 
ham,  Mass. -based  Technology 
Investment  Strategies  Corp. 

Still  unclear  —  but  expected 
to  be  made  public  within  a  few 
weeks  —  is  just  how  many  DEC 
employees  will  lose  their  jobs. 
Smith  said  he  had  “no  doomsday 
numbers”  to  share  regarding  the 
severity  of  layoffs  expected,  but 


he  denied  that  head-count  reduc¬ 
tions  would  reach  20,000,  a 
number  widely  bandied  about  by 
analysts. 

The  company  bulldozed  its 
ranks  during  the  past  year  by 
23,000,  down  to  113,800.  That 
18%  reduction  produced  about 
half  of  the  $1  billion  annualized 
spending  cut  achieved  in  fiscal 
1992,  Smith  said. 

Smith  was  equally  short  on 
specifics  about  which  product 
lines  will  be  gutted  following 
staffing  and  funding  cutbacks. 
“We’ve  taken  most  of  the  fat  out 
of  the  system.  We’ll  get  the  rest 
out  through  business  process  re¬ 
engineering,”  he  said. 

Observers  were  divided  on 
whether  DEC  should  abandon  its 
second  stab  at  the  personal  com¬ 
puter  business. 

However,  Smith  said  the 
company  will  push  on,  despite 
the  meager  margins  hurting  PC 
veterans  such  as  Compaq  Com¬ 


puter  Corp.  and  IBM. 

If  workers  associated  with  Al¬ 
pha  are  safe,  so  are  those  in 
DEC’s  systems  integration 
group,  judging  by  Smith’s  re¬ 
marks.  To  buffer  its  hardware 
strategy,  DEC  will  push  hard  to 
promote  itself  as  a  service  pro¬ 
vider,  he  said.  “This  is  not  a  ‘fix- 
it’  business.  Our  focus  is  network 
management  and  systems  inte¬ 
gration,”  Smith  said. 

To  DEC’s  credit,  service  rev¬ 
enue  grew  11%,  from  $5.6  bil¬ 
lion  last  year  to  $6.2  billion  for 
1992.  “In  an  inflationary  year, 
that’s  a  good  sign,”  noted  John 
Jones,  an  analyst  at  Salomon 
Brothers,  Inc.  in  San  Francisco. 

And  while  Alpha  remains 
DEC’s  great  hope,  some  users 
said  they  are  just  not  yet  inter¬ 
ested  in  the  systems,  which  are 
slated  to  arrive  in  early  1993. 

“I  haven’t  been  real  im¬ 
pressed  with  what  I’ve  seen  so 
far  —  and  that’s  only  been  on  pa¬ 
per  anyway,”  said  Jeri  Mahoney, 
a  systems  specialist  at  Bridge¬ 
stone/Firestone  Scientific  Com¬ 
puting  in  Akron,  Ohio. 

Mid-Atlantic  correspondent 
Thomas  Hoffman  contributed 
to  this  report. 


The  customers  speak 


None  of  the  users  interviewed  last  week  envied 
the  challenge  awaiting  DEC’s  new  CEO,  Robert 
Palmer,  but  they  had  plenty  of  advice  for  him  — 
particularly  on  customer  and  competitor  rela¬ 
tionships.  Time  will  tell  whether  the  customer 
is  always  right. 

Richard  Marx,  director  of  information  ser¬ 
vices  at  Commonwealth  Electric  Co.  in  Ware- 
ham,  Mass.: 

•  “DEC  marketing  is  an  oxymoron.  If  Palmer 
has  a  better  marketing  focus  than  Olsen  did,  he 
has  a  better  shot  at  turning  things  around  for 
the  company.” 

Bobby  Graves,  systems  manager  at  Cham¬ 
pion  International,  a  paper  mill  in  Court- 
land,  Ala.: 

•  “I’d  get  friendlier  with  other  companies. 


They’re  going  to  have  to  make  friends  with  oth¬ 
er  vendors,  especially  IBM,  if  they  want  to  sur¬ 
vive.  Many  businesses  run  both  DEC  and  IBM 
equipment,  and  they  want  to  get  that  stuff  talk¬ 
ing  to  each  other.  ” 

Ray  Sasso,  chief  information 
officer  at  food  p  rocessi  ng  company 
SimplotCo.  in  Boise,  Idaho: 

•  “They  really  need  to  polish  up 
sales  and  marketing.”  More  often 
than  not,  Sasso  added,  the  person 
selling  him  a  product  does  not  understand  how  it 
fits  in  with  the  rest  of  his  estimated  $20  million 
worth  of  DEC  equipment. 

“Do  something  to  elevate  the  stature  of  the 
marketing  function  within  the  company,”  he  ad¬ 
vised  Palmer.  “The  only  people  who  feel  loved 
at  DEC  are  engineers.” 


DEC  dives 

DEC  sinks  into  a  red  hole  in  the 
fourth  quarter  by  $1.86  billion 

1 1  4Q  1992 

ended 

\\  June  27 


Percent 
change  from 
corresponding 
quarter,  1991 


‘Includes  a  $1.5B  restructuring  charge. 
112.9%  denotes  an  increase  in  net  loss. 

Source:  Digital  Equipment  Corp. 


Fiscal  year 
1992 


Revenue 

$3.91  B 

(1%) 

$13.93B 

Net  loss* 

$(1.86B) 

112.9% 

$(2.80B)  L 

Cost  of  sales 

$2.31  B 

13.9% 

$8.1 3B 

Walk  a  mile 


Computerworld  asked  industry  veterans,  some  of  whom  have 
been  through  the  corporate  wringer  themselves,  what  they 
would  do  in  Robert  Palmer’s  shoes. 


Gordon  Bell.  Now  a  consultant,  Bell  oversaw 
development  of  DEC’s  PDP  and  VAX  minicom¬ 
puter  lines  and  worked  at  DEC  for  1 7 years. 

•  “I’d  work  like  hell  to  get  the  company  focused  on 
lines  of  businesses.  It  was  incredibly  stupid  to  an¬ 
nounce  [Alpha]  before  they  had  it  available.” 


Edson  de  Castro.  After  spending  eight  years 
in  DEC’s  engineering  department,  de  Castro  left 
to  co-found  Data  General  Corp.  He  is  a  director 
at  a  handful  of  technology  firms. 

•  “Forget  about  the  VAX.  Don’t  put  any  more 
money  into  that  product  line.  Tell  it  like  it  is  on 
Wall  Street.  Get  on  with  open  systems,  PCs  and  Unix  worksta¬ 
tions.” 


John  Cunningham.  Currently  serving  as  director  at  sever¬ 
al  computer  companies,  Cunningham  was  formerly  a  top 
gun  at  DEC’s  rival,  Wang  Laboratories,  Inc. 

•  “Take  out  three  out  of  every  10  employees  from  all  depart¬ 
ments.  You  just  don’t  need  112,000  people  anywhere  —  I 
don’t  care  who  you  are.  Find  a  way  into  the  PC  business.  They 
missed  in  1982,  but  that  doesn’t  mean  they  can’t  do  it  now.” 

Frank  Dodge.  Chief  executive  officer  of  The 
Dodge  Group,  a  Framingham,  Mass.-based 
client/ server  software  developer,  and  co-founder 
of  McCormack  &  Dodge,  now  part  of  Dun  & 

Bradstreet  Software. 

•  “So  many  people  in  that  company  are  overly 
committed  to  the  VAX  that  some  of  them  can’t  let  go.  Those 
that  can’t  let  go  should  be  sent  away  —  R&D,  marketing, 
sales,  everyone.  I’d  keep  people  around  only  to  support  the 
VAX  line  and  enhance  it.” 
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Windows  leads  Delta  to  mixed  platforms 


Key  OS/2  ports 
slow  to  arrive 

BY  ROSEMARY  HAMILTON 

CW  STAFF 


WHITE  PLAINS,  N.Y.  —  In  the  four 
months  since  IBM’s  release  of  OS/2  2.0, 
few  major  personal  computer  software 
vendors  have  shipped  compatible  prod¬ 
ucts. 

IBM  now  boasts  that  160  companies 
are  shipping  OS/2  2.0  applications,  in¬ 
cluding  Novell,  Inc.  and  Oracle  Corp.  But 
most  of  the  top  PC  applications  providers 
remain  in  the  verbal  commitment  phase. 

Users  contacted  last  week,  however, 
said  they  are  still  so  preoccupied  with 
testing  and  rolling  out  OS/2  2.0  that  they 
are  not  yet  worried  about  applications 
availability.  “Most  of  the  majors  have  32- 
bit  programs  in  beta  or  close  to  that,”  said 
Bob  Hecht,  vice  president  of  investment 
systems  at  Prudential  Investment  Corp. 
“You  can  use  most  of  your  DOS  and  Win¬ 
dows  apps  under  2.0.  But  on  the  other 
hand,  you  want  [32-bit  applications]  as  an 
option.” 

However,  Jeff  Newman,  an  assistant 
vice  president  at  Barclays  Bank  PLC  in 
New  York,  said  he  is  still  waiting  for  Mi¬ 
crosoft  Corp.’s  decision  on  LAN  Manager 
for  OS/2,  and  without  that  support,  his 
OS/2  2.0  installation  will  be  delayed. 

Ruth  Warren,  a  Microsoft  senior  prod¬ 
uct  manager  for  LAN  Manager,  said  the 
company  is  shipping  a  client  version  of 
LAN  Manager  with  2.0  support  to  beta- 
test  sites  and  forecasts  a  September  ship 
date.  However,  the  company  will  not  yet 
commit  to  a  server  version  of  LAN  Man¬ 
ager  with  OS/2  2.0  support  because  it  has 
concerns  about  2.0’s  “stability.” 

Other  top  PC  software  companies, 
such  as  WordPerfect  Corp.,  said  they  will 
support  OS/2  2.0  but  would  not  say  when 
products  would  be  available. 

John  Soyring,  IBM’s  Personal  Systems 
director  of  software  development  pro¬ 
grams,  said  he  is  pleased  with  the  pro¬ 
gress  and  pointed  out  that  several  top 
software  companies  delivered  Microsoft 
Windows  3.0-compatible  products  more 
than  a  year  after  3.0’s  debut. 

Borland  International,  Inc.  is  shipping 
Object  Vision  for  OS/2,  but  its  applications 
group  could  provide  no  specific  product 
plans  for  2.0  support.  Lotus  Development 
Corp.  is  committed  to  releasing  its  suite  of 
products  with  OS/2  2.0  support  and  said 
its  1-2-3  spreadsheet  and  Freelance 
Graphics  for  2.0  will  ship  by  year’s  end. 

Also,  Microsoft  is  still  holding  firm 
with  its  strategy  not  to  further  enhance 
OS/2  versions  of  Excel  and  Word  unless  it 
sees  a  “sufficient”  demand  for  IBM’s  32- 
bit  operating  system. 


Check  out  the 
Marketplace  Pages 
on  Page  91. 
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ects  on  a  case-by-case  basis  and  select  the 
one  with  the  best  cost  and  functionality. 
Eubanks  also  acknowledged  that  a  mixed 
environment  brings  a  new  set  of  prob¬ 
lems:  making  it  all  work  together. 

According  to  Eubanks,  development  is 
under  way  to  bridge  the  OS/2  and  Win¬ 
dows  environments,  but  he  would  not  pro¬ 
vide  details. 

“To  get  context  on  this,  all  you  have  to 
do  is  look  at  the  [financial]  news,”  said 
Brad  Power,  a  principal  at  CSC  Index,  Inc. 
and  director  of  the  company’s  re-engi¬ 
neering  research  and  advisory  service. 
“They,  like  all  airlines,  are  in  trouble  fi¬ 


nancially.  If  they  are  looking  at  technol¬ 
ogy  decisions,  then  they  will  look  for  the 
lowest  cost  solution.” 

Last  week,  Delta  reported  a  fiscal  year 
1992  year-end  loss  of  $506.3  million  on 
revenue  of  $10.8  billion.  For  the  fourth 
quarter,  ended  June  30,  it  reported  a  loss 
of  $180  million  on  revenue  of  $2.8  billion. 

Power  said  the  move  to  a  mixed-plat¬ 
form  strategy  also  reflects  the  corporate 
culture  at  Delta,  which  is  known  as  a  more 
practical  operation  and  less  pioneering 
than  some  of  its  competitors. 

Delta  “has  very  good  operators  —  the 
best  people  —  and  they  make  very  practi¬ 


cal  decisions,”  Power  said.  “They  don’t 
make  technically  aggressive  or  risky 
ones.” 

Delta  will  continue  to  use  OS/2  for  an 
airport  traffic-management  system,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Eubanks.  He  said  the  company 
will  evaluate  OS/2  for  future  projects  and 
has  no  intention  of  pulling  the  plug  on  it 
overall. 

“We  want  to  do  what’s  best  for  users, 
whether  it’s  OS/2,  Windows  or  dumb  ter¬ 
minals,”  Eubanks  added. 

An  IBM  spokesman  said,  “To  our 
knowledge,  our  relationship  with  Delta 
has  not  changed.” 


PRESENTING  THE  AUTOPILOT 
THATU  HELP  YOUR  OASD  SYSTEM  FLY  ITSELF. 


It’s  called  Space  Monitor.  And  it  not 
only  automates  and  controls  your  DASD 
storage,  it  also  allows  you  to  see  it  like  you’ve 
never  seen  it  before. 

For  example,  once  your  policies  are  estab¬ 
lished,  Space  Monitor  initiates  whatever 
response  you’ve  specified.  And  that  response 
can  be  anything  from  a  simple  notification  to 
the  execution  of  a  specific  storage  manage¬ 
ment  function.  It  can  initiate  a  backup, 
delete  uncataloged  datasets,  defragment  a 
volume-in  short,  do  almost  anything  you 
need  it  to  do. 

All  of  which  makes  true  automation  of  your 
storage  management  tasks  a  simple  reality. 


And  speaking  of  reality,  Space  Monitor  also 
lets  you  view  your  storage  environment  from 
a  completely  unique  perspective-whatever 
makes  sense  to  you. 

You  can  define,  monitor  and  control  logical 
data  groups,  which  can  consist  of  datasets 
scattered  across  several  volumes-including 
SMS  storage  groups.  You  can  “zoom”  your 
view  from  storage  group  to  volume  to 
dataset.  And  Space  Monitor  offers  stunning 
color  graphics  depicting  all  of  these. 

All  of  which  means  you  can  view  your  DASD 
any  way  you  want. 

And  then  automate  the  management  of  it. 

With  Space  Monitor. 

Call  Sterling  Software  at  (916)  635-5535.  And 
add  the  intelligent  autopilot  to  your  flight  plan. 


STERLING 
SOFTWARE 

THE  FUTURE  IS  STERLING. 


Sterling  Software,  Systems  Software  Marketing  Division,  11050  White  Rock  Road,  #100,  Rancho  Cordova,  CA  95670.  (916)  635-5535 
Sterling  Software  is  a  registered  trademark  of  Sterling  Software,  Inc.  All  other  product  names  are  trademarks  of  their  respective  companies 
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NEWS  SHORTS 

BSA  to  protect  software  copyrights 

Six  leading  software  publishers  have  given  the  Business  Soft¬ 
ware  Alliance  (BSA)  authority  to  enforce  their  copyrights  in 
North  America.  Aldus  Corp.,  Autodesk,  Inc.,  Lotus  Develop¬ 
ment  Corp.,  Microsoft  Corp.  and  WordPerfect  Corp.  asked 
Washington,  D.C.-based  BSA  to  begin  a  domestic  antipiracy 
program  similar  to  the  initiatives  it  has  in  30  countries  world¬ 
wide.  A  Lotus  spokesman  indicated  that  the  vendor  would  pur¬ 
sue  all  of  its  litigation  through  the  BSA  rather  than  the  Soft¬ 
ware  Publishers  Association  (SPA),  though  Lotus  will  remain 
an  SPA  member.  The  BSA  quickly  obtained  a  temporary  re¬ 
straining  order  against  McAllen,  Texas-based  CompuMart, 
which  is  suspected  of  loading  illegally  copied  software  onto 
computers  it  was  selling  in  Mexico.  The  group  also  established 
a  software  piracy  hot  line  at  (800)  688-2721. 


Repeal  of  Section  1  706  debated 

The  campaign  to  repeal  Section  1706  of  the  Tax  Reform  Act  of 
1976  picked  up  a  little  steam  last  week  at  a  hearing  held  by  the 
House  Ways  and  Means  Committee.  Testifying  for  repeal  of 
the  provision,  which  makes  it  harder  for  brokered  computer 
programmers  to  be  classified  as  independent  contractors,  were 
Reps.  Doug  Barnard  Jr.  (D-Ga.),  Tom  Lantos  (D-Calif.)  and 
Major  R.  Owens  (D-N.Y.).  The  Information  Technology  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  America  said  it  continues  to  support  Section  1706. 


SMDS  to  hit  California 

Pacific  Bell  last  week  filed  a  Switched  Multimegabit  Data  Ser¬ 
vice  (SMDS)  tariff  with  the  California  Public  Utilities  Commis¬ 
sion  in  hopes  of  making  the  service  available  at  T1  speeds  in  the 
Los  Angeles,  San  Francisco,  San  Diego  and  Sacramento  ser¬ 
vice  areas  come  September.  Proposed  SMDS  charges  include 
a  $375  installation  fee  plus  $600  per  month  for  unlimited  use 
and  distance  within  the  service  area.  Customers  still  need  a 
dedicated  T1  line  to  their  local  central  office,  however. 


Air  traffic  control  system  demo’d 

MCI  Communications  Corp.  demonstrated  a  prototype  of  its 
Leased  Interfacility  National  Air  Space  Communications  Sys¬ 
tem  (LINCS),  a  national  data  and  voice  network  to  support  air 
traffic  control.  Being  developed  for  the  Federal  Aviation  Ad¬ 
ministration  in  a  10-year,  $1  billion  project,  LINCS  is  based  on 
dual  circuits  and  redundant  components  and  is  to  have  a  reli¬ 
ability  of  99.999%.  It  is  scheduled  for  installation  in  the  North¬ 
west  in  the  second  quarter  of  next  year. 


Kit  teaches  computer  ethics 

The  not-for-profit  Research  Center  on  Computing  and  Society 
at  Southern  Connecticut  State  University  and  Educational  Me¬ 
dia  Resources,  Inc.  have  assembled  a  starter  kit  for  teachers 
who  wish  to  introduce  the  social  and  ethical  implications  of 
computing  into  computer  science  or  computer  engineering 
classes.  The  kit  includes  three  videotapes  and  two  mono¬ 
graphs. 


Short  takes 

Bell  Atlantic  Corp.  appointed  Arthur  A.  Bushkin  as  its  first 
president  of  information  services  at  Bell  Atlantic  Network 
Services,  Inc.  .  . .  The  National  Urban  League’s  Job  Op¬ 
portunity  Showcase,  a  recruiting  center  for  matching  minority 
applicants  with  jobs  open  at  200  companies  nationwide,  is  be¬ 
ing  powered  by  Digital  Equipment  Corp.  gear  connecting 
the  league’s  114  offices  with  its  headquarters  in  New  York. 
DEC  gave  the  league  a  $1.5  million  grant  four  years  ago.  . .  . 
Borland  International,  Inc.  has  announced  an  $800,000 
order  by  Magnavox  for  its  InterBase  relational  database  en¬ 
gine.  It  will  be  used  in  Magnavox’s  Advanced  Field  Artillery 
Tactical  Data  Systems  contract. . .  .  Verbatim  Corp.  has 
said  it  will  offer  a  lifetime  warranty  on  all  of  its  3%-  and  5 ‘A -in. 
rewritable  optical  media.  .  . .  Emerald  Systems  Corp., 
Everex  Tape  Products  and  Mountain  Network  Solu¬ 
tions,  Inc.  will  refer  customers  to  Computer  Conversions, 
Inc.  for  data  recovery  from  damaged  backup  tapes. 


Motorola  E-mail  service  bows 


BY  ELLIS  BOOKER 

CW  STAFF 


BOYNTON  BEACH,  Fla.  — 
Motorola,  Inc.  last  week  began 
offering  its  next-generation 
pager  service  for  sending  elec¬ 
tronic  mail  and  other  data  to  por¬ 
table  computer  users. 

Embarc,  short  for  Electronic 
Mail  Broadcast  to  A  Roaming 
Computer,  is  a  noninteractive, 
one-way  service  that  combines 
satellite  transmission  and  Mo¬ 
torola’s  own  pocket-size  News- 
Stream  receiver  to  deliver  wire¬ 
less  E-mail  to  laptop,  notebook 
and  palmtop  computers. 

According  to  Brad  Davis,  di¬ 
rector  of  strategic  marketing  for 
Embarc,  Motorola  envisions  a 
marketplace  represented  by  the 
“intersection  of  electronic-mail 
and  portable  computer  users.” 
That  universe  currently  consists 
of  approximately  6.5  million  to  7 
million  users,  according  to  Da¬ 
vis,  who  expects  to  have  50,000 
Embarc  users  within  a  year. 

At  least  one  early  Embarc 
beta-test  user  said  he  would  be 
hard-pressed  to  give  up  the  ser¬ 
vice,  which  has  enabled  him  to 
receive  important  IBM  Profes¬ 
sional  Office  System  messages 
while  traveling. 

“I’m  kinda  hooked  on  it,”  said 
J.  Joe  Marsh,  manager  of  com¬ 
munications  technology  at  Shell 
Oil  Co.  in  Houston.  Since  Janu¬ 


ary,  Marsh  and  26  staff  mem¬ 
bers  have  been  testing  the  ser¬ 
vice  with  a  variety  of  laptop, 
palmtop  and  pen-based  portable 
computers. 

Motorola  said  last  week  that 
it  expects  its  Embarc  service  to 
cover  the  Top  200  U.S.  markets 
by  year’s  end,  with  plans  to  ex¬ 
pand  to  300  markets  by  1994 
and  worldwide  coverage  during 
the  next  five  years. 

The  cost  of  Embarc  includes  a 
onetime  $395  charge  for  the 
NewsStream  pager,  “AA”  bat¬ 
tery,  interconnect  cable,  belt 


holster  and  Embarc/DOS  user 
software.  The  service  also  car¬ 
ries  a  basic  fee  of  $15  per  month, 
which  includes  the  delivery  of 
news  and  weather  updates  from 
USA  Today. 

Message  senders  are  charged 
13  cents  per  message,  as  well  as 
a  “wireless  stamp”  delivery 
charge  ranging  from  5  to  50 
cents  per  100  characters.  The 
fastest  speed  at  which  a  message 
can  be  forwarded  to  a  mobile  unit 
is  15  minutes;  the  slowest  and 
least  expensive  rate  is  for  over¬ 
night  delivery. 


The  medium  is  the  message 

Embarc’s  price  remains  flat  as  _ 

the  number  of  people  receiving 
information  increases 


$16 

$14 

$12 

$10 

$8 


Embarc  vs.  U.S.  Post  for  1 ,500-character  message 


9°' 


Savings 


Source:  Motorola,  Inc. 


Export  barriers  on  encryption  eased 


BY  GARY  H.  ANTHES 

CW  STAFF 


WASHINGTON,  D.C.  —  The 
Bush  administration  recently  re¬ 
laxed  controls  on  the  export  of 
some  software  with  encryption 
capabilities,  a  move  vendors  said 
should  lead  to  better  security 
features  in  mass-market  pack¬ 
ages. 

Companies  that  were  inhibit¬ 
ed  in  putting  security  features 
into  their  products  for  fear  they 
could  not  be  exported  —  or  be¬ 
cause  they  could  not  afford  to  go 
through  the  laborious  export  ap¬ 
proval  process  —  said  last  week 
they  will  accelerate  plans  to  add 
features  for  encrypting  spread¬ 
sheets,  files  and  messages. 

“Our  customers  are  asking 
for  security,  but  to  date  we  have 
not  had  a  lot  of  security  fea¬ 
tures,”  said  Nathan  Myhrvold, 
vice  president  of  advanced  tech¬ 
nology  and  business  develop¬ 
ment  at  Microsoft  Corp.  “We 
are  now  able  to  provide  it,  do¬ 
mestically  and  internationally.” 

No  details 

Myhrvold  would  not  say  when 
and  where  encryption  features 
would  appear  in  the  Microsoft 
product  line  but  pointed  out, 
“We’ve  said  that  the  Windows 


NT  operating  system  will  have 
security  features,  and  we’ve  an¬ 
nounced  that  we  will  license  the 
RSA  encryption  technology” 
from  RSA  Data  Security,  Inc.  in 
Redwood  City,  Calif. 

John  Winterhalter,  manager 
of  information  systems  at  3M 
Co.’s  Commercial  Office  Supply 
Division,  said  the  lack  of  encryp¬ 
tion  in  most  mass-market  soft¬ 
ware  is  increasingly  a  problem  as 
companies  expand  overseas,  in¬ 
crease  connectivity  and  move 
from  private  to  public  networks. 

“It’s  critical  that  we  have  en¬ 
cryption  capabilities.  3M  is  a 
global  company,  and  we’re  run¬ 
ning  our  business  on  E-mail  to¬ 
day.  If  we  and  our  global  part¬ 
ners  can’t  be  secure  in  our 
communications,  we  have  a  big 
problem,”  he  said. 

In  a  letter  to  Congress,  Na¬ 
tional  Security  Adviser  Brent 
Scowcroft  said  the  White  House 
and  the  Software  Publishers  As¬ 
sociation  had  developed  proce¬ 
dures  by  which  software  contain¬ 
ing  RSA’s  encryption  algorithms 
with  limited  encryption  key 
lengths  would  be  effectively 
freed  from  export  controls. 

However,  Scowcroft  said  oth¬ 
er  encryption  methods,  such  as 
the  federal  government’s  Data 
Encryption  Standard  (DES)  al¬ 


gorithm,  widely  used  in  the 
banking  industry,  will  continue 
to  be  strictly  controlled. 

Top  secret 

While  industry  has  gravitated  to¬ 
ward  RSA’s  techniques  as  a  stan¬ 
dard  —  with  most  major  soft¬ 
ware  firms  having  licensed  them 
—  the  15-year-old  DES  algo¬ 
rithm,  which  uses  a  56-bit  key 
length,  provides  more  security 
than  the  algorithms  approved  for 
export,  which  use  40-bit  keys. 

However,  unlike  the  DES  al¬ 
gorithm,  RSA’s  algorithms  — 
called  RC2  and  RC4  —  use  a 
variable  key  length  that  can  be 
changed  by  recompiling  soft¬ 
ware.  Myhrvold  said  he  prefers 
RSA’s  algorithms  because  they 
are  much  more  efficient  than 
DES.  He  said  Microsoft  would 
boost  security  on  products  for 
export  by  increasing  key  lengths 
as  allowed  by  the  government. 

But  Lee  Mercer,  corporate 
export  manager  at  Digital  Equip¬ 
ment  Corp.,  said  the  failure  to 
free  DES  products  for  export 
was  disappointing  and  inexplica¬ 
ble  because  DES  is  already  avail¬ 
able  from  foreign  competitors. 

DEC  offers  products  based  on 
DES  and  has  licensed  RSA  tech¬ 
nology  but  does  not  offer  prod¬ 
ucts  based  on  it. 
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COT  A  CHARGE 
OUT  OF  OURS. 


When  millions  of  people  worldwide  turn  to  Duracell 
batteries,  they  expect  the  best  in  performance.  When  Dan  Harris, 
MIS  Manager  for  Duracell  Australia,  turned  to  IPLs  8mm  back-up, 
he  expected  the  same. 

"Before  IPL,  back-ups  were  a  real  problem  for  us.  Using 
standard  tapes,  it  would  take  a  full  nine  hours  to  do  a  complete 
system  save.  We'd  have  to  open  our  facility  on  a  Sunday  and  with 
a  day  of  tedious  work  in  front  of  us,  the  process  was  very  stressful.” 

Instead  of  hiring  additional  staff  to  solve  the  problem, 
Dan  turned  to  IPLs  8mm  solutions.  "Thanks  to  IPLs  6765  tape 
drive,  DuracelFs  back-up  is  now  a  totally  unattended  process  using  8mm  technology.  We  even  took  the  extra  step 
of  testing  the  drive  at  our  IBM  disaster  recovery  site  in  Sydney.  It  performed  impeccably.” 

Which  means  fewer  headaches  for  Dan,  and  more  time  to  concentrate  on  other  areas  of  the  business. 
"Working  with  a  storage  leader  like  IPL  was  refreshing.  The  quality  information  and  attention  we  received  helped 
us  make  a  comfortable  decision,  and  local  service  made  installation  simple.  We're 
grateful  to  have  such  a  top  performer  on  our  side." 

To  see  how  you  can  benefit  from  IPLs  broad  range  of  AS/400  disk,  tape  and  mem¬ 
ory  solutions,  or  for  our  complimentary  guide  to  AS/400  tape  drive  choices,  call  IPL  today 
at  1-800-338-8475;  617-890-6620  in  Massachusetts.  In  Canada,  call  800-565-5606. 


SYSTEMS 


In  Europe,  call  011-32-2-725.40.87. 


The  smart  Choice 
for  AS/400  Storage. 


IBM  and  AS/400  are  trademarks  of  International  Business  Machines  Corporation 
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WordPerfect  answers 
the  most-asked  question 
about  electronic  mail. 


Click  on  “Send”  in  many  of  today’s  e-mail  packages,  and  the 
urgent  message  on  your  screen  will  disappear,  perhaps  never  to 
be  heard  of  again. 

You’ll  have  no  way  of  learning  if  it  was  ever  delivered,  or 
opened.  You’ll  have  no  way  of  checking  what  you  sent  to 
whom,  or  when.  And  if  you  ever  need  to  retract  a  message  for 
corrections,  well,  no  way. 

So  it’s  no  wonder  that  in  surveys  of  the  features  users  would 
most  like  to  see  incorporated  into  their  e-mail  packages,  mes¬ 
sage  tracking  ranks  at  or  near  the  top.  Except,  that  is,  in  surveys 
of  WordPerfect"  Office  users. 

An  In  Box  Is  Not  Enough 

In  addition  to  the  In  Box  that  every  e-mail  package  offers, 
WordPerfect  Office  gives  you  an  electronic  Out  Box.  So  in 
addition  to  all  the  usual  things  you’ll  be  able  to  do  with  your 
incoming  mail  (including  read,  reply,  forward,  save  and  print), 
we  give  you  unusual  control  over  your  outgoing  messages  as 
well  (including  the  ability  to  reread,  rethink,  rewrite  and  retract). 

And  the  Out  Box  is  just  one  of  the  features  that  separates 
WordPerfect  Office  from  the  rest  of  the  e-mail  pack. 

E-Mail  Eveiyone  Can  Agree  On 

If  people  would  simply  agree  on  a  single  computer  platform, 
hooking  everyone  up  with  an  e-mail  system  would  be  no  trick. 
But  since  that  shows  no  signs  of  happening,  WordPerfect 


Office  is  available  for  all  of  the  most  popular  platforms,  includ¬ 
ing  DOS,  Windows,  Mac,  UNIX,  VAX  and  Data  General. 

With  WordPerfect  Connections  (included  in  Office  3.1),  a 
DOS  and  Windows  LAN  can  connect  seamlessly  (and  transpar¬ 
ently)  with  VAX  and  UNIX  LANs,  for  example.  So  a  message 
that  goes  out  in  Windows  can  arrive  in  UNIX  and  lose  nothing 
in  the  translation. 

Getting  Your  Message  Out 

Far-flung  empires  will  find  WordPerfect  Office  equally  accom¬ 
modating,  with  gateways  to  messaging  systems  that  include 
Novell  MHS,  IBM  OfficeVision,  DEC,  X.400,  SMTP,  MCI  Mail 
and  AT&T  Easy  Link,  among  others. 

And  unlike  e-mail  packages  that  simply  deliver  the  mail, 
WordPerfect  Office  includes  powerful  Calendar  and  Sched¬ 
uling  functions  that  provide  entirely  new  ways  for  your  people 
to  work  together  productively. 

Let  Us  Show  You  How  It  Works 

With  WordPerfect  Office,  the  possibilities  are  nearly  limitless. 
And  the  technical  support  for  users  and  administrators  is  widely 
acknowledged  to  be  the  best  in  the  business.  To  learn  more, 
contact  your  WordPerfect  Representative,  or  for  a  free  video 
demonstration,  call  (800)  526-5064. 

(Until  you  have  a  more  effective  means  of  business  commu¬ 
nication  up  and  running,  the  telephone  will  have  to  do.) 


WordPerfect 


WORDPERFECT  IS  A  REGISTERED  TRADEMARK  AND  WORDPERFECT  OFFICE  IS  A  TRADEMARK  OF  WORDPERFECT  CORPORATION  WITHIN  THE  UNITED  STATES  AND  OTHER  COUNTRIES.  AU.  OTHER  BRANDS  AND  PROOUCT  NAMES  ARE  TRADEMARKS  OR  REGISTERED  TRADEMARKS  OF  THEIR  RESPECTIVE  COMPANIES  ©WORDPERFECT  CORPORATION  1MJ 
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Proteon  adds  low-end  router 
for  uninitiated,  remote  users 


BY  JOANIE  M.  WEXLER 

CW  STAFF 


WESTBORO,  Mass.  —  The  plight  of  the 
minimally  staffed  remote  field  office  seek¬ 
ing  admittance  to  the  corporate  network 
improved  a  notch  last  week  with  a  low- 
end  internetworking  announcement  from 
Proteon, Inc. 

The  shot  in  the  arm  arrived  in  the  form 
of  an  inexpensive  multiprotocol  bridge/ 
router  that  comes  largely  preconfigured 


per  instructions  users  check  off  on  an  L. 
L.  Bean-like  order  form. 

Proteon’s  $4,995  to  $7,995  DNX 
300M  addresses  companies’  economic  in¬ 
ability  to  stock  many  small,  far-flung  sites 
with  expertise  for  supporting  complex 
networking  equipment. 

The  router’s  ease  of  use  “is  amazing 
—  anyone  can  configure  the  thing,”  said 
Mike  Gourley,  network  administrator  at 
Physicians  Mutual  Insurance  Co.  in  Oma¬ 
ha. 


Gourley  said  he  was  initiated  into  the 
router  world  with  the  Proteon  product 
and  installed  it  in  under  10  minutes.  “I’ve 
heard  horror  stories  from  people  who 
have  spent  three  hours  configuring  other 
routers  and  still  don’t  get  it  quite  right,” 
he  said. 

Comparing  the  two 

Since  Physicians  Mutual  is  a  Novell,  Inc. 
shop,  Gourley  also  evaluated  Novell’s 
multiprotocol  router  software.  While 
cost-effective,  he  said,  it  was  cumber¬ 
some  and  offered  a  lower  throughput. 

Matthew  Heath,  section  head  of  the 
data  communications  group  at  Gulf 
Stream  Aerospace  Corp.  in  Savannah, 
Ga.,  also  evaluated  the  Proteon  product 
against  the  Novell  low-end  router  soft¬ 


ware  he  had  been  previously  using.  In 
terms  of  economics,  he  countered  that 
“by  the  time  I  buy  a  dedicated  PC  [for  per¬ 
formance],  outfit  it  with  LAN  cards  and 
buy  a  keyboard  and  monitor,  the  price  [of 
the  Novell  router]  is  comparable  to  Pro¬ 
teon’s.” 

In  addition,  the  Proteon  router  has 
“more  functionality,  more  protocol  sup¬ 
port  and  higher  throughput,”  he  added. 

Cable  connections  of  all  types,  flash 
memory  for  remote  software  loading  and 
reconfiguration,  telltale  front-  and  back- 
panel  LEDs  and  a  yes/no  step-through 
configuration  menu  target  remote-site 
personnel  who  are  minimally  interested  in 
the  intricacies  of  networking.  The  Pro¬ 
teon  DNX  300M  is  due  to  ship  this  week. 

Users  will  beg  for  more 

While  analysts  agreed  that  the  Proteon 
rollout  is  in  sync  with  user  needs,  users 
will  soon  be  looking  to  integrate  more 
function  into  remote-site  devices  such  as 
smart  wiring  hubs  for  further  economies 
of  scale,  noted  Dave  Passmore,  a  vice 
president  at  Stamford,  Conn.-based 
Gartner  Group,  Inc. 

For  example,  Wellfleet  Communica¬ 
tions,  Inc.  routers  already  allow  users  to 
connect  a  private  branch  exchange  into 
its  router  and  multiplex  voice  and  data 
over  the  same  T1  line  instead  of  paying 
for  separate  links,  he  said. 

Similarly,  Micom  Communications 
Corp.  announced  in  May  a  device  it  calls 
NetRunner,  a  $3,500-and-up  bridge-like 
product  that  packs  Ethernet  local-area 
networking,  IBM  Systems  Network  Ar¬ 
chitecture  and  voice  and  fax  transmission 
on  one  56K  bit/sec.  leased  line  [CW,  May 
11]. 


NCR  picks 
image  partner 

BY  ELLIS  BOOKER 

CW  STAFF 


* 


Datapro  rates  TMON  for  CICS 
tops  in  user  satisfaction 


Computerworld  buyers  scorecard 
'•auks  TMON  for  MVS  first 


Eyewitness  chalks  up  highest 
rating  in  Xephon  user  study 


The  Monitor  for  VTAM 
shines  in  Xephon  survey 


DAYTON,  Ohio  —  NCR  Corp.  last  week 
picked  a  marketing  partner  for  a  check 
imaging  system  aimed  at  the  nation’s 
7,200-plus  community  banks. 

Under  terms  of  the  agreement,  NCR’s 
System  3000  —  a  scalable,  microproces¬ 
sor-based  Unix  line  —  and  its  check-sort¬ 
ing  signature-recognition  hardware  sys¬ 
tems  will  be  coupled  with  image  state¬ 
ment  software  from  Document  Solutions, 
Inc.  in  Birmingham,  Ala. 

Formed  last  year,  Document  Solutions 
specializes  in  imaging  software  for  banks 
with  assets  of  $50  million  to  $500  million. 

The  NCR/Document  Solutions  effort 
will  involve  approximately  200  NCR 
salesmen  from  more  than  50  offices  who 
will  work  with  Document  Solutions’  sales 
and  technical  staff,  according  to  the  com¬ 
panies. 

Last  October,  NCR  and  Wachovia 
Corp.,  a  Winston-Salem,  N.C. -based  bank 
holding  company,  announced  a  strategic 
partnership  to  test  NCR’s  Scalable  Image 
Item  Processing  System  (SUPS).  SUPS, 
which  also  uses  the  NCR  System  3000 
hardware  platform,  is  scheduled  for  re¬ 
lease  in  1993. 

A  scalable  solution,  SUPS  will  initially 
be  targeted  at  large  financial  customers 
with  assets  of  more  than  $1  billion,  NCR 
said. 


TNET. 

A  SYSTEMS  MANAGEMENT 
BREAKTHROUGH  THAT  WASN’T 
BORN  YESTERDAY. 

There’s  nothing  like  the  thnll  of  discovering  new  tech¬ 
nology  that  makes  your  job  easier.  Better  yet  -  a  quan¬ 
tum  leap  that’s  well-grounded  in  time-tested,  top-rated 
products.  Take  TNET™.  When  it  comes  to  improving 
IBM  systems  performance,  only  TNET  -  the  architec¬ 
ture  on  which  our  networked  family  of  performance 


tools  is  based  -  takes  you  straight  from  problem  to 
solution. 

Best  of  all,  TNET  is  based  on  industry-leading 
performance  monitors  and  proven  problem  manage¬ 
ment  products.  World-class  tools  that  users  and 
independent  researchers  alike  rate  number  one  in 
value,  service,  and  ease-of-use. 

So,  if  you  want  tomorrow’s  solution  that  already 
has  a  reputation  for  excellent  results,  call  us.  We'll  be 
happy  to  share  with  you  some  user  success  stories 
and  industry  studies  from  Computerworld,  Xephon, 
and  Datapro. 


E  LANDMARK  ADVANTAGE 


The  Monitor  for  CICS®  •  The  Monitor  for  CICS®  (VSE)  •  Eyewitness®  •  The  Monitor  for  MVS® 
The  Monitor  for  DB2  •  The  Monitor  for  VTAM  •  NaviGraph™ 


Landmark  Systems  Corporation®  8000  Towers  Crescent  Dnve  Vienna.  VA  22182  I -800-227-89 1  I  LANDMARK 
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Pentagon  opens  software  reuse  center 

Reuse  could  help  the  federal  government  save  $15  billion  in  annual  software  expenditures 


BY  GARY  H.  ANTHES 

CW  STAFF 


FALLS  CHURCH,  Va.  —  The  U.S.  De¬ 
partment  of  Defense  (DOD)  laid  a  corner¬ 
stone  in  its  huge  Corporate  Information 
Management  (CIM)  program  last  week 
when  it  opened  its  Center  for  Software 
Reuse  Operations. 

The  center  provides  access  to  the  Pen¬ 
tagon’s  new  Defense  Software  Reposi¬ 
tory,  which  contains  2.2  million  lines  of 
Cobol  and  Ada  code  in  1,531  reusable 


software  modules. 

The  software,  mostly  for  financial  and 
logistics  applications  at  present,  is  avail¬ 
able  to  users  throughout  the  department 
and  to  DOD  contractors  via  an  automated 
catalog  and  retrieval  system.  “We’re 
open  for  business.  The  software  is  avail¬ 
able,”  said  William  Galler,  deputy  pro¬ 
gram  manager  for  software  reuse  at  the 
Defense  Information  Systems  Agency. 

The  repository  was  stocked  initially 
with  software  taken  from  the  U.S.  Army’s 
Reusable  Ada  Products  for  Information 


Systems  Development  system,  which  last 
week  won  a  “golden  nugget”  award  for 
excellence  from  CIM  director  Paul  A. 
Strassmann. 

“We’ll  get  50%  of  our  needs  from  reus¬ 
able  components,”  said  Strassmann,  the 
Pentagon’s  director  of  defense  informa¬ 
tion.  “This  will  help  get  the  bugs  out  and 
help  with  maintenance.” 

CIM  is  a  set  of  initiatives  that  includes 
software  reuse,  computer-aided  software 
engineering,  elimination  of  redundant 
systems  and  a  cut  in  the  number  of  DOD 


Robert  Neubecker 


data  processing  centers  [CW,  June  8]. 

Strassmann  said  he  expects  software 
reuse  to  bring  about  half  of  the  $30  billion 
target  reduction  in  annual  software  ex¬ 
penditures  resulting  from  CIM. 


Prime  eliminates 
hardware  group 


BY  KIM  S.  NASH 

CW  STAFF 


NATICK,  Mass.  —  Prime  Computer,  Inc. 
will  shut  down  its  entire  hardware  busi¬ 
ness  immediately,  halting  previous  plans 
to  sell  the  division  to  a  group  of  company 
managers  led  by  Neil  McMullen,  the  pres¬ 
ident  of  Prime’s  hardware  group. 

The  company  filed  documents  with  the 
Securities  and  Exchange  Commission 
(SEC)  last  week,  stating  that  McMullen’s 
group,  ComputerVision  —  Prime’s  soft¬ 
ware  unit  —  and  unnamed  third  parties 
were  “unable  to  reach  final  agreement.” 

As  a  result,  all  hardware  manufactur¬ 
ing  operations  will  be  discontinued. 
Prime’s  proposal  to  take  ComputerVision 
public  remains  in  effect. 

The  move  leaves  Prime  minicomputer 
customers  at  a  crossroads.  One  path 
would  let  the  approximately  9,700  Prime 
minicomputer  sites  press  on,  receiving 
support  from  the  PrimeService  group 
that  was  recently  folded  into  Compu¬ 
terVision  [CW,  June  8]. 

The  other  road  leads  Prime  users  away 
from  the  vendor.  The  SEC  papers  outline 
an  undefined  “short-term”  plan  to  “aid 
existing  customers  for  an  orderly  transi¬ 
tion  to  alternate  hardware.” 

Where  to  now? 

Some  users  will  forego  that  favor.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  Stan  Zelepsky,  manager  of  infor¬ 
mation  resources  at  the  energy  division  of 
Zum  Industries,  Inc.  in  Erie,  Pa.,  said  he 
has  been  preparing  for  the  Prime  shut¬ 
down  for  two  years  now. 

“Even  the  staunchest  Prime  support¬ 
ers  have  seen  the  writing  on  the  wall,” 
Zelepsky  said.  A  faithful  Prime  customer 
for  a  dozen  years,  his  division  is  midway 
through  migrating  engineering  applica¬ 
tions  from  a  Prime  2950  minicomputer  to 
a  network  of  Sun  Microsystems,  Inc. 
workstations. 

On  the  business  side,  the  company 
plans  to  keep  a  Prime  9955  for  another 
year  and  a  half,  “but  now  that  we’ve  been 
able  to  touch  and  feel  Unix,  it  does  seem 
to  be  the  way  to  go,”  Zelepsky  said. 

Hamamatsu  Corp.  in  Bridgewater, 
N.J.,  is  in  the  uncomfortable  position  of 
having  just  spent  $100,000  on  a  5350 
model.  Eric  Atanda,  who  is  responsible  for 
systems  and  telecommunications  at  the 
scientific  tools  maker,  said  Prime  gave  no 
indication  that  it  was  closing  down. 
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This  PS/2  SLC  is 

so  fast,  it  comes  with  its 
own  speeding  ticket. 


With  our  advanced  SLC  processor,  the  PS/2®  Models  56  and  57 
are  clearly  on  a  fast  track.  They’re  already  the  fastest  systems  in 
their  class* *  And  with  this  special  IBM  PS/2  486SLC2  Processor 
Upgrade,  we  plan  to  keep  them  that  way. 

Buy  a  PS/2  Model  56  or  57  SLC  before  October  1, 1992,  and 
you’ll  get  information  on  how  to  upgrade  to  our  powerful 
486SLC2  processor  at  a  special  low  price  of  $259?* 


OS/2®  2.0  comes  pre-installed  on  both  models,  so  you  can  run 
DOS,  Windows™  and  OS/2  applications.  And  every  PS/2  comes 
with  HelpWare™  a  full  range  of  services  and  support  including  a 
toll-free  number. 

The  PS/2  Models  56  and  57  offer  so  much, 
other  computers  might  as  well  hit  the  road. 

For  more  information  about  our  specially 
priced  486SLC2  upgrade  or  for  the  IBM  auth¬ 
orized  dealer  near  you,  call  our  HelpCenter™ 
at  1 800  PS2-2227. 


•  PS/2  486SLC2  Processor  Upgrade  for  just  $259. 

•  Faster  than  any  system  in  its  class. 

•  Comes  pre-installed  with  IBM  OS/2  2.0. 

•  HelpWare:  services  and  support  nobody  else  can  touch. 

•  To  learn  more  about  our  486SLC2  upgrade,  call  1  800  PS2-2227. 


A  time  bomb  may  be  lurking  inside  your  modem.  A  fatal 
flaw  that  can  paralyze  the  data  you’re  transmitting,  causing 
untold  chaos  to  the  flow  of  accurate  data  you  need. 

You  see,  some  modem  manufacturers  decided  to  turn 
their  backs  on  proven  modem  technology,  and  on  you.  They 
haven’t  told  you  about  the  dangers  because  the  only  solu¬ 
tion  for  this  crisis  is  to  replace  their  modems.  Fortunately, 
Hayes®  can  give  you  the  knowledge  to  locate  the  bomb  and 
prevent  the  purchase  of  another  one. 

HOWTO  UNCOVER  THE  BOMB.  We’ve  developed 
a  FREE  test  kit  that’s  extremely  easy  to  run  on  your  PC  or 
Mac.  The  kit  spells  out  the  dangers  completely  and  accu¬ 
rately  tracks  down  their  fatally  flawed  component  To  order 
your  FREE  kit,  just  call  800-846-8388,  FAX  your  request  to 
404 -729-6650,  or  download  the  test  files  from  the  Hayes  BBS. 

THE  ONLY  WAY  TO  BE  COMPLETELY 
PROTECTED.  You  can  protect  your  data,  your  company, 
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and  even  your  job  by  purchasing 
modems  that  incorporate  licensed 
technology  from  Hayes.  Modems 
using  complete  solution  Rockwell 
chip  sets  are  licensed  as  well  as 
most  modems  of  direct  licensees  of  Hayes  U.S.  Patent 
4,549,302.  So  look  for  the  symbol.  It  means  your 
modem  uses  the  industry-standard  escape  sequence 
technology  that  has  established  its  reliability  for  over 
a  decade.  Of  course,  all  modems  and  ISDN  products 
manufactured  by  Hayes  use  this  technology  as  well. 

The  bomb  is  armed.  The  clock  is  ticking.  Where  will 
you  be  after  the  bomb  goes 
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off?  Contact  Hayes  today  for 
your  FREE  test  kit  and  w 
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Slop  data  transmission  Hayes  products  ^  computer 

disaster  before  it  strikes,  world  talking.  More  than  ever. 


Go  On  Line  with  Hayes  BBS;  call  800-874-2937  or  404446-6336 

©1992  Hayes  Microcomputer  Products,  Inc.,  P.O.  Box  106203,  Atlanta,  GA  30343 
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F  ingerprinting  a  computer  security  code 

Biometric  devices  secure  computers  beyond  a  reasonable  doubt  using  personal  characteristics  no  one  can  steal 


BY  JAMES  DALY 

CW  STAFF 


They  can  steal  your  access 
card,  and  computer  pass¬ 
words  are  easily  cracked. 
But  nobody  can  steal  your 
retina.  Or  your  fingerprint. 
Or  your  voice  pattern. 

After  serving  as  high-security 
watchdogs  at  government  installa¬ 
tions  for  the  past  20  years,  biometric 
security  devices  —  which  identify 
people  through  unique  body  charac¬ 
teristics  —  are  finally  gaining  sup¬ 
porters  in  many  commercial  installa¬ 
tions.  The  reasons  are  many, 
including  the  fact  that  some  individ¬ 
ual  biometric  security  devices  now 
cost  less  than  $2,000,  down  from  al¬ 
most  $9, 000  in  1985. 

More  importantly,  however,  is  that 
many  in  the  security  field  believe 
there  is  no  more  foolproof  way  to 
identify  individuals  than  through  bio¬ 
logical  characteristics  —  retinal 
bloodvessel  patterns,  hand  geometry 
and  fingerprints  —  and  their  behav¬ 
ioral  idiosyncrasies,  such  as  signa¬ 
ture,  vocal  intonation  and  keystroke 
dynamics.  Biometric  identifiers,  un¬ 
like  memory-based  secrets,  cannot 
be  transferred  by  threat  or  gift. 
“These  things  are  hard  to  fool,  no 


doubt  about  that,”  said  Dale  Bader,  su¬ 
pervisor  of  operations  support  at  Alas- 
com,  a  long-distance  telecom  service 
in  Anchorage,  Alaska,  that  uses  a  reti¬ 
nal  scanner  from  EyeDentify,  Inc. 

Security  experts  say  the  current 
method  of  accessing  computers 
through  a  password  is  inadequate  in 
terms  of  security  and  administrative 
costs.  Computer  crackers  and  dissat¬ 
isfied  employees  breaking  into  com¬ 
puters  pose  a  serious  security  threat, 
particularly  as  more  computers  are 
linked  via  file-sharing  networks. 

Meanwhile,  biological  characteris¬ 
tics  such  as  retinal  blood  vessels  are 
unique  —  not  even  identical  twins 
have  the  same  patterns.  And  James 
Bond  movies  notwithstanding,  even  a 
corneal  transplant  will  not  fool  a  reti¬ 
nal  scanner. 

Gaining  attention 

Today’s  most  popular  biometric  secu¬ 
rity  devices  include  fingerprint  read¬ 
ers,  retinal  scanners  and  devices  that 
recognize  handprints  and  signatures 
(see  story  below). 

Using  a  biometric  security  device 
is  a  two-stage  process:  During  enroll¬ 
ment,  a  computer-generated  template 
is  created  that  the  machine  will  use  to 
match  the  pattern  of  the  person  seek¬ 
ing  access.  During  log-on,  the  user’s 


pattern  is  scanned  and  compared  with 
the  template  created  during  enroll¬ 
ment.  In  many  cases,  the  user  will  also 
enter  a  personal  identification  code, 
and  both  need  to  match  for  access. 

The  systems  are  not  without  their 
glitches,  however.  Although  the  sys¬ 
tems  are  much  better  than  in  their  hit- 
and-miss  early  days,  problems  can 
still  occur.  Dolores  Tilton,  who  man¬ 
ages  the  law  offices  at  the  Bank  of  Bos¬ 
ton,  uses  a  fingerprint  scanning  de¬ 
vice  that  works  “most  of  the  time.” 
She  adds  that  when  users’  hands  are 
cold,  they  sometimes  get  rejected. 
Other  people’s  fingerprints  will  never 
get  a  correct  reading,  Tilton  said. 

Bader  noted  that  Alascom’s  retinal 
scanning  system  occasionally  will  not 
recognize  a  pattern  if  the  user  is  not 
situated  correctly.  “If  a  person  is  a  lit¬ 
tle  crooked,  they’ll  be  denied  access,” 
she  said.  But,  she  added,  “that’s  the 
user  being  sloppy,  not  the  machine.” 

Accuracy  is  key 

All  of  this  points  to  the  fact  that  bio¬ 
metric  identifiers  have  to  be  practical. 
“A  reject  rate  of  even  1%  is  too  high,” 
said  David  Stang,  chairman  of  the  In¬ 
ternational  Computer  Security  Asso¬ 
ciation  in  Washington,  D.C.  “If  you 
have  five  users  a  day  out  of  500  whin¬ 
ing,  it’s  going  to  get  irritating  fast.” 

Many  biometric  security  devices 
can  be  intimidating  to  users  the  first 
few  times.  Fingerprint  scanners,  for 
instance,  may  be  associated  with 
criminal  bookings.  And  some  users 
fear  retinal  scanners  because  they  do 
not  like  the  idea  of  exposing  their  eyes 
to  the  infrared  light  these  devices  di¬ 
rect  through  the  pupil  to  the  back  of 
the  eye  to  read  retinal  patterns. 

But  people  should  get  used  to  bio¬ 
metric  devices  because  they  are  ex¬ 


pected  to  become  more  pervasive  in 
everyday  life.  New  York’s  Kennedy 
Airport,  for  example,  will  soon  begin 
testing  a  system  developed  by  Recog¬ 
nition  Systems  that  uses  infrared 
hand  scans  to  cut  delays  caused  by 
passport  checks.  A  traveler  inserts 
his  passport’s  computer-readable 
page  into  a  machine  while  placing  his 
other  hand  into  a  scanner  that  reads 
such  characteristics  as  the  distance 
between  finger  joints.  The  two-second 
process  can  tell  whether  the  passport 
belongs  to  the  person  holding  it. 

While  most  biometric  devices  to¬ 
day  secure  physical  access  to  comput¬ 
er  areas,  experts  said  that  will  change 
as  users  become  accustomed  to  se¬ 
cure  computers.  Already,  one  contrac¬ 
tor  for  the  Department  of  Defense  has 
a  database  that  requires  users  to  pass 
muster  on  an  EyeDentify  retinal  scan¬ 
ner  before  they  gain  access.  But  high 
cost  prohibits  most  such  use  at  com¬ 
mercial  establishments. 

Security  experts  like  Stang  expect 
biometric  devices  to  get  even  more  so¬ 
phisticated.  Stang  has  envisioned 
what  he  calls  a  “biometric  access  con¬ 
trol  product”  in  which  a  user  sits  down 
at  his  terminal  and  the  machine  lets 
him  in.  His  chair,  coupled  to  his  ma¬ 
chine,  weighs  him  and  records  the  in¬ 
formation.  Today’s  weight  is  com¬ 
pared  with  the  weight  at  his  last 
session.  The  more  sophisticated  mod¬ 
els  would  also  measure  the  pressure 
of  a  user’s  back  against  its  back  to  get 
a  sense  of  the  person’s  degree  of 
slouch. 

That  is  a  prospect  security  person¬ 
nel  are  anxious  to  embrace.  Biometric 
security  devices  “are  so  wonderful  be 
cause  they  are  so  easy,”  Bader  said. 
“One  day  we’ll  wonder  how  we  ever 
felt  secure  without  them.” 


Personal  security 


The  following  is  a  list  of  some  of  the  commercially  available  biometric  secu¬ 
rity  devices: 

•Fingerprint  readers.  These  identify  people  by  the  shape  and  number 
of  “minutia,”  points  where  fingerprint  ridges  fork  or  end.  Leading  manu¬ 
facturers  include  Fingermatrix,  Inc.  in  North  White  Plains,  N.Y.,  Identix, 
Inc.  in  Sunnyvale,  Calif.,  and  Identity  Systems  International,  Inc.  in  Ed¬ 
monton,  Alberta. 

•Retinal  scanners.  A  typical  scanner  sends  a  beam  of  low-intensity, 
near-infrared  light  through  the  pupil,  illuminating  the  retina.  Since  blood 
vessels  absorb  more  light  than  the  surrounding  tissue,  the  scanner  can 
measure  intensity  variations  at  points  on  the  retina.  These  values  are 
digitized  and  matched  against  the  “eyeprints”  stored  in  the  database. 
The  leading  vendor  is  EyeDentify  in  Portland,  Ore. 

•Hand  geometry.  A  reader  uses  light  to  construct  a  three-dimensional 
image  of  a  person’s  hand,  examining  such  characteristics  as  finger 
length,  width  and  hand  thickness.  Popular  systems  are  made  by  San  Jose, 
Calif.-based  Recognition  Systems  and  Palmetrics  in  Portland,  Ore. 

•Voice  verification.  Atechnology  that  constructs  a  mathematical  model 
of  a  speaker’s  vocal  tract,  which  is  used  to  identify  a  voice  pattern.  Manu¬ 
facturers  include  Alpha  Microsystems  in  Santa  Ana,  Calif.,  and  Voice 
Check,  Inc.  in  Boulder,  Colo. 

•Signature  recognition.  A  pattern  recognition  technology  that  learns 
both  what  a  signature  looks  like  and  how  it  is  executed.  Signatures  are 
also  analyzed  through  pen  pressure,  character  shape  and  pen  accelera¬ 
tion.  With  each  acceptable  signature,  the  individual’s  file  is  updated  to 
allow  for  natural  drifting  in  the  user’s  signature  over  time.  Makers  of 
such  systems  include  Menlo  Park,  Calif.-based  Communication  Intelli¬ 
gence  Corp.  and  Autosig  Systems,  Inc.  in  Irving,  Texas. 
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The  #1 -selling  database 

dBASE®  is  the  #1 -selling  relational 
database  in  the  world.  It  offers  the 
most  complete  set  of  tools  for  devel¬ 
opers  and  users  to  access  and  manage 
their  corporate  data. 

Today,  more  than  three  million  peo¬ 
ple  use  it  to  build  applications  that 
help  them  run  their  businesses  and 
maintain  a  competitive  edge.  And 
with  the  world’s  largest  community  of 
trainers,  consultants,  and  add-on  soft¬ 
ware  extensions,  its  little  wonder  that 
dBASE  is  the  standard  for  corporate 
applications  development.  Now,  new 
dBASE  IV  version  1.5  makes  it 
smarter  than  ever  to  go  with  #1. 


New!  Version  1.5  is  here 

Now  there’s  an  easier-to-use,  faster, 
and  more  powerful  dBASE.  Its 
packed  with  the  features  you’ve 
asked  for  most,  making  it  smarter 
than  ever  to  use  the  world’s  #1  PC 
database. 


Working  smarter  is  faster 


OPTIMIZATION 


m 


TECHNOLOGY 


With  new  dBASE  IV, 
you  get  the  job  done 
faster  because  you 
work  smarter.  Smarter 
because  new  IQ! M  opti¬ 
mization  technology 


The  Worldwide  Standard 


What’s  new  in  dBASE  IV  vl.5: 

For  Users 

•  Mouse  support 

•  Editable  multi-file  view 

•  Calculated  field  linking 

•  QBE  summary  operators  and  pick  lists 

•  Automatic  install 

•  New  optimization  technology — IQ! 

•  Save  query  indexes 

For  Developers 

•  INDEX  functions 

•  40  work  areas 

•  Template  Language  included 

•  Enhanced  BLANK  support 

•  Browse/Edit  organize  menu  toggle 

•  Conditional  compilation 

•  Low-level  file  PO 

•  Open  architecture  Control  Center 

•  Enhanced  RUN  function 

•  Multiple  and  global  procedure  libraries 


automatically  selects  the  fastest 
method  to  retrieve  your  data. 
Smarter  because  you  can  create 
tables,  forms,  reports,  queries,  and 
menus  in  record  time — without 


programming. 

Smarter  because  you  get  40 
different  work  areas  for 
easier  management 
of  large 
tions.  Plus 
mouse  support  for 
fingertip  access  to  features, 
an  enhanced  RUN  function  to  run 
popular  DOS  applications  from  with¬ 
in  dBASE,  and  comprehensive  multi¬ 
user  capabilities.  All  of  which  means 
you  maintain  tight  data  integrity, 
more  flexibility  and  more  support 
than  ever  before. 


Advanced  design  tools 
build  applications  faster 

dBASE  IV’s  easy-to-use  Control 
Center  comes  complete  with  an 
innovative  set  of  design  tools,  includ¬ 
ing  report,  fonn,  and  label  generators 
that  help  you  create  your  applications 
quicker.  And  the  Control  Center’s 
open  architecture  makes  it  easy  to 
enhance  or  customize  your  own  appli¬ 
cations  by  incorporating  third-party 
add-on  products  available  for  dBASE. 


Copyright  ©  1992  Borland  International,  Inc.  All  rights  reserved.  dBASE,  dBASE  IV,  Borland,  and  Ashton-Tate  are  registered  trademarks  of  Borland  International,  Inc.  Bl  1571 
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Faster  applications 
development 

The  industry-standard  dBASE  lan¬ 
guage  comes  with  a  host  of  improve¬ 
ments  that  speed  development: 

•  Integrated  debugger  and  a  built-in 
applications  generator 

•  More  than  40  new  commands, 
functions,  and  keywords — 
Template  Language  now  included 

•  C  language-like  low-level  file  I/O 

•  IBM®  SAA-compliant  SQL 

•  Advanced  BLANK  support 

100%  commitment 
to  dBASE 

Now  that  its  from  Borland,  your 
investment  in  dBASE  is  secure. 
dBASE  gives  you  all  the  benefits  of 
complete  compatibility  and  applica¬ 
tion  portability  that  come  with  the 
database  standard.  And  Borland  is 
the  acknowledged  database  technol¬ 
ogy  innovator,  so  you’re  on  die  win¬ 
ning  team  for  die  long  haul.  Get 
dBASE  IV  vl.5  today.  You’ll  see  why 
it’s  smarter  dian  ever  to  go  with  #1. 

ioo% 

R  A  N  T 


Get  NEW  dBASE  IV 
vl.5  today  and 
receive  more 
than  $250  in 


GUARANTEE 


dBASE  IV 


dBASE  IV 

Ashton-Tate1 

a  Borland  Company 


A'* 


additional  software, 

FREE! 

See  your  dealer  or  call  now 
1-800-331-0877,  ext.  6430. 

In  Canada,  call  1-800-461-3327. 

“  Send  me  my  FREE  Pro  Pack  Software!^ 

Purchase  dBASE  IV  vl.5  before  September  30, 1992,  and  Borland  will  give  you 
Central  Point  Software’s  Backup  and  Anti-Vims  programs  free*  That’s  a  sug¬ 
gested  retail  value  of  $258. 

Check  DOS  disk  size  required:  Q  5  1/4"  //]  3  1/2" 

dBASE  IV  vl  .5  Serial  _ 


Name: 


Company:, 


Address:, 


(We  cannot  ship  to  P.0  boxes.) 


City/State/Province:, 


Zip/Postal  Code:, 


Phone:  (  )_ 


FAX:  (  )_ 


L 


COMPLETE  this  coupon,  ATTACH  a  copy  of  your  sales  receipt  (or  a  copy  of  purchase  order  and  billing  invoice)  AND  ENCLOSE  $9.00 
U.S.  for  shipping  and  handling  (check  or  money  order  payable  to  Borland  International,  Inc.). 

Send  to:  Borland’s  Pro  Pack  Offer,  P.0.  Box  7243,  San  Francisco,  California  94120-7243. 

‘Otter  good  in  U.S.  and  Canada  only  on  dBASE  IV  vl.5  purchases  between  June  1  and  September  30, 1992.  Only  original  coupons  will  be  accepted. 
No  responsibility  is  assumed  for  lost,  late,  misdirected,  or  destroyed  mail.  Please  allow  4-6  weeks  for  delivery.  Subject  to  all  local,  state,  and  federal 
regulations.  Void  where  prohibited.  Offer  not  valid  for  Upgrades,  Competitive  Upgrades,  LAN  Packs,  Volume  Packs,  or  any  other  Borland  promotion 
except  dBASE  IV  vl  .5  products.  Distributors  and  resellers  not  eligible  to  participate.  Central  Point  is  a  registered  trademark  of  Central  Point  Software. 
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No  time  to  lose 


DEC 

1986 

Revenue 

S7.6B 

Employees  Revenue  per  employee 

94,700  $80,148 

1991 

S13.9B 

121,000 

$114,967 

Hewlett-Packard 

1986 

$7.1  B 

82,000 

$86,609 

1991 

$1 4.5B 

89,700 

$161,572 

Which  of  the  above  compa¬ 
nies  is  in  trouble? 

By  now,  everybody  knows 
the  answer  to  that  question, 
and  the  departure  of  Ken  Ol¬ 
sen  from  DEC  is  only  the 
first  step  in  the  long  journey 
that  company  must  make 
^ back  to  profitability. 

I’ll  miss  Olsen.  He  is  part  curmudgeon,  part 
teddy  bear,  a  brilliant  engineer,  a  technical  vi¬ 
sionary  and  one  of  the  few  genuine  characters  in 
the  industry.  But  I  would  have  missed  DEC  a  lot 
more  if  it  had  stayed  on  its  current  course. 

Compare  DEC  to  Hewlett-Packard,  whose 
chairman,  John  Young,  retired  the  same  day  as 
Olsen.  Both  companies  cut  their  teeth  selling 
computers  to  engineers.  Both  put  down  roots  in 
proprietary  systems  and  risked  being  swamped 
by  the  move  to  openness. 

The  difference  is  that  HP  saw  it  coming.  In 
1986  and  1987,  it  clamped  down  on  hiring  and 
put  forth  a  radical  strategy  to  convert  its  prod¬ 
ucts  to  a  RISC/Unix  architecture.  It  committed 
to  maintaining  a  competitive  PC  product  line  and 
began  to  build  a  desktop  peripherals  business 
that  today  is  the  envy  of  the  industry.  Above  all, 
HP  decentralized  and  pushed  profit-and-loss  re¬ 
sponsibility  down  to  the  divisions. 

DEC  has  been  late  or  unwilling  to  adopt  any  of 
those  strategies  and,  as  a  result,  finds  itself  in  a 
terrible  mess.  The  mandate  for  DEC’s  presi¬ 
dent-elect,  Robert  Palmer,  is  to  make  changes 
fast.  Palmer  also  should  adopt  a  100-days  strate¬ 
gy  that  by  year’s  end  makes  a  dramatic  state¬ 
ment  about  where  this  company  is  going. 

DEC  needs  to  lose  at  least  20,000  employees 
to  bring  its  cost  structure  back  within  striking 
distance  of  the  rest  of  the  industry.  Palmer  also 
should  consider  decentralizing  the  organization 
to  a  much  greater  degree. 

DEC  must  commit  every  resource  it  has  to 
moving  its  customers  to  the  Alpha  line  with  a 
minimum  of  cost  and  pain.  Most  importantly, 
DEC  must  ship  Alpha  on  time  —  or  early.  And 
the  product’s  gotta  be  good. 

DEC’s  customers  really  want  the  company  to 
succeed,  and  you  can’t  buy  loyalty  like  that.  But 
dire  problems  call  for  drastic  solutions.  Now’s 
the  time  for  action. 


Paul  Gillin,  Executive  editor 


LETTERS  TO  THE  EDITOR 


Intellectual  property 
proposal  ridiculous 


Hot  tub  photo  in  poor  taste 


I  see  your  publication  treats 
women  in  computing  flippant¬ 
ly.  No  wonder  there  are  so 
few  in  this  field. 

In  the  June  29  issue’s  pic¬ 
tures  of  men,  men  work.  In 
the  pictures  of  women,  they 
are  pretty  but  obviously  not 
good  for  working.  Women 
work,  too. 

I  would  have  hoped  your 
publication  would  indicate 
that  through  its  choice  of  im¬ 
ages.  I  hope  you  use  better 
images  in  the  future. 

Gerald  W.  Edgar 
Renton,  Wash. 


Regarding  “L.A.  support  sys¬ 
tem  up  in  smoke”  [CW,  Exec¬ 


utive  Report,  June  29]:  Every 
photograph  of  an  IS  profes¬ 
sional  in  this  issue  either  de¬ 
picts  that  person  in  a  business 
setting  or  is  a  formal  head 
shot  —  except  for  one:  Peggy 
Stoker,  IS  chief  and  head  of 
the  trauma  and  EMS  system 
for  Los  Angeles  County.  She 
is  shown  in  her  hot  tub. 

I  was  very  surprised  and 
discouraged  that  Computer- 
world,  a  publication  reporting 
on  an  industry  that  generally 
treats  women  with  respect, 
should  be  so  insensitive  as  to 
the  message  they  were  send¬ 
ing. 

Dorothy  Klauber 
Oradell,  N.  J. 


Software  development  in  the  Stone  Age 


To  accept  Francis  Walnut’s  no¬ 
tion  [“Lofty  ideas  don’t  build  sys¬ 
tems,”  CW,  June  15]  that  soft¬ 
ware  development  can  be  more 
efficiently  addressed  by  some¬ 
one  who  works  with  a  computer 
in  his  basement  reflects  the  anti¬ 
quated  practices  that  have  put 
the  state  of  software  develop¬ 
ment  where  it  is  today:  in  the 
Technology  Stone  Age. 

Most  of  the  software  develop¬ 
ment  done  by  organizations  to¬ 
day  requires  many  participants 
from  the  end-user  community, 
management  and  IS  groups. 

Second,  Walnut’s  contention 
that  software  engineering  im¬ 
plies  that  once  the  specifications 
are  complete,  the  creative  pro¬ 
cess  is  finished  is  not  grounded  in 
reality.  Engineering  techniques 
provide  a  desperately  needed 
dose  of  discipline  to  the  area  of 
“requirement  specification.” 
Historically,  this  has  been  ig¬ 


nored  by  the  systems  develop¬ 
ment  community.  What  have  re¬ 
sulted  are  systems  that  require  a 
great  deal  of  creativity  by  imple¬ 
mentation  staffs  to  make  them 
functional  for  the  end  user. 

Third,  while  there  is  little  to 
argue  with  about  the  importance 
of  software  systems  implemen¬ 
tation,  far  more  errors  occur  be¬ 
cause  of  incorrect  software 
specifications. 

The  techniques  and  tools  be¬ 
ing  put  into  use  today,  most  no¬ 
tably  Information  Engineering 
and  I-CASE  tools,  are  squarely 
focused  on  providing  real  solu¬ 
tions  to  real  business  problems. 
Better  system  implementation 
will  not  occur  until  we  under¬ 
stand  all  aspects  of  software  de¬ 
velopment  and  adopt  the  tools 
and  techniques  that  enable  effi¬ 
cient  software  implementations. 

Raymond  M.  Thompson 
Livonia,  Mich. 


Regarding  “The  dangers  of  se¬ 
lective  information  sharing” 
[CW,  Viewpoint,  July  13]:  A  free 
market  economy  is  not  preda¬ 
tory;  it  is  consensual.  You  may 
choose  to  compete,  or  you  may 
choose  not  to. 

For  Randall  Kennedy  to  say 
that  Microsoft  must  share  its 
hard-won  code  with  any  and  all 
comers  that  simply  appear  at  its 
doorstep  whining  about  “need” 
is  not  only  preposterous  but  also 
disgusting. 

Nondisclosure  agreements  al¬ 
low  Microsoft  to  protect  its  in¬ 
tellectual  property  with  the 
force  of  law.  Intellectual  proper¬ 
ty,  whether  it  belongs  to  a  corpo¬ 
ration  or  to  an  individual,  de¬ 
serves  —  and  demands  —  the 
same  amount  of  protection  as 
any  other  property  —  perhaps 
more  so  than  other  forms  of 
property. 

Intellectual  property  rights 
promote  the  greater  good. 
Knowing  that  the  product  of 
your  mind  will  be  protected  from 
sponges  and  moochers  will  free 
you  to  continue  to  develop 
newer  and  better  applications, 
rather  than  staying  with  what 
has  already  been  done. 

Kevin  Slattery 
Mariposa,  Calif. 


Computerworld  welcomes  com¬ 
ments  from  its  readers.  Letters 
may  be  edited  for  brevity  and 
clarity  and  should  be  addressed 
to  Bill  Laberis,  Editor  in  Chief, 
Computerworld,  P.O.  Box  9171, 
375 Cochituate Road,  Framing¬ 
ham,  Mass.  01 701.  Fax  number: 
(508)  875-8931;  MCI  Mail: 
COMPUTERWORLD.  Please 
include  a  phone  number  for  ver¬ 
ification. 
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Until  no\y 
network  printers 
have  had  the 
same  fifteen-foot 
restriction. 

With  HP  network-ready 
LaserJets,  you  can  put  your 
printers  where  your  users  are. 

Now  you  can  forget  about  tethering 
your  printers  to  some  faraway  server. 
Because  network-ready  LaserJet 
printers  can  be  placed  anywhere  along 
your  network.  .Just  plug  them  in  as 
you  would  PCs  and  you’re  ready  to  roll. 

Since  you’re  putting  printers  by  your 
users,  it’s  as  if  you’re  giving  them  their 
very  own  personal  printer.  Which 
means  they  won’t  have  to  travel  as  far 
for  output.  Because  they’re  closer  to 
the  printer,  they  can  handle  some  of  the 
routine  maintenance  tasks,  such  as 
paper  loading,  themselves.  Best  of  all, 
you  won’t  have  to  contend  with  extra 
boxes,  wires  or  power  cables. 


HP  LaserJet  III  HP  LaserJet  IHSi  HP  iMserJet  llll) 


LaserJets  become  network-ready  with 
separately  purchased  HP  JetDirect  inter¬ 
face  cards.  And  now  these  interface 
cards  are  available  for  only  $695- $895* 

For  a  how-to  source  that  provides  infor¬ 
mation  on  hooking  your  LaserJets  into 
your  mainframe,  minicomputer,  UNIX* 
Macintosh,  and  PC  operating  systems, 
call  1-800-752-0900,  Ext.  3073  for  the 
HP  Connectivity  Solutions  Guide. 


Whp%  HEWLETT 
luCj  PACKARD 


*For  operating  HP-UX,  SunOS  and  SCO  UNIX,  $100  in  additional 
software  is  required.  All  prices  are  suggested  U.S.  list  prices. 
UNIX  is  a  registered  trademark  of  UNIX  System  Lalx>ratories  Inc 
in  the  U.S.A.  and  other  countries. 

©1992  Hewlett  Packard  Company  PE12257 


Network  Printers 


Introduction 

Local  area  networks  have  certainly  made  their  impact  felt  in  the  computer 
world.  Although  some  criticize  them  for  their  utilitarian  applications  —  they 
are  largely  used  to  link  PCs  with  local  printers  and  storage  devices  —  the  fact 
remains  that  localizing  printer  and  memory  capabilities  has  vastly  changed  the 
nature  of  computing. 

Liberated  from  the  tyranny  of  centralized,  mainframe  environments,  users 
have  become  more  productive  within  departmental  workgroups.  This  local 
processing  trend  is  strong  and  growing;  IDC  research  indicates  that,  by  1996, 
users  believe  that  69%  of  PCs  will  be  attached  to  LANs.  As  is  frequently  the 
case  with  technology  trends,  there  is  a  downside  to  the  great  LAN  proliferation: 
integrating  printers  is  a  complex  challenge  for  LAN  administrators.  Despite 
the  printer’s  importance  to  users,  they  are  not  a  top  priority  for  network 
operating  system  suppliers.  As  a  result,  printer  and  third-party  vendors  who 
make  accessories  or  enhancement  products  have  inherited  the  challenge  of 
network  administration. 

Currently,  printer  interface  and  software  technologies  are  years  away  from 
offering  the  ability  to  transmit  any  print  job  and  have  the  system  intelligently 
and  transparently  print  it  at  the  closest  available  printer.  Unfortunately,  due  to 
the  heterogeneous  hardware  and  software  environments  being  connected, 
solutions  tend  to  be  customized  for  individual  problems.  This  state  of  affairs 
will  continue  for  the  next  three  to  five  years.  Until  it  is  resolved,  network 
configurations  will  fail  to  maximize  printer  capabilities. 

There  are,  however,  interim  solutions  that  ease  the  burden  of  printer  admin¬ 
istration.  Although  these  fixes  will  not  do  the  job  over  long  periods  of  time, 
the  day  will  come  when  print  management  software,  which  is  currently  in  its 
nascent  stages,  will  seamlessly  accommodate  different  data  streams  on  LANs. 


This  White  Paper  was  written  independently  of  the  Computerworld  editorial  department 
by  Angele  Boyd,  Director  of  Printer  Research, 
at  International  Data  Corporation. 

For  more  information  on  the  content  of  this  White  Paper,  or  for  information  on 
International  Data  Corporation,  please  call  508-872-8200. 

For  more  information  on  the  White  Paper  Program,  please  call  508-879-0700. 


THE  RAPID  PROLIFERATION  OF  LOCAL  AREA  NET¬ 


WORKS  (LANs)  AND  PRINTERS  IS  BRINGING  THESE 
TWO  PROMINENT  TECHNOLOGIES  TO  A  CONFLU¬ 
ENCE  THAT  WILL  INCREASE  THEIR  UTILITY  AND 
PROVIDE  THE  COST-EFFECTIVENESS  REQUIRED  TO 
JUSTIFY  THE  GROWING  LEGIONS  OF  DESKTOP 
COMPUTERS.  ■  ALTHOUGH  PRINTERS  OBVIOUSLY 
REPRESENT  A  FAR  MORE  MATURE  TECHNOLOGY 

THAN  DO  LANs,  LASER 
PRINTERS  ARE  EXPERIENC¬ 
ING  SIGNIFICANT  GROWTH, 
IN  PART  BECAUSE  THESE 
PRINTERS  ARE  FINDING 
THEIR  WAY  INTO  MORE 
AND  MORE  CORPORATE 
NETWORKS.  THIS  CONTRI¬ 
BUTES  TO  LAN  GROWTH, 
WHICH  IS  STIMULATED  BY 
THE  ABSORPTION  AND 
PURCHASE  OF  NEW  AND 
MIXED-PLATFORM  NODES,  SERVERS  AND  PERIPH¬ 
ERALS  SUCH  AS  PRINTERS.  ■  DESKTOP  COMPUT¬ 
ERS  ARE  BEING  CONNECTED  AT  A  HIGH  RATE 
AS  CORPORATIONS  STRIVE  TO  LEVERAGE 
THE  HUGE  CAPITAL  INVESTMENTS  THEY  MADE 
IN  THESE  SYSTEMS  DURING  THE  PAST  DEC¬ 
ADE.  ■  IN  A  FOURTH-QUARTER  1991  IDC  SURVEY, 
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PCs  FINDING  THEIR  WAY  TO  NETWORKS 

Percent  of  installed  PCs 


SOURCE:  International  Data  Corp. 


of  1,600  U.S.  users  across  ver¬ 
tical  markets  (excluding  gov¬ 
ernment  and  education),  re¬ 
spondents  report  44%  of  their 
PCs  are  connected  to  LANs. 

Respondents  expect  this  LAN 
penetration  rate  to  accelerate, 
predicting  60%  of  their  PCs 
will  be  attached  to  LANs  by 
year-end  1992.  IDC’s  total 
market  data  indicates  a  similar 
but  slightly  tempered  trend 
when  portable  PCs  are  includ¬ 
ed.  During  1989,  26%  of  in¬ 
stalled  PCs  were  linked  to 
LANs.  That  number  escalated 
to  34%  in  1990  and  42%  in 
1991.  By  1996,  IDC  predicts 
that  69%  of  PCs  will  be  on 
LANs. 

Additional  IDC  research 
indicates  that,  on  the  printer 
side,  30%  to  40%  of  laser 
printers  outputting  11  pages 
per  minute  (ppm)  or  fewer 
sold  to  business  users  are 
linked  to  LANs  compared  with  65%  to 
70%  of  12-19  ppm  models.  Twenty-five  to 
35%  of  line  printers  and  30%  to  35%  of 
high-speed  serial  dot  matrix  printers  are 
destined  for  LANs. 

Intuitively,  it  seems  LAN  installations 
will  be  motivated  by  the  need  to  share 
applications.  And  in  fact,  sharing  periph¬ 
erals  such  as  printers  is  a  leading  reason 
for  installing  networks.  A  December  1991 
Infoworld  subscriber  study 
finds  that  printer  sharing  and 
storage  device  sharing  are  the 
most  cited  reasons  for  in¬ 
stalling  LANs.  These  two  rea¬ 
sons  are  cited  by  84%  and 
74%  of  respondents,  respec¬ 
tively. 

The  nature  of  the  LAN  hi¬ 
erarchy  is  changing.  Increas¬ 
ingly,  LANs  are  comprised  of 
different  platforms  such  as 
workstations,  PCs,  Macs,  minis  and  main¬ 
frames.  And  a  large  percentage  of  LANs 
are  bridged  to  another  LAN,  wide  area 
network  (WAN),  minicomputer  or  main¬ 
frame.  In  such  cases,  printers  are  accessed 
across  the  platform. 

PRINTING  PROBLEMS  PLAGUE 
LAN  ADMINISTRATORS 

Integrating  printers  is  a  complex 


problem  for  LAN  administrators.  Al¬ 
though  printers  are  important  to  users, 
they  remain  a  lower  priority  for  Network 
Operating  System  (NOS)  suppliers,  who 
continue  to  focus  on  data  access,  com¬ 
munication  and  security.  As  a  result, 
printer  and  third-party  vendors  who 
make  accessories  or  enhancement  prod¬ 
ucts  are  left  to  solve  the  network  admin¬ 
istrators’  problems. 


Once  a  printer  is  shared  by  at  least 
two  users,  every  printer  feature  should  be 
remotely  and  dynamically  accessible  by 
each  user.  In  an  ideal  world,  the  print- 
er/NOS  should  be  able  to  transmit  any 
print  job,  regardless  of  font,  data  stream 
or  required  forms,  and  have  the  system 
intelligently  and  transparently  print  it  at 
the  closest  available,  appropriate  printer. 
Notification  of  job  status  would  then  be 


communicated  back  to  the 
user. 

At  this  point,  printer,  in¬ 
terface  and  software  tech¬ 
nologies  are  years  away 
from  this  ideal.  This  is  less 
attributable  to  technical  limi¬ 
tations  than  it  is  to  the  lack 
of  cooperative  development 
between  printer  and  soft¬ 
ware  suppliers.  There  are, 
however,  solutions  available 
today  that  will  make  printing 
and  print  administration 
more  user-friendly  to  users 
and  network  administrators 
alike. 

Currently,  the  NOS  lim¬ 
its  user  knowledge  and  con¬ 
trol  of  the  print  function  ex¬ 
cept  in  rare  instances  where 
there  is  some  degree  of  two- 
way  communication  be¬ 
tween  printer  and  network 
users.  More  typically,  when 
a  print  job  is  transmitted 
across  a  network,  there  is  limited  control 
over  which  printer  will  be  utilized,  and 
no  guarantee  that  the  job  will  be  printed 
in  the  form  requested.  At  best,  the  typical 
NOS  notification  regarding  a  specific  job 
informs  the  user  if  the  printer  is  busy, 
shut  off  or  out  of  paper.  “Busy”  can 
mean  anything  from  being  truly  occupied 
to  some  type  of  printer  malfunction. 

The  NOS  may  also  permit  the  user  to 
determine  and  change  the 
job’s  print  queue  status  with¬ 
in  the  constraints  determined 
by  the  LAN  administrator. 
However,  the  user  is  usually 
limited  in  printer  choice, 
since  the  LAN  administrator 
has  generally  predefined 
print  queues  for  specific  ap¬ 
plications,  print  format  pa¬ 
rameters  and  particular  indi¬ 
viduals’  access. 

Further,  the  user’s  ability  to  deter¬ 
mine  font  type,  page  orientation  (portrait 
or  landscape),  or  graphics  content  may 
not  be  respected  for  a  number  of  rea¬ 
sons.  For  instance,  the  printer’s  random 
access  memory  may  be  inadequate  to  ac¬ 
commodate  the  requested  fonts  and 
graphics.  Or,  the  desired  fonts  may  be 
unavailable  at  the  printer.  In  these  in¬ 
stances,  at  a  minimum,  the  user  should 


“Common  problems  experienced  by 
end  users  include  excessive  waiting  times, 
inaccessible  or  inconvieniently  located 
printers,  a  nd  problematic  network  print 
management  features.  ” 


Network  Printers 
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be  informed  that  there  is  a 
problem,  and  be  given  options 
for  dealing  with  it. 

Where  possible,  the  prob¬ 
lem  should  be  solved  trans¬ 
parently  for  the  user.  This 
could  happen  in  the  case  of 
best-fit  font  substitution.  How¬ 
ever,  due  to  the  wide  variety 
of  printers  and  network  envi¬ 
ronments,  the  kinds  of  solu¬ 
tions  mentioned  here  may  not 
be  available. 

Common  problems  expe¬ 
rienced  by  end  users  include 
excessive  waiting  times,  inac¬ 
cessible  or  inconveniently  lo¬ 
cated  printers,  and  problemat¬ 
ic  network  print  management 
features.  Most  important  net¬ 
work  print  management  fea¬ 
tures  involve  communication  to  users 
concerning  breakdowns,  job  completion, 
low  consumables  and  intelligent  routing 
and  font  downloading. 

Unfortunately,  due  to  the  heteroge¬ 
neous  hardware  and  software  environ¬ 
ments  being  connected,  solutions  tend  to 
be  customized  for  individual  problems. 
This  state  of  affairs  will  persist  for  the 
next  three  to  five  years.  Limitations  in 
printer  designs,  along  with  those  in  appli¬ 
cation  and  NOS  software  printer  support, 
have  resulted  in  network  configurations 
that  fail  to  maximize  printer  capabilities. 

PLANNING  TO  MEET 
THE  CHALLENGES 

With  careful  planning,  network 
printing  problems  can  be  avoided  by  ad¬ 
dressing  five  areas.  They  are:  capacity, 
homogeneity  versus  heterogeneity,  print¬ 
er  location  needs,  software  applications, 
and  graphics/images  and  font  usage. 

Capacity 

Capacity  refers  to  the  number  of 
users,  the  number  and  size  of  jobs,  and 
the  type  and  size  of  media  users  require. 
It  is  important  to  consider  current  and 
future  capacity  needs. 

In  assessing  capacity  the  goal  is  to 
be  able  to  select  the  right  number  of 
printers,  as  well  as  the  correct  printing 
speeds  and  features.  It  is  important  to 
know  whether  users  tend  to  print  many 
short  (up  to  10  pages-per-document) 
jobs,  a  few  long  jobs,  a  mix  of  short  and 


LASER  PRINTERS 
MOST  POPULAR  ON  NETWORKS 


Type  of  printer 

Percent  of  shipments 
bought  for  networks 

Under  1 1  ppm  laser . 

. 30-40% 

12-19  ppm  laser _ 

. 65-70% 

Line  printers . 

.  25-35% 

High-speed  serial  dot  matrix  . . 

.  30-35% 

SOURCE:  International  Data  Corp. 


long  jobs,  or  small  jobs  with  high-volume 
bursts  at  the  end  of  transaction  periods. 

IDC  studies  show  that  the  most  com¬ 
mon  speed  of  network-based  printers  re¬ 
gardless  of  network  capacity  is  8  ppm. 
This  is  true  despite  the  fact  that  such 
speed  is  only  appropriate  for  small  work¬ 
groups  of  three-to-four  users.  Although 
there  is  an  increasing  availability  of  low- 
cost  sub-8  ppm  personal,  single-user 
printers,  the  trend  for  the  LAN  printer 
market  is  away  from  such  devices. 

Largely  as  a  result  of  cost-conscious 
management,  standalone  desktop  com¬ 
puters  are  being  networked,  and  the  hid- 


“It  is  wise  to  examine 
printer  use  patterns. 

Sometimes, 
printers  are  used  as 
convenience  copiers.  ” 


den  costs  of  ownership  (consumables, 
maintenance)  of  personal  page  printers 
are  viewed  skeptically.  The  clear  trend  is 
toward  higher  performance  page  printers 
that  are  suitable  for  sharing  by  five-to- 
twenty  users. 

Fortunately,  a  new  class  of  laser 
printers,  the  most  common  printing 
technology  shared  on  networks,  is  avail¬ 
able.  At  1 5-20  ppm,  these  printers  run  at 


twice  the  rated  speed  of 
earlier  8-11  ppm  models, 
and  are  designed  to  be 
shared  by  five-to-ten  users, 
but  may  accommodate  up 
to  twenty. 

These  printers  often  list 
for  under  $5,000,  and  typi¬ 
cally  range  from  $2,400  to 
$16,000.  Their  monthly  duty 
cycles  —  the  maximum 
pages  per  month  recom¬ 
mended  by  the  manufactur¬ 
er  —  range  from  25,000  to 
about  50,000,  which  makes 
them  appropriate  for  small 
to  midsize  workgroups. 
They  are  available  from  a 
number  of  vendors  includ¬ 
ing  Data-products,  DEC,  Fu¬ 
jitsu,  Genicom,  Hewlett 
Packard,  Image  Systems,  QMS,  Texas  In¬ 
struments  and  Toshiba. 

When  choosing  printers,  paper  han¬ 
dling  is  important  to  consider.  The  larger 
the  number  of  users  sharing  the  printer, 
or  the  longer  the  print  jobs,  the  greater 
the  need  for  a  printer  with  large  capacity 
input  and  output.  This  situation  also  calls 
for  output  handlers  with  a  job  offset  ca¬ 
pability  and/or  mailboxes/sorters. 

Low-to-mid  volume  output  is  consid¬ 
ered  to  be  300-600  pages  per  person  per 
month,  while  high  volume  is  1,000-1,500 
pages  per  person  per  month.  Eight  ppm 
printers  often  only  have  one  200-250 
sheet  input  bin,  a  slightly  smaller  output 
bin  and  no  job  offset  capability.  In  con¬ 
trast,  the  new  breed  of  workgroup  print¬ 
ers  often  has  two  500-sheet  input  bins, 
job  offset  and/or  optional  (additional 
cost)  mailbox/sorters. 

It  is  also  wise  to  examine  printer  use 
patterns.  Sometimes  printers  are  used  as 
convenience  copiers.  This  practice  increas¬ 
es  print  capacity  needs,  although  it  may 
be  appropriate  under  some  conditions.  A 
cost-benefit  analysis  can  determine  when 
such  conditions  exist  and  whether  it 
makes  sense  to  select  personal,  rather 
than  shared,  printers  for  networked  users. 
Generally  speaking,  the  lower  the  laser 
printer  speed,  the  greater  the  cost  to  pro¬ 
duce  a  page.  More  on  this  can  be  found 
in  the  article  appearing  in  the  April  20, 
1992  issue  of  Computerworld  entitled  "Six 
Steps  to  Calculate  Cost  of  Ownership.” 

Thus,  giving  everyone  on  the  net- 
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work  his  own  four-to-six  ppm  personal 
laser  printer  is  less  cost-effective  than 
sharing  workgroup  printers  on  the  net¬ 
work.  There  are  times  when  personal 
printers  are  appropriate,  i.e. ,  when  the 
user  is  high-ranking,  someone  who  re¬ 
quires  stringent  security  or  someone 
whose  job  requirements  warrant  a  dedi¬ 
cated  printer. 

Consideration  should  also  be  given 
to  network  users  who  need  to  print  on 
11x17  inch  (ledger)  paper,  on  two  sides 
of  a  page  (duplexing),  and  envelopes. 
Ledger  paper  is  sometimes  used  for  large 
spreadsheets,  or  for  printing  pamphlets 
and  newsletters.  Not  all  workgroup  print¬ 
ers  support  11x17  inch  paper.  It  tends  to 
be  either  a  standard  feature  or  not  avail¬ 
able  at  all. 

Duplexing  is  popular  in  paper¬ 
intensive  industries.  Duplexed  output 
costs  less  to  mail,  file,  archive  and  other¬ 
wise  store.  When  available,  it  is  usually 
an  option  on  low-to-mid  speed  (20  ppm 
and  less)  printers.  It  is  usually  either 
standard  or  not  available  at  all  on  higher 
speed  printers. 

Envelope  printing  is  generally  avail¬ 
able  on  personal  and  workgroup  printers. 
Capacity  varies,  running  up  to  75  en¬ 
velopes,  and  should  be  evaluated  before 
before  making  a  commitment. 

Homogeneity  Versus  Heterogeneity 

Planning  for  a  heterogeneous  net¬ 
work  with  PCs,  workstations  and  mini¬ 
computers  that  have  shared  printer  ca¬ 
pabilities  requires  understanding  the 
physical  interface,  protocol,  and  page 
description  language  (PDL)  require¬ 
ments  for  the  mixed  platforms. 

The  NOS  is  simply  a  conduit  for 
the  mixed  formats  and  does  nothing  to 
translate  them  into  a  specific  printer 
standard.  Even  when  the  NOS  provides 
print  services  to  support  mixed  plat¬ 
forms,  the  user  must  still  find  a  printer 
that  can  handle  them  and  their  PDLs. 

It  is  still  common  to  use  a  parallel 
interface  to  attach  a  laser  printer  to  a 
PC  server.  However,  this  is  changing  in 
favor  of  direct  network  interfaces  to 
LANs  such  as  Ethernet  and  Token  Ring. 
The  Macintosh  uses  either  its  own  ver¬ 
sion  of  a  serial  interface  or  a  Localtalk 
interface. 

Direct  connection  to  the  network  is 
preferable,  so  take  note  of  what  topol- 


MOST  IMPORTANT  NETWORK 
PRINT  MANAGEMENT  FEATURES 


Remote  sensing 
of  printer  breakdowns 


Automatic  downloading 
of  fonts  as  needed 


Job  completion 
notice  to  users 


Remote  sensing 
of  low  consumables 


More  intelligent 
print  job  routing 
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. .  much  of  the  effort  spent 
on  developing  revenue  from 
server  hardware  has 
been  replaced  by  greater 
emphasis  on  network 
operating  system  software.  ” 


NETWORK  PRINTER 
CONNECTIVITY  OPTION 


Server  attached 


ogy  (Ethernet  or  Token  Ring)  the  net¬ 
work  employs.  When  choosing  a  net¬ 
work  printer,  be  sure  the  printer’s 
physical  interface  matches  network  re¬ 
quirements. 

In  some  instances,  simultaneous 
operation  of  more  than  one  printer 
port  is  desirable,  and  some  printers 
support  this.  For  example,  the  parallel 
and  Ethernet  ports  can  be  operated  to¬ 
gether.  However,  it  is  important  to  de¬ 
termine  if  both  ports  can  switch  be¬ 
tween  PDLs,  or  whether  they  are  fixed 
to  support  the  same  PDL.  HP’s  PCL  and 
PostScript  are  the  two  most  common 
PDLs.  In  addition,  TCP/IP  and  Ap¬ 
pletalk  are  two  protocols  that  may  also 
require  support. 

Novell’s  Netware  3.11  (the  386  ex¬ 
tension  to  the  Netware  name  has  been 
dropped),  which  was  announced  at 
Networld  in  February  1991,  is  an  exam¬ 
ple  of  vendor  support  for  mixed  LANs. 
Netware  3.11  enables  client  devices 
based  on  DOS,  Windows,  Macs,  OS/2 
or  Unix  to  share  file  and  print  services 
on  a  Netware  LAN.  Mac  support  was 
available  on  Netware  286  but  not  the 
386  version,  and  Unix  support  was  not 
provided  at  all.  TCP/IP  support  is  also 
integrated  in  3-1 1. 

Digital  Equipment  Corp.’s  support 
for  Unix,  Ultrix  and  VMS  in  DECnet  and 
TCP/IP  environments,  in  addition  to  its 
support  for  PCs  and  Macs  through  Path- 
works,  are  other  examples  of  vendor 
support  for  complex  LANs.  Sitka’s  TOPS 
software  offers  more  than  just  PostScript 
printer  sharing  across  Sun  workstations, 
PCs  and  Macs;  it  is  a  complete  network 
operating  system  that  lets  each  of  the 
three  platforms  share  files  in  their  native 
mode. 

Printer  Location  Constraints  and 
Network  Connectivity  Options 

A  key  issue  in  planning  for  network 
printing  is  deciding  where  the  printers 
should  be  located.  In  the  past,  technolog¬ 
ical  limitations  required  that  printers  be 
attached  to  servers.  This  still  presents  lo¬ 
gistical  problems.  For  example,  if  the 
server  must  be  secured  after  normal 
working  hours,  user  access  is  constrained. 
If  a  user’s  system  is  concurrently  acting  as 
both  a  server  and  user  node,  that  user 
will  be  inconvenienced  every  time  some¬ 
one  comes  into  his  office  to  print  a  job. 


Until  now; 
waiting  for 
network 
printing  has 
required  the 
same  amount 
of  patience. 

HP  network-ready  LaserJet 
printers  help  your  users  get 
their  output  faster. 

With  an  HP  network- ready  LaserJet 
printer,  your  users  won’t  go  begging  for 
fast  output.  Network- ready  LaserJets 
avoid  parallel  bottlenecks  and  print  up 
to  fifteen  times  faster  than  ordinary 
machines.  Since  your  file  server  is 
relieved  of  some  print-server  functions, 
your  printing  network  flexibility 
increases  almost  immediately.  You’ll 
enjoy  faster  transaction  times.  Greater 
security.  And  increased  speed  across 
your  entire  system. 


HP  LaserJet  111  HP  LaserJet  IllSi  HP  LaserJet  HID 


LaserJets  become  network-ready  with 
separately  purchased  HP  JetDirect  inter¬ 
face  cards.  And  now  these  interface 
cards  are  available  for  only  $695- $895.* 

For  a  how-to  source  that  provides  infor¬ 
mation  on  hooking  your  LaserJets  into 
your  mainframe,  minicomputer,  UNIX' 
Macintosh,  and  PC  operating  systems, 
call  1-800-752-0900,  Ext.  3074  for  the 
HP  Connectivity  Solutions  Guide. 


¥hp%  HEWLETT 
milliM  PACKARD 


‘For  operating  HP-UX,  SunOS  and  SCO  UNIX,  $100  in  additional 
software  is  required.  All  prices  are  suggested  U.S.  list  prices. 
UNIX  is  a  registered  trademark  of  UNIX  System  Laboratories 
Inc.  in  the  U.S.A.  and  other  countries. 

©1992  Hewlett-Packard  Company  PE12258 
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GAUGING  NETWORK  PRINTER 
CAPACITIES  AND  PRICES 


SOURCE:  International  DataCorp. 


There  are  four  major 
network  printer  connectivity 
options  to  consider: 

•  server-attached 

•  shared  via  user  node  with 
spooling  done  remotely 

•  shared  via  user  node  with 
spooling  done  at  user  node 

•  direct  to  network  with 
network  adapter. 

Server-attached 

Presently,  the  most  com¬ 
mon  attachment  for  LAN 
printers  involves  having  one 
or  more  printers  attached  to 
a  server  responsible  for  file  management, 
printer  support  and  other  services.  The 
server  may  be  a  computer  or  a  dedicated 
hardware  box.  At  present,  the  principle 
NOS  vendors  can  support  a  range  of 
server/printer  ratios  from  five-to-eight  or 
five-to-sixteen  through  either  serial,  paral¬ 
lel  or  remote  attachments. 

This  configuration  is  a  legacy  of  the 
earlier  days  of  NOS,  when  server  connec¬ 
tions  were  the  only  type  of  printer  sup¬ 
port  that  network  operating  system  soft¬ 
ware  provided.  The  NOS  vendors,  at  that 
time,  were  much  smaller  companies,  un¬ 
able  to  fund  a  wide  variety  of  system  op¬ 
tions.  They  also  realized  that  offering 
other  attachment  options  would  only 
have  stimulated  third-party  vendor  com¬ 
petition. 

Over  the  past  three  years,  much  of 
the  effort  spent  on  developing  revenue 
from  server  hardware  has  been  replaced 
by  greater  emphasis  on  NOS  software.  As 
an  example  of  this  phenomenon,  consid¬ 
er  Novell’s  withdrawal  from  the  server 
market  and  DEC’S  Source  Kits,  which 
provide  the  necessary  host  software  to 
drive  DEC’S  Printserver  printers  from 
non-DEC  Unix  servers.  With  this  new  em¬ 
phasis,  the  capability  to  support  alterna¬ 
tive  printer  attachments  not  tied  to  specif¬ 
ic  server  hardware  offers  a  competitive 
advantage  for  NOS  vendors. 

Tied  to  this  has  been  the  printer  and 
printer  accessory  vendors’  desire  to 
make  sure  printers  can  be  attached  any¬ 
where  on  networks.  This  has  been  such 
a  major  issue  that  several  vendors,  in¬ 
cluding  Intel,  Lexmark  and  Castelle,  have 
developed  very'  small  network  adapters 
that  are  transparent  to  the  NOS  and 
allow  the  printer  to  be  physically  at¬ 


tached  anywhere  on  LAN  cabling.  The 
printer’s  serial  or  parallel  interface  is 
plugged  into  the  network  adapter, 
which,  in  turn,  attaches  to  Ethernet  or 
Token  Ring  network  cabling. 

Shared  via  User  Node  with 
Spooling  Done  Remotely 

The  second  most  common  LAN 
printer  configuration  is  comprised  of  a 
workstation,  usually  a  user’s  node,  whose 
printer  can  be  accessed  by  several  other 
users  on  the  network.  The  workstation 
does  no  spooling,  and  as  a  result,  only 
one  person  can  print  at  a  time.  Multitask¬ 
ing  environments  such  as  Unix  and  Win¬ 
dows  prevent  user  interruption  during 
print  jobs. 

However,  in  other  environments, 
when  a  printing  job  is  being  processed, 
the  node’s  ability  to  concurrently  process 
other  software  is  appreciably  slowed.  For 
this  reason,  the  number  of  users  with  ac- 
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cess  to  this  printer  is  limited, 
usually  to  no  more  than  three 
to  five  people. 

A  variation  of  this  set-up 
is  to  have  spooling  done  on 
a  remote  server.  This  allows 
print  jobs  to  be  simultane¬ 
ously  sent  to  the  printer.  In 
this  variation,  one  or  twro 
printers  are  attached  to  the 
workstation.  Novell,  the  most 
popular  NOS  supplier,  now 
provides  support  for  remote 
printing  from  the  server,  ex¬ 
cept  under  Entry  Level  Net¬ 
ware  (ELS).  ELS  does  not 
support  remote  printing  because  it  sup¬ 
ports  only  four  to  eight  users. 

Shared  via  User  Node  with 
Spooling  Done  at  User  Node 
(Concurrent  Server) 

This  third  LAN  printer  setup  employs 
a  concurrent  server  —  a  workstation  used 
as  a  server  providing  print  spooling  and 
file  service  as  well  as  end-user  capacity. 
This  configuration  is  not  common  be¬ 
cause  it  suffers  from  the  same  problem  as 
the  shared  node’s  printer  mentioned 
above:  the  node’s  ability  to  concurrently 
process  other  software  needs  is  apprecia¬ 
bly  slowed.  This  configuration  can  also 
present  a  data  security  risk.  If  an  applica¬ 
tion  crashes,  the  server  function  of  the 
workstation  is  similarly  affected. 

Direct  to  Network  with 
Network  Adapter 

This  is  the  least  common  configura¬ 
tion,  but  one  that  is  increasingly  being 
used  because  of  its  advantages.  It  consists 
of  a  printer  with  a  built-in  Ethernet  or 
Token  Ring  interface  connected  directly 
to  the  LAN.  By  separating  the  file  server 
function  from  the  printing  (spooling) 
function,  data  security  is  better  addressed. 
Also,  direct-connect  printers  benefit  from 
enhanced  transmission  speeds  on  Ether¬ 
net  and/or  Token  Ring.  This  provides  a 
significant  benefit  for  large  Postscript, 
high-resolution,  color-  and  graphics/ 
image-intensive  files  being  sent  to  a 
printer  or  a  typesetter/imagesetter. 

Traffic  on  the  network  and  the  inter¬ 
face  to  the  printer  are  bottlenecks  when  it 
comes  to  speed  of  printing.  When  multi¬ 
ple  print  jobs  are  sent  simultaneously 
across  the  network  to  the  server,  there  is 
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a  delay  while  each  job  gets  into  and  out 
of  the  server’s  print  queue.  More  time  is 
lost  if  the  printer  is  attached  to  the  server 
via  a  parallel  interface  instead  of  Ethernet 
or  Token  Ring.  The  contrast  in  communi¬ 
cation  speed  is  vast  —  Ethernet’s  maxi¬ 
mum  speed  is  10M  bit/sec  and  Token 
Ring's  is  four  or  16M  bit/sec  while  a  par¬ 
allel  interface  allows  only  10K  bytes/sec. 

Since  there  is  a  direct  relationship 
between  an  interface’s  performance  and 
its  price,  high-speed  Ethernet  and  Token 
Ring  interfaces  which  list  between  $700- 
$900  are  commonly  used  for  higher  cost 
printers.  Accordingly,  higher  speed  print¬ 
ers  (15  ppm+),  color  devices,  and  high- 
resolution  devices  (600  dpi+)  are  appro¬ 
priate  candidates  for  those  two  cabling 
schemes. 

A  number  of  printer  vendors  have 
begun  to  offer  Ethernet  and  Token  Ring 
interfaces  as  options  on  their  workgroup 
printers.  These  include  HP,  Toshiba, 
QMS,  Apple  and  DEC.  In  addition,  third- 
party  vendors  such  as  Intel  and  Castelle 
offer  external  network  adapter  cards  for 
printers.  These  allow  the  connection  of 
two-to-four  printers  per  card. 

Software  Applications 

Knowing  the  applications  and  their 
versions  is  critically  important.  One  of 
the  most  frequent  problems  encountered 
by  users  is  their  job  not  printing  at  all, 
or  printing  incorrectly.  This  frequently 
happens  because  the  user  unknowingly 
sends  the  job  from  an  application  con¬ 
figured  to  move  output  in  a  specific 
printer  emulation  format,  to  a  printer 
whose  current  set-up  does  not  match  the 
incoming  format.  Network  printers  must 
be  able  to  print  and  switch  between  the 
emulations  supported  by  applications. 

The  ability  of  a  printer  on  a  net¬ 
work  to  seamlessly  handle  multiple  data 
streams  has  high  utility  to  both  users 
and  network  administrators.  This  is  par¬ 
ticularly  valuable  in  mixed  networks 
where  there  is  a  need  to  support  multi¬ 
ple  data  streams.  Postscript,  PCL,  DEC 
ANSI,  IPDS,  Epson,  and  line  printer 
have  the  leading  page  description  lan¬ 
guage/  emulation  market  shares.  Cur¬ 
rently,  because  of  the  inability  of  most 
laser  printers  to  automatically  switch 
emulations,  a  PostScript  printer  is  often 
set  up  to  accept  only  PostScript  while  a 
separate  printer  may  be  designated  for 
PCL  output. 


This  limitation  is  changing  as  sever¬ 
al  non-impact  printer  suppliers  including 
HP,  QMS,  DEC,  Tektronix  and  Talaris 
offer  printers  that  sense  the  incoming 
data  stream  and  print  them  accordingly. 
Adobe,  which  developed  Postscript,  has 
just  announced  support  for  emulation 
switching. 

Graphics/Images  and  Fonts 

As  graphics  make  output  more  so¬ 
phisticated  in  terms  of  images  and  fonts, 
the  amount  of  data  being  transferred 
across  the  network  increases.  This  has 
implications  for  the  amount  of  required 
printer  memory  and  network  bandwidth 
required  to  transfer  the  job  to  the  printer. 

With  fonts  there  is  also  the  issue  of 


WYSIWYG,  the  ability  to  see  on  the 
screen  exactly  what  will  be  printed.  To 
support  the  growing  sophistication  of 
user  output,  it  is  important  to  choose 
network  printers  that  have  memory  ex¬ 
pansion  capabilities,  WYSIWYG  fonts, 
support  for  high  bandwidth  interfaces, 
and  CCITT-based  image  compression  ca¬ 
pabilities. 

Most  workgroup/network  printers 
have  generous  memory  expansion  capa¬ 
bilities.  While  many  offer  a  number  of 
fonts  on  the  printer,  not  all  are  WYSI¬ 
WYG  fonts.  PostScript  and  PCL  support 
image  compression,  the  ability  for  a 
printer  to  decompress  data  is  also  ex¬ 
pected  to  become  important. 

NEXT  GENERATION 
NETWORK  PRINTING 

Several  printer  and  NOS  characteris¬ 
tics  build  a  case  for  print  management 
software  on  the  network.  There  is  a 
need  to  transparently  manage  and  dis¬ 
tribute  printing  resources  such  as  fonts, 
printer  data  streams  and  paper  handling 
capabilities  to  users  across  the  network. 
Print  management  software,  currently  in 
its  nascent  stages,  will  seamlessly  handle 
different  data  streams  by  either  locating 
an  appropriate  network  printer  that  can 
handle  the  necessary  data  stream  or 
translating  it  into  a  bitmapped  code  that 
is  sent  to  a  printer  conveniently  located 
near  the  requesting  end  user.  Print  serv¬ 
er  software  from  Insight  Development 
Corporation  offers  a  number  of  these  ca¬ 
pabilities. 

It  makes  sense  for  print  manage¬ 
ment  software  to  assume  much  of  this 
responsibility  for  groups  of  lower  cost, 
lower  performance  printers.  This  way,  it 
is  not  necessary  to  justify  the  incremen¬ 
tal  cost  of  the  added  intelligence  and 
two-way  communication  interfaces 
needed  to  allow  remote  and  transparent 
user  access.  Given  that  many  LANs 
today  are  still  relatively  small  —  averag¬ 
ing  twelve  nodes  —  less  expensive 
printers  will  continue  to  proliferate, 
making  a  compelling  case  for  intelligent 
print  management  software. 

In  addition  to  reducing  costs,  print¬ 
ers  running  intelligent  print  manage¬ 
ment  software  can  charge  back  to  de¬ 
partments  based  on  individual 
departmental  usage. 


It’s  never  been 
easier  to  manage 
your  entire 
printing  network. 

With  HP  network-ready 
LaserJet  printers,  you  can 
monitor  your  network  right 
from  your  desk. 

HP  network-ready  LaserJets  are 
actually  seen  as  additional  nodes  on 
your  network.  Which  allow  you  to 
manage  from  one  location  and  take  full 
advantage  of  the  features  in  your  net¬ 
work  management  software.  There’s 
even  a  new  diagnostic  feature  which 
lets  you  track  the  success  of  data  transfer 
between  your  server  and  a  network- 
ready  LaserJet. 

Network-ready  LaserJet  printers  were 
engineered  in  cooperation  with  NOS 
vendors.  So  they  work  seamlessly  with 
your  current  network  and  operating 
system.  Including  Novell  Netware 
(Novell-certified),  3COM  3+Open, 
Microsoft®  LAN  Manager,  and  IBM 
LAN  Server.  Or  the  HP-UX,  SunOS, 
and  SCO  UNIX®  operating  systems. 
Even  Macintosh  environments. 


•For  operating  HP-UX,  SunOS  and  SCO  UNIX,  $100  in  additional 
software  is  required.  All  prices  are  suggested  U.S.  list  prices. 
UNIX  is  a  registered  trademark  of  UNIX  System  Laboratories 
Inc.  in  the  U.S.  A.  and  other  countries.  Microsoft  is  a  U.S.  registered 
trademark  of  Microsoft  Corp.  ©1992  Hewlett-Packard  Company 
PE12259 


LaserJets  become  network-ready  with 
separately  purchased  HP  JetDirect 
interface  cards.  And  now  these  interface 
cards  are  available  for  only  $695-$895.* 

Network-ready  LaserJets  easily  hook 
into  your  mainframe,  minicomputer, 
UNIX?  Macintosh,  and  PC  operating  sys¬ 
tems.  So  to  better  oversee  your  network, 
see  an  HP  network-ready  LaserJet  today. 
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Programming  no  longer  enough 


BOBFRANKSTON 

There  are  too 

■'jf'  many  program- 

■  Ml  mers,  just  as 

there  are  too 

Iff  many  lawyers. 

I  Both  professions 
B _ » 111  feel  they  are  ma¬ 

jor  contributors  to  productivity 
and  the  economy.  Clients  and 
users  accept  both  of  them  be¬ 
cause  they  do  jobs  that  they 
don’t  know  how  to  do  or  don’t 
want  to  do  themselves. 

I’m  not  a  lawyer,  so  I  can’t 
speak  for  lawyers.  But  I  am  a 
programmer.  The 
term  “program¬ 
ming”  is  pretty 
broad,  even  within 
the  domain  of  com¬ 
puter  software. 

I’m  using  the  term 
for  the  act  of  laying 
out  the  hoops  that 
the  computer  must 
jump  through  and 
working  at  it  until  it 
executes  the  jumps 
perfectly,  or  at  least 
frequently. 

Ultimately,  how¬ 
ever,  the  point  is  not 
the  fancy  hoops  but 
the  task  that  the  end 
user  (who’s  that?)  is 
trying  to  accomplish. 

The  goal  is  to  go  from 
the  user’s  specifica¬ 
tion  to  a  program.  In 
fact,  what  is  the  dif¬ 
ference  between  the 


spec  and  the  program?  Why 
shouldn’t  the  process  be  auto¬ 
matic? 

If  the  process  were  automat¬ 
ic,  the  user  would  write  a  specifi¬ 
cation  and  the  computer  would 
execute  it:  no  programmers  to 
argue  with.  This  would  avoid  the 
frustration  of  the  user  who  un¬ 
derstands  the  task  but  must  deal 
with  a  programmer  who  insists 
that  the  part  number  must  also 
double  as  a  sector  number  (in  oc¬ 
tal)  on  disk. 

It  hobbles  the  user  to  have  to 
rely  on  this  other  person  to  ac¬ 
complish  every  mundane  task. 


Having  to  call  a  programmer  in 
to  get  any  work  done  is  just  as 
bad  as  having  to  call  a  lawyer  for 
every  business  detail.  It  is  a 
symptom  of  something  gone 
awry,  rather  than  a  solution. 

There’s  a  good  parallel  for 
what  I’m  suggesting  in  the  evo¬ 
lution  of  telephone  service.  At 
one  point,  professional  operators 
always  handled  the  complete 
process  of  placing  a  call  —  from 
specifications  to  making  the  con¬ 
nections.  Eventually,  however, 
the  volume  of  calls  grew  so  much 
that,  short  of  turning  the  entire 
population  into  operators,  there 
was  no  way  to  deal 
with  it.  So  dials  were 
placed  on  the  tele¬ 
phones  and  people 
were  told  to  place  the 
calls  themselves. 

Of  course,  it  takes 
expertise  to  properly 
operate  the  phone 
network  or  construct 
applications.  There  is 
always  the  danger  of 
accidentally  dialing 
an  011  and  reaching 
Australia  instead  of 
Boston  or  of  calling  a 
900  number. 

But  for  the  most 
part,  people  would 
rather  risk  an  occa¬ 
sional  foray  to  Aus¬ 
tralia  than  be  encum¬ 
bered  by  the  services 
of  intermediaries. 

A  user  armed  with 
a  spreadsheet  might 


confuse  precision  with  accuracy; 
a  user  armed  with  desktop  pub¬ 
lishing  software  might  discover 
new  degrees  of  font  abuse.  But 
eventually,  most  of  them  will 
learn  how  to  do  what  they  need 
to  do. 

Some  users  go  beyond  basic 
use  of  the  tools;  they  lash  pieces 
together  and  pipe  data  and  com¬ 
mands  around.  This  can  get  ex¬ 
ceedingly  complex  and  ugly. 
Rather  than  being  offended  by 
the  amazingly  baroque  systems 
that  come  from  these  tools,  how¬ 
ever,  we  should  be  impressed  by 
the  effort  and  inventiveness. 

We  should  also  pay  attention 
to  the  message  of  these  con¬ 
structions:  Users  can  be  inven¬ 
tive  and  apply  tools  (even  beyond 
their  design  point)  in  order  to  ac¬ 
complish  their  tasks. 

The  end,  not  the  means 

As  users  learn  how  to  do  their 
own  programming,  we  must  be¬ 
come  more  attentive  to  what  the 
programming  accomplishes  and 
not  just  focus  on  the  process. 

We,  too,  can  use  our  skills  to 
accomplish  a  task,  rather  than 
writing  a  program.  Rather  than 
“programmer,”  our  business 
cards  might  read  salesman,  ar¬ 
chitect,  journalist,  product  de¬ 
signer  or  hydraulic  engineer. 

Have  I  taken  my  own  advice? 
Of  course  not.  I’m  still  a  pro¬ 
grammer.  But  one  day  I  promise 
to  learn  a  trade. 


Frankston  has  been  programming  for 
30  years  and  may  be  too  old  to  change. 
VisiCalc  is  his  best  known  program. 

You  can  gripe  about  his  opinions  by  send¬ 
ing  mail  to  CWl@frankston.com. 


John  Nelson 


Benchmarks  aren’t  all 
they  would  have  us  believe 


MURRAY  STEIN 

Did  you  buy  your  last  car  be¬ 
cause  of  its  horsepower  rating? 
Does  a  pro  football  scout  auto¬ 
matically  sign  anyone  who  can 
run  a  4.3  40?  Has  the  world’s 
fastest  human  ever  won  the  de- 
cathalon? 

If  you  answered  no  to  any  of 
the  above,  chances  are  you  al¬ 
ready  understand  what  many 
computer  marketers  don’t: 
Computer  users  want  balanced 
performance,  not  just  MIPS, 
MFLOPS  or  even  SPECmarks. 

I’m  not  even  going  to  open 
the  can  of  worms  regarding  the 
relative  validity  of  various 
benchmarks.  A  few  years  ago, 
people  started  saying  MIPS 
weren’t  a  fair  gauge  of  CPU 
speed,  so  MIPS  were  replaced 
by  SPECmarks.  Now  the  SPEC¬ 
marks  rating  is  taking  flak  be¬ 
cause  it  isn’t  perfect  either . 

But  who’s  kidding  whom? 
When  it  comes  to  performance 
evaluation,  absolute  objectivity 
isn’t  possible  —  and  it’s  not  nec¬ 


essary.  People  who  use  comput¬ 
ers  in  their  work  know  that  over¬ 
all  system  performance  in  their 
application  is  what’s  relevant, 
not  a  single  performance  num¬ 
ber. 

Making  the  cut 

What’s  becoming  clearer  and 
clearer  to  computer  buyers  is 
that  a  benchmark  is  only  useful 
as  a  ballpark  estimate.  It  can  tell 
you  within  an  order  of  magnitude 
how  fast  a  system  is  compared 
with  other  systems  running  the 
same  test,  and  that  can  help  you 
shorten  your  prospective  vendor 
list. 

How  does  a  system’s  I/O  per¬ 
formance  stack  up?  Processing 
speed  won’t  get  you  far  if  the  I/O 
is  terrible. 

And  is  the  system  optimized 
for  your  application?  A  computer 
that  has  a  rocket  of  a  CPU  can 
still  be  as  slow  as  a  swamp  turtle 
when  it  comes  to  actual  transac¬ 
tion  speed  because  the  hard¬ 
ware,  the  operating  system  or 
the  network  hasn’t  been  tuned 


to  the  application. 

The  questions  can  go  on  until 
the  mind  boggles.  And  the  frus¬ 
trating  fact  is  that  every  bench¬ 
mark  number  —  MIPS,  SPEC¬ 
marks,  megabytes  per  second, 
greps,  nperf,  you  name  it  —  tells 
you  precious  little  about  the  one 
thing  you  really  want  to  know: 
how  the  system  handles  your 
particular  application. 

There  isn’t  even  a  _ 

consistent  correlation 
between  types  of  appli¬ 
cations  and  perfor¬ 
mance  benchmarks. 


crunch  large  data  sets  in  a  single 
clock  cycle. 

Some  would  no  doubt  say  this 
focus  on  numbers  is  an  attempt 
to  exploit  the  ignorant,  the  way  a 
stereo  salesman  touts  watts  per 
channel  to  the  rich  novice.  I 
don’t  go  that  far. 

I  simply  say  that  benchmarks 
are  a  distraction  as  well  as  a 
means  of  avoiding  the  difficult 


Trial  and  error 

No,  there’s  no  way 
around  it:  The  only  way 
to  get  a  clear  sense  of 
how  a  system  will  per¬ 
form  in  running  your 
application  is  to  load  your  appli¬ 
cation  or  its  nearest  facsimile  on 
the  system  in  question  and  try  it 
out.  Or  look  for  systems  vendors 
that  design  and  tune  their  com¬ 
puters  to  run  applications  rather 
than  benchmarks. 

Unfortunately,  such  an  orien¬ 
tation  is  rare  today.  Page 
through  any  technology-orient¬ 
ed  magazine  and  you’ll  see  the 
ads  and  the  claims  —  faster  than 
a  speeding  bullet,  more  SPEC¬ 
marks  than  a  locomotive,  able  to 


OMPUTER  USERS 
know  that  overall 
system  performance 
in  their  application  is  what’s 
relevant,  not  a  single 
performance  number. 


fact  that  computers,  like  people 
or  even  like  cars,  are  complex 
machines. 

In  fact,  maybe  there’s  some¬ 
thing  in  that  comparison.  Per¬ 
haps  computer  vendors,  like 
automakers,  should  be  required 
by  law  to  warn  consumers  that 
“actual  performance  may  vary.” 


Stein  is  a  computer  technology  consul¬ 
tant  at  PointSource  Communications  in 
Prescott,  Ariz.,  and  a  frustrated  equip¬ 
ment  purchaser. 
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We  make  the  most  complete 

And  we  stand  behind 


When  your  job 
description  includes 
buying  portable 
computers  by  the 
tens,  twenties,  thir¬ 
ties  and  hundreds, 
you  naturally  want  T6400DX 

to  know  a  bit  more  about  the  company 
that  makes  those  computers  than  you’ll 
discover  by  reading  their  spec  sheets. 

(Although  our  spec  sheets  do  make 

excellent  reading.) 


r*t 

m 

' 


For  example,  we 
thought  you  might 
like  to  know  that 
in  the  sometimes 
T2200SX  here-today,  gone- 

tomorrow  world  of  personal  computer 
companies, Toshiba  is  the  market  leader 
in  portables— part  of  a  $33  billion 
company  with  an  R&D  budget 
larger  than  most  companies’ 
annual  revenues. 

Not  only  do  we  sell  more 
portable  computers, we  make  the 
most  complete  line  of  portable 
computers,  designed  to  meet 


every  conceivable  need.  From  our 
5.5-pound  T2200SX  business 
notebook  that  fits  sideways  into 
half  a  briefcase  to  our  remarkable 
new  T4400SXC,  the  first  486 
active  matrix  color  notebook 
computer 
on  the  market. 

Each  portable 
computer  in  our 
line  has  been  engi- 
neered  for  easy  T3300SL/120  mb 

integration  into  your  existing  system- 
providing  all  the  important  ports  you 
need,  in  addition  to  the  unique  ex¬ 
pandability  option  of  our  DeskStation 
1\(  which  comes  complete  with  every¬ 
thing  necessary  to  turn  your  Toshiba 
portable  into  a  desktop  computer. 

We  also  provide 
the  broadest  range 
of  accessories— 
adapters,  modems, 
memory  cards— to 
make  your  portables 
(amazing  as  it  sounds) 


T6400SXC 


E  even  more  useful. 


*KN2  Toshiba  America  Information  Systems,  Inc  The  Intel  Inside  logo  is  a  trademark  of  Intel  Corporation. 


Of  course,  one 
of  your  principal 
concerns  is  relia¬ 
bility.  Fortunately 
foryou,  it’s  also  one 
of  ours.  "That’s  why 
we’ve  always  gotten  consistently  high 
marks  for  reliability.  (Just  ask  our  hun¬ 
dreds  of  thousands  of  satisfied  users.) 

In  the  event  that  you  do  need  service, 
we  provide  the  kind  of  support  you’d 

expect  from  a  com¬ 
pany  like  Toshiba. 

For  example, 
everyone  of  our 
portables  comes 
with  our  standard 
international  warranty,  covering  parts 
and  labor  for  one  year  in  24  countries 
worldwide.  T640csx 

We  also 
offer  a  7-day/ 

24-hour  elec- 
tronic  bul¬ 
letin  board, 

P  providing 
access  to 


T3300SL/80  MB 


Toshiba  technical 
support  as  well 
as  to  utilities  that 
can  enhance 
your  computer’s 
T440osx/Gas  Plasma  performance. 

On-line  telephone  support  and  as¬ 
sistance  from  Toshiba  technicians  are 
always  just  an  800  number  away. 

There’s  even  an  800  number  for 
the  international 
traveler. 

In  fact,  there’s 
even  an 800 num¬ 
ber  for  you,  right 
now,  today.  t4400sx/lcd 

It’s  1-800-289-1400.  Just  call  and 

well  be  glad  to  send  you  more  informa¬ 
tion.  Or  arrange  for  an  eval¬ 
uation  of  your  needs.  Or 
refer  you  to  your  nearest 
Toshiba  dealer. 

Which,  after  everything  we’ve  told 
you,  does  seem  like  the  logical  next  step. 


In  Touch  with  Tomorrow 

TOSHIBA 


©1992  Andersen  Consulting.  All  rights  reserved.  FOUNDATION* is  a  registered  trademark  of  Andersen  Consulting. 


prodUCand  generates  code  for 
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Considering  how  much  has  been  written  about 
CASE  tools  for  cooperative  processing,  we  thought 
you  would  appreciate  an  executive  summary. 

Andersen 

Consulting 

Software  Products 


For  the  full  story  on  FOUNDATION  for  Cooperative  Processing  including  case  histories,  call  1-800-458-8851.  Outside  the  U.S.  or  Canada,  1-312-507-5161. 
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Notebook  computers  are  tools 
of  the  trade  at  New  York  Life 


ON  SITE 


BY  MICHAEL  FITZGERALD 

CW  STAFF 


NEW  YORK  —  It  has  been  just 
three  years  since  New  York  Life 
Insurance  Co.  racked  up  its  first 
computer-driven  policy  sale.  But 
what  a  three  years  it  has  been. 

From  those  modest  begin¬ 
nings,  New  York  Life’s  notebook 
computer-based  sales  automa¬ 
tion  effort  has  grown  to  include 
8,000  of  the  firm’s  9,000  agents. 
The  volume  of  computer  sales 
has  jumped  from  less  than  1%  in 
1 989  to  more  than  30%  today. 

That  totals  more  than  13,000 
policies  during  the  last  month 
alone,  according  to  Richard  E. 
Nelson  Jr.,  vice  president  of 
agency  systems. 

The  foundation  of  the  auto¬ 
mated  sales  effort  is  a  combina¬ 
tion  customized  and  off-the-shelf 
package  called  NYLexpress,  or 


New  York  Life  Expert  Resource 
Sales  and  Service,  which  the 
company  began  developing  four 
years  ago. 

NYLexpress  puts  a  variety  of 
sales  tools  at  the  agents’  finger¬ 
tips  for  use  in  calculating  premi¬ 
ums,  estimating 
benefits  and  cal¬ 
culating  options. 

The  biggest  ben¬ 
efit  of  the  soft¬ 
ware  is  that  it  al¬ 
lows  agents  to 
close  the  deal  ear¬ 
lier  in  the  sales 
cycle  without 
getting  stuck  in 
the  “I’ll  get  back 
to  you  on  that” 
cycle. 

The  current 
NYLexpress  barely  resembles 
the  initial  release  of  1989.  Based 
on  Microsoft  Corp.’s  Windows 
2.0,  that  release’s  two  applica¬ 
tions  consumed  20M  bytes  of 


hard  disk  space. 

Today,  five  insurance  applica¬ 
tions  are  installed  on  the  note¬ 
books,  spanning  the  entire  sell¬ 
ing  cycle.  They  occupy  almost 
60M  bytes  of  hard  disk  space. 
Some  4,000  New  York  Life 
agents  use  lugga¬ 
ble  portables  — 
largely  Pro¬ 

speeds  from  NEC 
Technologies, 

Inc.  —  but  are 
shifting  to  note¬ 
books  as  storage 
capacities  ap¬ 
proach  that  of  the 
luggables. 

New  York  Life 
has  both  home¬ 
grown  and  third- 
party  applications 
and  has  spent  much  of  its  effort 
tying  them  together.  The  sys¬ 
tem  now  automatically  updates 
relevant  information,  such  as 
customer  records,  across  soft¬ 


IN  1993,  New 
York  Life 
expects  that 
more  than  50% 
of  its  policies 
will  be  sold  and 
processed 
electronically. 


Insurance  on  the  go 

N.Y.  Life  has  steadily  increased  its  applications  portfolio  since  it 
introduced  portables  to  its  agents  in  1989 


Base  laptop  unit 

Zenith  Data’s 
Turbosport 

NEC's  Ultralit 
25  SL/25C 

Chip 

386 

386  SL 

MHz 

16 

25 

RAM 

640K  bytes 

4M  bytes 

Hard  drive 

40M  bytes 

120M  bytes 

DOS  version 

3.0 

5.0 

Windows  version 

2.0 

3.0 

Sales  products  covered 
by  software 

2 

9 

Software  size 

25M  bytes 

65M  bytes 

Number  of  offices  using 

2 

171 

Applications  processed 
(per  month) 

30 

13,563 

CW  Chart:  Janell  Genovese 


ware  modules  through  the  use  of 
a  central  database. 

In-house  work  is  done  using 
Nantucket  Corp.’s  Clipper  and 
dBase  from  Borland  Internation¬ 
al,  Inc. 

New  York  Life  chose  a  crude 
version  of  Windows  in  1988  be¬ 


cause  information  systems  man¬ 
agement  thought  it  would  grow 
with  the  applications,  Nelson 
said.  He  opted  for  a  steady  “one- 
piece-at-a-time  ’  ’  development 
approach. 

The  agents  have  driven  much 
Continued  on  page  47 


Suite  success  puts  new  pressure  on  software  vendors 

But  corporate  customers  love  the  price  tag 


BY  ROSEMARY  HAMILTON 

CW  STAFF 


There  is  a  lot  more  to  application 
suites  than  their  pretty  pack¬ 
ages. 

Suite  sales,  which  are  now  the 
source  of  fierce  competition  be¬ 
tween  Lotus  Development  Corp. 
and  Microsoft  Corp.,  are  funda¬ 
mentally  changing  the  way  some 
customers  buy  software  and 
vendors  make  money. 

“I  think  suites  are  great  for 
us,”  said  Craig  Goldman,  chief 
information  officer  at  The  Chase 
Manhattan  Bank  NA  in  New 
York.  “The  price  [of  an  applica¬ 
tion]  vs.  the  perceived  benefit  is 
often  too  much  for  people  to  try 
it.  If  the  price  is  cheap,  users  can 
really  understand  the  value.” 

What  a  bargain 

For  customers,  suites  require  a 
far  broader  commitment  to  a  sin¬ 
gle  vendor  than  many  have  made 
before,  but  they  also  give  them  a 
bargain-basement  price  that  is 
hard  to  beat. 

Microsoft  and  Lotus  are  now 
offering  four-application  suites 
at  a  list  price  that  is  half  the  soft¬ 
ware’s  total  value  in  pieces. 
Some  customers  recently  con¬ 
tacted  said  locking  in  with  a  par¬ 
ticular  vendor  is  less  of  an  issue 
these  days  because  the  compet¬ 
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ing  product  lines  have  increas¬ 
ingly  added  similar  features. 
More  importantly,  it  reduces 
support  hassles  by  reducing  the 
number  of  contacts. 

Jude  Gartland,  a  senior  vice 
president  at  Shearson  Lehman 
Brothers,  Inc.  in  New  York,  said 
selecting  a  suite  is  a  “matter  of 
which  horse  you  are  going  to  bet 
on,”  but  it  is  less  likely  that  you 
will  make  a  bad  choice.  His  com¬ 
pany  has  purchased  suites  from 
Microsoft  and  Lotus. 

“I  think  you  can  just  about  flip 
a  coin  on  this  now.  Whichever 
spreadsheet  you  think  is  the  best 
now,  it  could  be  just  the  opposite 
a  year  from  now,”  Gartland  said. 

For  software  suppliers,  how¬ 
ever,  suites  are  not  so  sweet  — 
at  least  for  the  near  future  as 
they  drive  down  the  per-applica- 
tion  revenue. 

With  suites,  the  market  share 
game  is  no  longer  about  piling  up 
unit  sales  alone.  Instead,  the  idea 
is  to  bring  in  customers  who 
commit  to  not  one  but  several 
applications  and  will  hopefully 
provide  a  bigger  per-customer 
revenue  stream  over  several 
years. 

This  idea  is  appealing  enough 
to  have  spurred  intense  competi¬ 
tion  between  the  two  personal 
computer  software  giants.  Mi¬ 
crosoft  launched  the  market 


nearly  three  years  ago  with  the 
first  release  of  Office  and  pushed 
ahead  with  no  real  competition 
until  April  of  this  year,  when  Lo¬ 
tus  introduced  Smartsuite. 

Robert  Weiler,  a  senior  vice 
president  at  Lotus,  said  Micro¬ 
soft  essentially  called  the  shots 
on  Smartsuite’s  pricing.  With  Of¬ 
fice  established  in  the  market  at 


1-2-3  for  Windows 

Ami  Pro  for  Windows 

Freelance  Graphics 
for  Windows 

Cc:Mail 

Total 

$595 

$495 

$495 

$84 

$1,669 

. 

Smartsuite  $795 


$750,  Lotus  came  in  at  $795, 
even  though  Weiler  said  the  ap¬ 
plications  could  have  easily  sold 
for  $895  as  a  packaged  deal. 

Meanwhile,  Borland  Interna¬ 
tional,  Inc.  and  WordPerfect 
Corp.  are  reportedly  engaged  in 
discussions  to  bundle  their  appli¬ 
cations  in  a  suite. 

Observers  said  suites  are  cur¬ 
rently  selling  for  as  little  as  a  few 
hundred  dollars.  Corporate  Soft¬ 
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ware,  Inc.,  a  reseller  based  in 
Canton,  Mass.,  said  it  offers  an 
upgrade  deal  to  customers  of  any 
Lotus  application  to  Lotus 
Smartsuite  for  $319. 

“It  will  be  tough  for  [vendors] 
to  sustain  margins  that  they’ve 
gotten  used  to,”  said  Tim 
McCollum,  an  analyst  at  Dean 
Witter  Reynolds.  “They  have  to 


Excel 

$495 

Word  for 

Windows 

$495 

PowerPoint 

$495 

Mail 

$69* 

Total 

$1,554 

Office  $750 


'estimate  from  10-node  package 

learn  to  live  in  a  different  model 
of  business,  just  like  the  hard¬ 
ware  companies.” 

As  an  example,  Corporate 
Software  released  second-quar¬ 
ter  financial  results  earlier  this 
month  that  showed  an  impres¬ 
sive  37%  increase  in  revenue  to 
$71.6  million  but  a  13%  drop  in 
profits  to  $1  million.  The  compa¬ 
ny  attributed  the  lower  profits  to 
“a  decline  in  gross  margin  re¬ 


sulting  from  lower  average  unit 
prices,  particularly  in  the  [Mi¬ 
crosoft]  Windows  area.” 

“We  offer  [technical]  services 
to  our  customers,  so  we  make  up 
some  money  that  way,”  said  Ed 
McGuiggan,  corporate  accounts 
product  manager.  “Also,  there’s 
an  opportunity  in  that  the  cus¬ 
tomer  is  purchasing  three  appli¬ 
cations,  and  we  are  very  much 
involved  in  the  upgrade  busi¬ 
ness.” 

Lengthy  relationship 

Lotus  Vice  President  Frank  In- 
gari  said  suites  represent  a 
“change  in  the  nature  of  our 
business  and  a  more  mature 
market. 

“We  look  at  customers  in 
terms  of  having  a  long-term  rela¬ 
tionship  with  them,  and  I  expect 
to  get  some  money  from  them 
each  year  as  opposed  to  trying  to 
get  the  total  value  the  first  time 
you  sell  a  box  and  then  forget 
about  it,”  Ingari  added. 

“As  long  as  you  are  selecting 
from  a  group  of  vendors  who  are 
strong  and  are  going  to  be  here 
for  the  long  term,  I  don’t  see  a 
terrible  disadvantage  to  suites,” 
Goldman  said. 

Yet  not  all  customers  are  con¬ 
vinced.  Jeff  Newman,  an  assis¬ 
tant  vice  president  at  Barclays 
Bank  PLC  in  New  York,  said  the 
suite  prices  are  impressive,  but 
“I  haven’t  spoken  to  anyone 
here  who  needs  all  of  that  soft¬ 
ware  at  once.  People  are  still 
mixing  and  matching.” 
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Cheaper  in  volume 

Software  suites  are  selling  well,  but  low  prices  are  pressuring  vendor 
margins 


Lotus _  %  Microsoft 
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WINDOWS  VIEW 

Jesse  Berst 

SOS  to  the 
rescue 

or  end  users.  But  it  makes  life  a 
lot  harder  for  your  technical  sup¬ 
port  staff.  Windows  users  typi¬ 
cally  work  with  multiple  pro¬ 
grams,  making  problems  more 
complex  to  diagnose.  Windows 
also  pushes  computer  re¬ 
sources  to  the  limit.  Trouble¬ 
some  configurations  or  system 
bottlenecks  quickly  show  up. 

“It  is  tough  to  make  all  these 
programs  live  together  when 
you  start  using  Windows  with 
DOS  with  memory  managers 
and  so  on,”  explains  Martin 
Fox,  a  technical  officer  at  Chemi¬ 
cal  Bank. 

Fortunately,  a  new  CD- 
ROM  product  called  Support  On 
Site  (SOS)  lightens  some  of  the 
work  load.  Fox,  who  supports 
800  workstations  and  several 
LANs  with  a  staff  of  five,  tested 
SOS  prior  to  its  official  release 
in  April  and  continues  to  use  it. 

“This  information  is  gold 
when  it  comes  to  configuring  and 
troubleshooting,”  he  says. 

Produced  by  Ziff-Davis’ 


Computer  Library  Group,  SOS 
provides  a  single  source  for  in¬ 
formation  on  products  from 
many  different  vendors.  I’ve 
had  a  chance  to  look  it  over,  and  I 
think  it  deserves  consideration 
by  corporate  help  desks. 

The  quality  of  a  reference 
tool  depends  on  the  quality  of  the 
data.  Ziff  went  right  to  the 
source  for  the  information  on 
SOS.  It  contacted  leading  man¬ 
ufacturers  (including  Microsoft) 
and  obtained  documentation, 
technical  notes,  bug  fixes  and 
other  support  information.  To 
that  it  added  the  text  of  technical 
newsletters  and  books.  Then  it 
indexed  it  and  put  it  all  on  a  CD- 
ROM  together  with  a  search- 
and-retrieve  engine. 

Cutting  costs 

Much  of  the  information  on 
SOS  is  also  available  from  the 
CompuServe  on-line  service.  If 
you  need  only  occasional  help, 
that’s  the  cheapest  way  to  go. 
But  CompuServe  charges  by  the 
minute.  If  your  technicians 
spend  much  time  there,  the 
monthly  fees  quickly  add  up  to 
hundreds  or  even  thousands  of 
dollars.  Even  if  you  throw  in 
$750  for  the  cost  of  a  CD-ROM 
drive,  you  can  still  get  started 
with  SOS  for  less  than  $2,000. 
At  that  price,  it  should  easily 
pay  for  itself  if  it  saves  your  sup¬ 
port  staff  40  hours  during  the 
first  year. 

When  I  set  out  to  write  this 
column,  I  intended  to  compare 
and  contrast  two  separate 
products.  Unfortunately,  one  of 
the  two  companies  has  appar¬ 
ently  gone  under.  M’aidez,  mak¬ 


er  of  a  similar  CD-ROM  prod¬ 
uct  called  HelpDisq,  is  no  longer 
answering  its  phones  (at  least 
when  I  tried).  HelpDisq  was  dis¬ 
tinguished  by  its  exclusive  fo¬ 
cus  on  Windows  products  and  by 
its  native  Windows  interface. 

By  contrast,  SOS  still  labors 
under  a  clunky  DOS  interface. 
Although  Fox  says  he  likes  it,  I 
don’t.  I  think  it  is  cumbersome 
and  old-fashioned.  Fortunately, 
Ziff  is  working  on  Windows  and 
Macintosh  interfaces  for  ship¬ 
ment  late  this  year. 

SOS  is  a  bit  pricey  at  $1,295 
for  the  single-user  version  and 
$4,995  for  a  five-person  con¬ 
current  license.  Remember, 
though,  that  the  price  includes 
12  monthly  updates.  For  in¬ 
stance,  after  Windows  3.1  was 
introduced  in  April,  the  May 
SOS  update  already  had  several 
hundred  tech  notes  about  3.1. 

In  addition,  Ziff  is  signing  up 
new  manufacturers  as  fast  as  it 
can,  so  each  monthly  disk  usual¬ 
ly  adds  some  new  products.  SOS 
already  supports  several  dozen 
DOS  and  Windows  programs. 
OS/2  support  will  appear  soon, 
and  the  company  hopes  to  have 
Macintosh  support  by  the  fall. 

Judging  by  the  experience  of 
Fox,  you  may  save  that  much 
time  in  the  first  month  or  two. 
“When  it’s  time  to  solve  a  prob¬ 
lem,”  he  says,  “we  make  the 
CD-ROM  our  first  line  of  de¬ 
fense.” 


Berst  is  the  publisher  of  Redmond, 
Wash.-based  “Windows  Watcher”  news¬ 
letter,  a  monthly  briefing  service  for 
software  executives  and  corporate  tech¬ 
nology  managers. 


Sales  automation  key  target  for  Snap 


BY  CAROL  HILDEBRAND 

CW  STAFF 


With  Version  5.0  of  Snap  sales 
automation  software,  the  Snap 
Software  Group  of  Sales  Tech¬ 
nologies,  Inc.  hopes  to  tap  into 
what  it  sees  as  a  market  poised 
for  takeoff. 

The  company,  which  is  owned 
by  The  Dun  &  Bradstreet  Corp., 
is  aiming  its  namesake  product 
at  automating,  organizing  and  in¬ 
tegrating  sales  and  marketing 
and  service  information. 

Divided  into  six  sections,  the 
package  allows  a  firm’s  sales  and 
marketing  teams  to  track  clients 
and  contacts.  The  sections  start 
with  General  Information,  which 
has  phone  numbers,  addresses 
and  other  account  information. 
The  Contacts  section  lists  every 
contact  at  a  particular  company 
whom  sales  and  marketing  have 
talked  to.  The  Activity  section 
lists  the  entire  history  of  a  par¬ 
ticular  account. 

The  Comments  module  al¬ 
lows  free-form  textual  com¬ 
ments  to  be  entered  about  an  ac¬ 
count,  and  the  Products  section 
catalogs  sales  and  leads  by  com¬ 
pany.  A  Ticklers  component 


stores  a  package  of  follow-up 
items. 

Jim  Leavey,  the  company’s 
chief  executive  officer,  said  that 
a  recent  Harris  poll  of  Fortune 
1,000  chief  executive  officers 
and  chief  information  officers 
named  sales  force  automation  as 
its  No.  1  project  over  the  next 


T S  VERY  HARD 
to  evangelize  a 
new  market  when 
there’s  not  a  lot  of  name 
recognition  there.” 

CLARE  GILLAN 
IDC 


five  years. 

Clare  Gillan,  an  analyst  at  In¬ 
ternational  Data  Corp.  (IDC), 
said  the  sales  force  automation 
software  market  is  still  trying  to 
take  off,  partly  because  of  the 
lack  of  a  prominent  leading  ven¬ 
dor.  “It's  very  hard  to  evangelize 
a  new  market  when  there’s  not  a 
lot  of  name  recognition  there,” 
she  said.  IDC  estimates  the  1991 


market  for  sales  force  automa¬ 
tion  software  at  $100  million. 

Gillan  also  said  that  technol¬ 
ogy  in  the  arena  tends  to  lag  be¬ 
hind  the  cutting  edge  in  terms  of 
user  interface.  Snap  has  ad¬ 
dressed  that  with  a  spruced-up 
look  that  features  pull-down 
menus  and  pop-up  messages. 

Michelle  Scott,  corporate 
MIS  manager  at  Raxco  in  Rock¬ 
ville,  Md.,  pinpointed  the  inter¬ 
face  as  the  package’s  biggest 
plus.  A  feature  called  Snapshot 
lets  a  user  bring  up  a  summary  of 
what  is  in  each  of  the  six  sec¬ 
tions.  “Before,  you  had  to  physi¬ 
cally  go  into  the  section  to  find 
out  what  was  in  there,”  she  said. 
“It  was  like  having  tunnel  vision. 

Users  can  also  choose  contact 
and  account  views,  which  auto¬ 
matically  filter  information  by 
whether  it  has  a  contact  name  at¬ 
tached  to  it.  “If  you  enter  some¬ 
thing  about  a  product,  it  will 
force  you  to  select  a  contact 
within  the  system,”  Scott  said. 

Snap  Version  5.0  is  available 
now,  in  either  single-user,  vol¬ 
ume  purchase  or  network  li¬ 
censed  version.  Pricing  is 
$1,500  per  single  license,  with 
volume  discounts  available. 


Fast  graphics  bus 
sparks  excitement, 
risk  of  confusion 

Local  bus  has  board  makers  rushing  to  market 


BY  MICHAEL  FITZGERALD 

CW  STAFF 


The  hubbub  in  the  personal  com¬ 
puter  graphics  world  these  days 
is  echoing  from  an  emerging 
technology  called  the  local  bus 
that  promises  big  performance 
boosts  for  graphics-intensive  ap¬ 
plications. 

“I  think  it’s  going  to  totally 
revolutionize  how  graphics  work 
and  are  used  in  the  workplace 
and  the  home,”  said  Jake  Rich¬ 
ter,  chief  technologist  at  Pana¬ 
cea,  Inc.,  a  maker  of  software  ac¬ 
celeration  tools  based  in 
Londonderry,  N.H.  “It’s  proba¬ 
bly  the  most  important  thing 
that’s  happened  to  PC  graph¬ 
ics.” 

“For  graphics,  it’s  an  abso¬ 
lute  must-do,”  agreed  Jon  Ped- 
die,  president  of  Jon  Peddie  As¬ 
sociates,  which  publishes  the 
“PC  Graphics  Report”  in  Oak¬ 
land,  Calif. 

In  basic  terms,  the  local  bus  is 
a  shortcut  to  main  memory.  In 
PC  systems  today,  graphics  and 
other  subsystems  perform  slow¬ 
ly  because  the  peripherals  and 
add-in  cards  that  drive  these 
data-intensive  applications  are 
connected  only  indirectly  to  sys¬ 
tem  memory.  This  is  a  particular 
problem  for  machines  that  use 
the  snail-like  AT  bus  for  input 
and  output. 

A  local  bus  lets  peripherals 
bypass  the  I/O  bus  and  go  direct¬ 
ly  to  main  memory,  greatly 
speeding  up  data  movement. 
Most  practical  estimates  said  as 
much  as  133M  bytes  of  data  per 
second  can  be  transferred  in  a 
system  with  a  local-bus  design. 
However,  Richter  said,  the  AT 
bus  will  give  perhaps  2M  byte/ 
sec. 

Complex  concept 

But  even  the  technology’s  sup¬ 
porters  concede  that  the  local- 
bus  concept  does  not  easily  lend 
itself  to  explanation. 

“It’s  very  complicated,”  said 
J.  David  Schuler,  technical  mar¬ 
keting  manager  for  the  architec¬ 
ture  development  laboratory  at 
Intel  Corp.  in  Beaverton,  Ore. 
Intel  recently  announced  its  lo¬ 
cal-bus  effort,  Peripheral  Com¬ 
ponent  Interconnect  (PCI). 

Several  local-bus  implemen¬ 
tations  are  available  or  in  pro¬ 
gress  at  laboratories:  the  new 
PCI  from  Intel;  the  VL  bus  from 
the  Video  Electronics  Standards 
Association  (VESA);  and  several 
products  from  small  companies 
such  as  Opti,  Inc. 


Under  PCI,  the  motherboard 
gains  a  local  bus  that  lets  peri¬ 
pherals  run  faster,  but  it  does  not 
run  add-in  boards  and  hence  is 
not  expandable,  according  to  an¬ 
alysts.  It  was  designed  to  work 
on  numerous  architectures  be¬ 
yond  Intel’s,  though  the  silicon  is 
not  due  out  until  sometime  early 
next  year. 

Supporting  Intel’s  initiative 
are  IBM,  Compaq  Computer 
Corp.,  NCR  Corp.  and  Digital 
Equipment  Corp.,  among  others. 

The  Intel-specific  VL  bus  is 


A  LOCAL  BUS 

lets  peripherals 
bypass  the  I/O 
bus  and  go  directly  to 
main  memory,  greatly 
speeding  up  data 
movement. 


already  in  some  systems,  largely 
ones  from  no-name  cloners,  and 
analysts  said  that  numerous  sys¬ 
tems  with  the  VL  bus  will  appear 
at  Comdex/Fall  ’92. 

Perhaps  the  major  difference 
between  the  two  is  that  VESA’s 
VL  bus  will  support  add-in  cards. 
Intel  will  leave  the  decision  to 
support  add-in  cards  up  to  the  in¬ 
dividual  systems  makers. 

The  whole  issue  of  the  local 
bus  gets  confusing  in  part  be¬ 
cause  the  buses  do  not  necessar¬ 
ily  conflict.  Some  companies  sup¬ 
port  both  VL  and  PCI.  Opti, 
which  has  its  own  local  bus,  also 
supports  the  VL  bus. 

Individual  vendors  have  their 
fingers  in  different  pies,  too.  For 
instance,  Northgate  Computer 
Systems,  Inc.  will  release  a  line 
of  systems,  the  VPX  line,  in  the 
middle  of  next  month  that  will  of¬ 
fer  local-bus  architecture  using  a 
discrete  chip  set,  a  la  the  Chips 
and  Technologies,  Inc.  Wingine 
approach. 

Some  observers,  such  as  Ped¬ 
die,  said  they  think  that  only  one 
of  these  various  flavors  of  local 
buses  will  survive  (Peddie  is  bet¬ 
ting  on  the  VL  bus).  Others  said 
room  exists  for  more  than  one 
implementation. 

“I  think  PCI  will  be  the  choice 
for  expensive,  higher-end  sys¬ 
tems,  such  as  multimedia  sys¬ 
tems,  while  the  VL  bus  will  be 
the  consumer-level  local-bus  so¬ 
lution,”  Richter  said. 

One  thing  everyone  agrees 
on:  The  local  bus  will  drive  appli¬ 
cation  speeds  way  up. 
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of  the  expansion  in  software, 
Nelson  said. 

“This  is  an  end-user-driven 
project.  We  can  point  at  almost 
every  step  to  where  an  agent 
suggested  something,”  he  said. 
Agents  have  helped  keep  it  alive, 
too. 

“We  put  versions  out  we 
should  have  been  shot  for,”  Nel¬ 
son  said.  “We’ve  had  lots  of  fail¬ 
ures;  we’ve  made  some  horrible 
mistakes,  but  we’ve  survived 
them  because  the  agents  have 
stuck  with  us.” 

Primary  problems  have  been 
with  database  integration  and 
speed,  he  added. 

Honesty  is  best  policy 

Agents  stuck  by  NYLexpress,  in 
part  because  New  York  Life  was 
honest  about  problems,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Nelson. 

It  did  not  hurt  that  the  project 
also  had  a  high-level  champion: 
Executive  Vice  President  Lee 
Gammill. 

Gammill  “has  been  our  big¬ 
gest  supporter  and  our  fiercest 


COMMENTARY 

Chris  Lindquist 

A  race  worth 
watching 

The  operating 

dows  NT  a  couple  of  weeks  ago 
at  the  Win32  Professional  De¬ 
velopers  Conference  and  gave 
notice  that  it  will  be  ready  for 
the  chase. 

If  for  no  other  reason  than 
sheer  size,  the  Win32  Profes¬ 
sional  Developers  Conference 
was  impressive.  Like  it  or  not, 
Microsoft  should  be  commend¬ 
ed  for  being  able  to  lure  more 
than  4,000  developers  to  San 
Francisco  for  a  look  at  an  operat¬ 
ing  system  that  won’t  ship  com¬ 
mercially  for  another  five  to 
eight  months.  And  most  of 
them  seemed  to  be  doing  just 
that  —  looking. 

Microsoft  certainly  did  plen¬ 
ty  to  aid  their  investigations,  in¬ 
cluding  supplying  dozens  of 
hands-on  workstations  and  tech¬ 
nical  workshops  as  well  as 
handing  out  free  copies  of  the  de¬ 
velopment  kit  of  prerelease  NT 
to  everyone  who  showed  up. 
Granted,  the  DOS  and  16-bit 
Windows  support  in  the  prere¬ 
lease  are  not  up  to  par,  but  this 
was  a  show  dedicated  to  NT  as  a 
32-bit  operating  system,  not  a 


critic,  too,”  Nelson  said.  “We 
couldn’t  have  built  this  without 
inside  and  outside  help.  And 
you’ve  got  to  say  thank  you  to 
people.” 

New  York  Life  has  had  to  lis¬ 
ten  to  its  agents: 

They  pay  $1,500  for 
the  software  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  hardware 
they  buy  at  a  dis¬ 
count  from  the  com¬ 
pany. 

The  arrangement 
is  structured  in  such 
a  way  that  if  the  val¬ 
ue  was  not  there,  the 
project  would  fail, 

Nelson  said. 

In  1993,  New 
York  Life  expects 
that  more  than  50% 
of  its  policies  will  be  sold  and  pro¬ 
cessed  electronically,  according 
to  Nelson.  Meanwhile,  other  ef¬ 
forts  in  IS  have  yielded  clear 
benefits. 

Nelson,  who  came  to  IS  from 
the  pension  department  at  New 
York  Life,  said  the  company  has 


DOS  emulator. 

Microsoft  needs  to  prove 
that  NT  can  work.  And  it  seems 
strongly  committed  to  making 
NT  work.  Microsoft  can  afford 
this  because  it  has  a  long-term 
goal:  If  Windows  NT  can  become 
the  de  facto  operating  system 
of  the  future,  Microsoft’s  other 
applications  can  ride  the  wave 
to  the  tune  of  billions  of  dollars. 

If  you  own  the  operating 
system,  you  have  an  advantage 
in  applications  —  period.  It 
doesn’t  matter  if  the  only  con¬ 
tact  your  programmers  have  is 
when  they  eat  lunch  together; 
that’s  still  more  insight  than 
competitors  get.  Whether  you  or 
I  or,  more  importantly,  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission 
thinks  that  situation  is  anticom¬ 
petitive  or  simply  good  business 
is  irrelevant  at  the  moment.  It’s 
making  Microsoft  money. 

Counting  losses 

IBM  can’t  say  the  same.  There 
are  plenty  of  indications  that 
IBM  isn’t  making  much  —  if 
any  —  money  on  OS/2  2.0.  IBM 
admits  that  a  good  number  of 
OS/2s  —  and  some  90%  of  those 
sold  through  its  800  number  — 
are  going  out  the  door  for  $49  as 
competitive  upgrades  to  Win¬ 
dows.  People  I’ve  talked  to  at 
other  software  firms  say  IBM 
can’t  begin  to  cover  its  develop¬ 
ment  and  production  costs  at 
that  kind  of  price. 

IBM  also  can’t  use  the  argu¬ 
ment  that  selling  OS/2  2.0  sets  it 
up  for  future  software  sales. 

For  now,  at  least,  IBM  doesn’t 
sell  much  PC  software. 

So  why  is  IBM  pushing  so 
hard?  It  could  be  several  things: 
pride;  the  sheer  momentum  of  a 


been  able  to  reduce  the  number 
of  field  offices  from  500  to  175, 
primarily  through  IS  efficiencies. 
All  the  offices  have  access  to 
New  York  Life’s  General  Office 
and  Agent  Linkage  System,  he 
said. 

Make  my  day 

While  the  product 
has  become  much 
more  seamless  and  is 
getting  used  much 
more  —  last  month, 
New  York  Life  had 
its  first  1,200  day, 
when  more  than 
1,200  applications 
came  in  electronical¬ 
ly  —  plenty  of 
agents  still  do  not 
use  all  the  software 
available  to  them,  according  to 
Nelson. 

Nelson  approaches  that  issue 
with  characteristic  enthusiasm. 

“There  are  lots  of  things  we 
can  do  to  expand  the  use,”  he 
said.  “A  lot  more  we  could  do  to 
sell  it.” 


huge  development  effort;  a  long¬ 
term  goal  of  dominating  the  op¬ 
erating  system  market;  a  desire 
to  control  the  operating  system 
on  every  piece  of  its  hardware, 
thereby  making  connectivity 
and  integration  of  pure  IBM 
hardware  easier.  Whatever  it 
is,  you  can  bet  it  isn’t  small-time. 

Meanwhile,  Microsoft  has 
no  high-end  operating  system.  It 
has  DOS  and  an  advanced  DOS 
shell  called  Windows  3.1. 1  don’t 
care  what  Microsoft  says  —  it 
isn’t  an  operating  system. 

Windows  NT  3.1  is  an  oper¬ 
ating  system.  You  boot  to  NT. 
Any  DOS  prompt  you  see  under 
NT  is  an  emulated  one.  Windows 
NT  3.1  is  not  Version  3.1  of 
NT,  however.  This  is  market- 
speak  at  its  purest. 

Microsoft  is  fond  of  saying 
that  NT  is  the  result  of  months  of 
work  and  that  much  was 
learned  from  OS/2  development. 
So  what?  It  is  fundamentally  dif¬ 
ferent  than  anything  Microsoft 
has  put  on  the  market  before. 
Sure,  the  interface  looks  the 
same,  but  putting  the  same 
dashboard  on  a  Ford  Escort  and  a 
Porche  959  does  not  change 
the  fact  that  the  guts  are  not  of 
the  same  world.  Calling  it  Ver¬ 
sion  3.1  won’t  make  NT  any  less 
of  a  first  generation. 

For  the  next  few  months, 

IBM  will  try  to  get  OS/2  2.0  into 
as  many  hands  as  possible,  and 
Microsoft  will  do  its  best  to  keep 
people  in  line  for  NT.  And  hav¬ 
ing  two  companies  the  likes  of 
IBM  and  Microsoft  beating 
each  other  up  to  gather  custom¬ 
ers  can  only  be  good  for  users. 


Lindquist  is  a  Computertvorld  staff 
writer. 


Peripherals 

BusTek  Corp.  has  introduced 
the  BT-545S,  a  fast  Small  Com¬ 
puter  Systems  Interface  (SCSI)- 
2  host  adapter. 

The  product  gives  up  to  10M 
byte/sec.  synchronous  and  7M 
byte/sec.  asynchronous  SCSI 
data  transfers.  The  BT-545S 
was  designed  for  high-speed, 
I/O-intensive  file  server  and  data 
aquisition  environments  and  for 
systems  running  multitasking 
operating  systems  such  as  Unix, 
Xenix,  Novell,  Inc.’s  NetWare 
and  OS/2.  An  on-board  ROM 
BIOS  from  Phoenix  Software 
Associates  Ltd.  offers  single¬ 
tasking  DOS  operations  and 
built-in  Format  utilities. 

BT-545S  is  100%  IBM 
XT/AT  bus-compatible  and  can 
interconnect  between  IBM  Per¬ 
sonal  Computer/AT  bus  and 
SCSI  peripheral  devices. 

The  BT-545S  costs  $449. 
BusTek 

4151  Burton  Drive 
Santa  Clara,  Calif.  95054 
(408)  492-9090 

Maxoptix  Corp.  has  introduced 
the  Tahiti  IIM,  a  multifunction 
optical  disc  drive. 

Tahiti  IIM  has  a  read/write 
cache  buffer  to  increase  data 
transfer  rates  of  on-line  storage 
applications.  Available  buffer 
sizes  include  256K,  1M  and  4M 
bytes.  With  the  4M-byte  cache, 
data  transfer  rates  have  been 
measured  up  to  2.5M  byte/sec., 
almost  doubling  the  perfor¬ 
mance  of  standard  256K-byte 
buffer  configurations  in  certain 
applications.  Sustained  data 
transfer  rates  of  more  than  1M 
byte/sec.  can  be  supported,  and 
the  drive  has  an  “in-form-fac¬ 
tor”  Small  Computer  Systems 
Interface-2  interface  to  ease  sys¬ 
tem  integration. 

Tahiti  IIM  costs  $4,045. 
Maxoptix 

2520  Junction  Ave. 

San  Jose,  Calif.  95134 
(408)  954-9700 

Mountain  Network  Solutions, 
Inc.  has  introduced  FileSafe  TD- 
250,  an  internal  tape  backup  sys¬ 
tem  for  IBM  Classic  (AT)  Bus 
and  compatible  computer  sys¬ 
tems. 

Storing  up  to  250M  bytes  of 
data  on  a  single  cartridge,  the 
product  uses  the  QIC-80  format 
with  advanced  error  recovery 
and  correction  techniques.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  the  company,  the  TD- 
250  can  back  up  80M  bytes  of 
data  in  approximately  20  min¬ 
utes  and  can  also  connect  to  the 
computer  through  the  floppy 
disk.  FileSafe  is  included  with 
the  tape  drive,  featuring  auto¬ 
matic  installation,  menu  or  com¬ 
mand  line  operation  and  on-line, 
context-sensitive  Help  screens. 

FileSafe  TD-250  costs  $399. 
Mountain  Network 
Solutions 


240  E.  Hacienda  Ave. 
Campbell,  Calif.  95008 
(408)379-4300 


Systems 

Future  Systems  Solutions,  Inc. 
has  developed  the  SpeedCache 
Plus  4.0. 

SpeedCache  Plus  4.0  is  cache 
software  for  compact  disc/read¬ 
only  memory  drives  and  was  de¬ 
signed  to  add  speed  to  both  DOS 
and  Microsoft  Corp.’s  Windows 
environments.  SpeedCache  Plus 
4.0  boosts  the  DOS  performance 
by  more  than  4,000%  and  Win¬ 
dows  by  1,000%,  according  to 
the  company.  This  release  offers 
write-back  caching,  which  allows 
a  personal  computer  to  multitask 
during  disk  writing,  and  also  fea¬ 
tures  complete  DOS  device-level 
compatibility. 

SpeedCache  Plus  4.0  costs 
$129.95. 

Future  Systems  Solutions 
0420  South  500  East 
Bluffton,  Ind.  46714 
(219)  447-8204 


Software 

application 

packages 

Agfa,  the  imaging  division  of 
Miles,  Inc.,  has  started  shipping 
Desktop  Styles,  a  collection  of 
39  TrueType  fonts  for  Microsoft 
Corp.’s  Windows  3.1  personal 
computer  users. 

Agfa  TrueType  fonts  are  for 
use  in  memos,  business  letters, 
proposals,  presentations  and  re¬ 
ports  and  were  designed  to  im¬ 
prove  the  quality  of  electronic 
and  printed  communications. 
This  collection  consists  of  True¬ 
Type  versions  of  eight  fonts  resi¬ 
dent  in  the  Hewlett-Packard  Co. 
LaserJet  III  series  of  printers, 
for  use  in  the  Windows  3.1  envi¬ 
ronment. 

Desktop  Styles  costs  $79. 

Agfa 

100  Challenger  Road 
Ridgefield  Park,  N.J.  07660 
(201)440-2500 

Above  Software,  Inc.  has  intro¬ 
duced  Golden  Retriever,  an  in¬ 
formation  navigator  for  Micro¬ 
soft  Corp.’s  Windows  operating 
environment. 

Users  can  create,  store,  track 
and  fetch  spreadsheets,  letters, 
memos,  proposals  and  a  variety 
of  other  applications.  Spread¬ 
sheets,  documents  and  other 
data  files  are  organized  and 
stored  by  subject,  project,  au¬ 
thor  and  address,  the  same  way 
that  a  paper  document  would  be 
filed.  File  names  can  be  created, 
and  Golden  Retriever  has  a  sys¬ 
tem  of  pointers  that  list  a  file  in 
several  folders,  under  the  same 
or  different  name,  without  dupli¬ 
cating  the  original  document. 

Golden  Retriever  costs  $99. 
Above  Software 
2698  White  Road  #200 
Irvine,  Calif.  92714 
(714)851-2283 
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TECHNOLOGY  ANALYSIS:  GRAPHICS  TOOLS 


DESKTOP  COMPUTING 


Harvard  Draw  for  Windows:  Robust,  good  price 


Technology  Analysis  —  a  roundup 
of  expert  opinions  about  new  prod¬ 
ucts.  Summaries  written  by  product 
research  coordinator  Derek  Slater. 

Harvard  Draw  for  Windows 
1.0  is  a  strong  illustration 
package  for  business  us¬ 
ers,  reviewers  said.  The 
product,  from  Harvard 
Graphics  creator  Software  Publishing 
Corp.,  omits  a  few  design  tools  found 
in  its  high-end  competitors,  but  it 
costs  less. 

Ease  of  use:  Reviewers  noted  a  few 
minor  quirks  in  the  interface,  such  as 
the  need  to  select  a  tool  to  resize  a 
highlighted  object.  Overall,  though, 
they  said  Harvard  Draw  is  straight¬ 
forward. 

Drawing/editing  capabilities: 

Harvard  Draw  provides  a  relatively 
complete  tool  set,  including  text 
wraps,  Bezier  curves,  rotation  tools 
and  a  good  polygon  tool.  Each  illustra¬ 
tion  can  have  99  layers.  Missing  are 
some  three-dimensional  image  extru¬ 
sion  tools  and  Pantone  color  support. 
Speed:  Reviewers  found  Harvard 
Draw  to  be  exceptionally  fast,  both  in 
drawing  functions  and  in  importing 
other  graphics  file  formats. 

Overall  value:  Harvard  Draw  is  a 
very  good  value  at  $595.  It  costs 
$100  less  than  high-end  competitors 
while  still  offering  a  fairly  robust  set 
of  tools  and  features,  combined  with 
outstanding  speed. 


Software  Publishing’s  Harvard  Draw  for  Windows  1.0 
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Poor  Reviewer  evaluations  are  excerpts  from  articles.  Refer  to  actual  reviews  for  details.  User  and  analyst  ratings  are  based 
on  telephone  survey.  NC:  No  comment. 


Vendor  background  information 

Software  Publishing  reported  revenue  of  $43.4 
million  and  profits  of  $4.1  million  for  the  quarter 
ended  March  31.  The  same  quarter  in  1991  yield¬ 
ed  revenue  of  $30.5  million  and  no  profit.  Michael 
Kwatinetz  at  research  firm  Sanford  C.  Bernstein 
rated  the  company’s  short-term  performance  as 
fair  and  long-term  stability  as  good. 


Software  Publishing  responds 

Steve  Lane,  assistant  product  planning  manager: 
Ease  of  use:  We  haven’t  gotten  a  lot  of  objec¬ 
tions  on  the  resizing  tool  from  end  users.  However, 
we  will  probably  change  it  to  make  it  more  consis¬ 
tent  with  Harvard  Graphics. 

Value:  Harvard  Draw  is  competing  with  the  high- 
end  products.  We  wanted  to  go  out  in  our  first  re¬ 
lease  with  an  aggressive  price. 


Windows  Draw:  Fine  for  most  users 


Micrografx’s  Windows  Draw  3.0 
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Key:  ^  g  Very  good  g  g  Good  j  Fair  ■  Poor  Reviewer  evaluations  are  excerpts  from  articles.  Refer  to  actual  reviews  for  details.  User  and  analyst  ratings  are  based 

on  telephone  survey.  NC:  No  comment. 


Vendor  background  information 

Micrografx  reported  sales  of  $47.3  million  and 
profits  of  $5.1  million  for  the  quarter  ended  March 
31.  Revenue  and  profits  rose  60%  and  24%,  respec¬ 
tively,  from  the  same  quarter  last  year.  John 
Maxwell  Ill  at  Soundview  Financial  Group  rated 
the  company’s  short-term  performance  as  fair  and 
long-term  stability  as  good. 


Micrografx  responds 

Paul  Grayson,  chairman  and  chief  executive  offi¬ 
cer: 

Speed:  There  is  only  one  editing  mode,  which  is 
in  full  color  with  all  fonts  and  so  forth.  We  find  hav¬ 
ing  a  wireframe  editing  mode  is  just  confusing  to  the 
user,  and  the  speed  difference  is  very  minute. 
Documentation:  Everything  is  combined  into 
one  very  tutorial-oriented  manual. 


Business  users  who  need 
sharp  illustrations  but  do 
not  require  professional  de¬ 
sign  tools  will  welcome  Mi¬ 
crografx,  Inc.’s  Windows 
Draw  3.0,  reviewers  said. 

Ease  of  use:  The  product  offers  a 
simpler,  more  intuitive  interface  than 
Micrografx’s  high-end  Designer 
graphics  package,  reviewers  said. 
Drawing/editing  capabilities: 
Windows  Draw  includes  freehand 
tools,  editing  functions  such  as  rota¬ 
tion  and  text  wrapping,  and  an  exten¬ 
sive  collection  of  editable  clip  art.  It 
lacks  support  for  printing  cyan,  ma¬ 
genta,  yellow  and  black  color  separa¬ 
tions  and  has  no  auto-trace  tool. 
Speed:  The  program  lacks  a  wire¬ 
frame  drawing  mode,  which  slows 
some  operations.  Overall,  reviewers 
said  Windows  Draw  is  comparable  to 
other  graphics  packages  in  speed. 
Documentation:  There  is  no  quick 
reference  manual,  but  reviewers  said 
the  strong  on-line  Help  compensates 
for  this.  Tutorials  are  included  in  the 
user  manual. 

Service  and  support:  Free  phone 
support  is  available  24  hours  a  day 
during  the  week.  Micrografx  also  of¬ 
fers  bulletin  board  and  CompuServe 
support. 

Overall  value:  Priced  at  $149.95, 
Windows  Draw  is  an  excellent  value, 
reviewers  said.  Graphics  profession¬ 
als  will  want  to  look  for  more  powerful 
alternatives. 
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Goal  revises 
training  tool 

■  Goal  Systems  Inter¬ 
national,  Inc.  in  Colum¬ 
bus,  Ohio,  released  im¬ 
proved  versions  of  its 
automated  training  tool 
for  microcomputer  and  lo¬ 
cal-area  network  plat¬ 
forms.  Both  Phoenix/ 
Micro  and  Phoenix/LAN 
Versions  7.3  include  im¬ 
proved  graphics  and  bet¬ 
ter  reporting  capabilities, 
the  company  said. 

■  Best  Power  Tech¬ 
nology,  Inc.  in  Necedah, 
Wis.,  is  working  on  two 
uninterruptible  power 
supply  products  that  sup¬ 
port  Simple  Network 
Management  Protocol. 

The  products  are  based  on 
its  CheckUPS  II  power 
monitoring  and  unattend¬ 
ed  shutdown  software  for 
Novell,  Inc.’s  NetWare 
Management  System. 

■  Volkswagen  AG,  In¬ 
tergraph  Corp.  and  Con¬ 
trol  Data  Systems, 

Inc.  signed  a  joint  market¬ 
ing  and  technology  deal 
for  developing  engineering 
systems  for  the  automo¬ 
tive,  aerospace  and  dis¬ 
crete  manufacturing 
markets.  The  engineering 
systems  will  use  a  consis¬ 
tent  product  data  model 
that  will  be  accessed  by 
design,  engineering  and 
manufacturing  groups. 


IBM,  Chipcom  form  superhub  partnership 

The  two  companies  will  pool  resources  to  develop,  market  and  build  multiprotocol  hub  products 


BY  JOANIE  M.  WEXLER 

CW  STAFF 


RALEIGH,  N.C.  —  IBM’s  little- 
known  efforts  to  migrate  its  To¬ 
ken  Ring  customers  to  multime¬ 
dia  applications  got  a  shot  in  the 
arm  from  the  firm’s  eleventh- 
hour  partnership  with  smart  hub 
vendor  Chipcom  Corp.  last 
week. 

The  two  firms  roughly  out¬ 
lined  an  intent  to  combine  world¬ 
wide  marketing  and  manufactur¬ 
ing  efforts  in  the  “superhub” 
market,  although  no  product 
specifics  will  be  announced  until 
year’s  end,  the  vendors  said. 

The  term  “superhub”  refers 
to  smart  hub  products  that  allow 
network  administrators  to  dedi¬ 
cate  a  full  local-area  network’s 
bandwidth  to  each  user  and 
switch  traffic  across  a  high¬ 
speed  backplane.  The  nailed-up 
bandwidth  afforded  by  switching 
alleviates  the  delay-sensitive 
problems  of  running  multimedia 
applications  over  shared-band- 
width  LANs. 

Superhubs  are  transitory 
products  to  multimedia-oriented 
Asynchronous  Transfer  Mode 
(ATM)  networking. 

IBM  said  its  relationship  with 
Chipcom  forms  the  foundation  of 
its  strategy  for  entering  the  ripe 
multiprotocol  hub  market  —  a 
key  product  area  the  industry 
has  been  hounding  IBM  to  enter. 

“It  is  because  they  are  so  late 
entering  this  market  that  they 
need  to  buy  into  the  technol¬ 
ogy,”  said  Janet  Hyland,  director 
of  network  strategy  research  at 
Forrester  Research,  Inc.  in 


Cambridge,  Mass. 

Until  last  week,  IBM’s  multi- 
media  migration  path  consisted 
of  testing  and  demonstrating 
desktop  videoconferencing  ap¬ 
plications  —  such  as  training 
videos  —  running  in  a  client/ 
server  scenario  within  a  16M 
bit/sec.  Token  Ring  LAN.  How¬ 
ever,  this  setup  will  likely  be  of 
limited  use,  as  users  could  simply 
run  down  the  hall  to  meet  face- 
to-face  or  congregate  in  a  room 
for  a  common  training  session, 
analysts  noted. 

Of  more  likely  appeal  is  a 
desktop-to-desktop,  inter-LAN 


Token  Ring  videoconferencing 
application  that  the  vendor  has 
been  testing  in  “tens  of  U.S.  cus¬ 
tomer  sites”  during  the  past 
year,  said  Mike  Murphy,  the  se¬ 
nior  planner  in  IBM’s  network 
systems  area  responsible  for  the 
vendor’s  multimedia  strategy. 
However,  the  application, 
dubbed  “IBM  Person-to-Per- 
son,”  is  not  yet  an  announced 
product  and  may  not  be  released, 
Murphy  said. 

The  goal  with  the  Token  Ring 
multimedia  efforts  —  which  are 
happening  alongside  the  firm’s 
development  of  stand-alone 


ATM  cell  switches  —  is  to  tide 
over  IBM’s  large  installed  Token 
Ring  customer  base  while  high¬ 
er-speed  ATM  network  infra¬ 
structures  evolve.  IBM  said  it 
just  passed  the  5  million  mark  in 
sales  of  Token  Ring  adapter 
cards. 

However,  an  analyst  familiar 
with  IBM’s  strategy  said  that 
while  the  Token  Ring  architec¬ 
ture  outshines  those  of  other 
shared-bandwidth  LANs  for  car¬ 
rying  voice  and  video,  the  indus¬ 
try  is  more  keen  on  the  dedicat¬ 
ed  LAN  approach. 

“The  IBM  Token  Ring  multi- 
media  efforts  are  a  Band-Aid  so¬ 
lution,”  said  Dave  Passmore,  a 
vice  president  in  the  local-area 
communications  group  at  Gart¬ 
ner  Group,  Inc.  in  Stamford, 
Conn.  “Since  ATM  switching  via 
the  LAN-per-user  scenario  is  not 
far  away,  I  would  recommend 
they  focus  their  efforts  there.” 

IBM  and  Chipcom  did  not 
specify  whether  their  joint  devel¬ 
opment  would  include  hub-based 
ATM  products,  although  Chip¬ 
com  has  long  advocated  the  tech¬ 
nology.  Chipcom  and  Bytex 
Corp.  are  among  the  hub  ven¬ 
dors  best  positioned  for  the  tran¬ 
sition  to  ATM.  Their  auto-con¬ 
figuration  software  allows  users 
to  segment  networks  logically, 
and  they  are  set  up  to  implement 
the  LAN-per-user  form  of  net¬ 
working  (see  story  page  55). 

Murphy  acknowledged  that 
IBM  has  per-port  auto-configu- 
ration  development  in  the 
works,  but  he  did  not  comment 
as  to  whether  it  is  Chipcom  or 
IBM  technology. 


A  closer  look 


With  its  Token  Ring-oriented  multimedia  equip¬ 
ment,  IBM  has  been  able  to  send  up  to  10  simulta¬ 
neous  1.2M  bit/sec.  sessions  between  client  and 
server  within  the  same  16M  bit/sec.  Token  Ring, 
said  Mike  Murphy,  the  IBM  senior  planner  head¬ 
ing  up  the  company’s  multimedia  efforts. 

The  same  circuitry  found  on  a  stand-alone  coder/decoder  sits 
on  an  IBM  video  card  in  a  Personal  System/2,  he  explained.  A 
camera  hooks  into  a  $1,995  IBM  Action  Media  II  video  card, 
which  includes  playback  capabilities.  A  card  version  allowing  us¬ 
ers  to  receive  video  costs  $890,  IBM  said. 

Compression  algorithms  turn  voice  and  video  into  digitized 
data  for  transport  over  the  LAN.  The  more  predictable  token¬ 
passing  access  method  of  Token  Ring  networks  renders  the  to¬ 
pology  more  suitable  for  such  applications,  according  to  Dave 
Passmore,  a  vice  president  at  Gartner  Group,  Inc.  in  Stamford, 
Conn. 

Passmore  also  pointed  out  that  the  Token  Ring  standard  in¬ 
cludes  a  little-used  feature  that  allows  applications  to  make  pri¬ 
ority  reservations  for  certain  network  traffic  —  a  useful  feature 
for  implementing  delay-sensitive  voice  and  video. 

JOANIE  M.  WEXLER 


By  the  end  of  this  week  Computerworld  readers 
will  have  spent  over  $46.7  Billion  on 
Information  Technology  this  year  -  representing  nearly 
half  of  all  IT  spending  to  date  in  1992. 
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Political  minefield  could  sabotage  OSF 

CONTINUED  FROM  PAGE  1 


erful  companies  behind 
the  OSF  has  spurred  his 
own  primary  vendor  and 
vocal  OSF  critic  —  Sun 
Microsystems,  Inc.  — 
into  more  rapid  innova¬ 
tion  and  product  en¬ 
hancements  to  counter 
the  OSF’s  plans. 

Yet  will  the  OSF  be 
around  for  the  long  term? 

Its  three  largest  spon¬ 
sors  —  IBM,  Digital 
Equipment  Corp.  and 
Hewlett-Packard  Co.  — 
are  adamant  that  it  will. 

They  said  their  com¬ 
mitment  to  the  founda¬ 
tion’s  future  is  solid,  and 
their  patience  with 
OSF’s  struggle  to  reach 
self-sufficiency  will  last. 

Open  space 

“If  OSF  were  to  go  away, 

I  think  there  would  be  a 
significant  void’’  in  the 
open  systems  market, 

Saranga  said. 

“Without  OSF  there,  I 
would  fear  fallback  to  proprietary  solu¬ 
tions  from  the  various  vendors,”  said  Ted 
Hanss,  chairman  of  the  OSF’s  end-user 
steering  committee. 

Even  users  who  are  unimpressed  so  far 
by  the  OSF’s  product  rollout  —  the  Motif 
graphical  user  interface  and  the  OSF/1 
Unix  operating  system  —  acknowledged 
some  of  the  organization’s  accomplish¬ 
ments.  They  include  the  following: 

•  Providing  a  competitive  alternative  to 
Unix  System  Laboratories,  Inc.  (USL) 
and  Microsoft  Corp.  for  source-level  tech¬ 
nology. 

•  Establishing  the  request  for  technology 
process,  a  collaborative  research  and  de¬ 
velopment  model  previously  untried  in 
this  industry.  It  enables  competing  corn- 


people  in  this  industry  to 
stop  killing  each  other 
and  work  in  forums,” 
said  Chris  Stone,  presi¬ 
dent  of  Object  Manage¬ 
ment  Group,  Inc.  in  Fra¬ 
mingham,  Mass.,  which 
counts  dozens  of  OSF 
members  among  its  270 
member  firms.  “They’ve 
proved  they  have  some 
staying  power.” 

The  anticipated  on¬ 
slaught  next  year  from 
Microsoft’s  Windows 
New  Technology  (NT) 
advanced  operating  sys¬ 
tem  is  helping  to  encour¬ 
age  a  more  unified  front 
among  Unix  and  open 
systems  vendors  these 
days. 

The  warming  rela¬ 
tionship  between  the 
OSF  and  USL  —  one¬ 
time  rivals  —  bears  wit¬ 
ness  to  this  worry. 

“Everybody  is  just 
scared  spitless  of  the  no¬ 
tion  that  NT  is  going  to 
own  all  the  desktops  in  the  world,”  said 
Tony  Carrato,  a  member  of  the  OSF’s 
end-user  committee  and  a  principal  at 
Mile-High  Information  Services,  Inc.,  a 
consultancy  in  Denver.  “If  you  really  look 
at  NT,  it  does  look  an  awful  lot  like  Unix.” 

Search  for  independents 

Users  and  analysts  agreed  that  a  crucial 
component  of  the  OSF’s  future  viability  is 
its  relationship  with  independent  soft¬ 
ware  vendors,  who  so  far  have  shown  only 
a  passing  interest  in  the  OSF’s  activities. 

“We  would  really  like  to  have  a  coali¬ 
tion  of  [independent  software  vendors] 
similar  to  the  coalition  of  users  at  OSF,” 
Hanss  said. 

Continued  on  page  51 


Stella  Johnson 

President  David  Tory  skippers  OSF  into  a  turbulent  open  systems  sea 

panies  to  submit  products  as  candidates 
for  inclusion  in  OSF  technologies. 

•  Encouraging  the  penetration  of  Unix 
into  commercial  environments. 

•  Complementing  the  standards  process 
and  spurring  further  innovation  in  the 
Unix  market. 

“It  is  not  the  job  of  standards  to  ad¬ 
vance  technology,  but  someone  does  need 
to  get  the  technologies  out  there,”  said 
Steven  Jenkins,  a  software  architecture 
engineer  at  Jet  Propulsion  Laboratories  in 
Pasadena,  Calif.  “I  believe  OSF  has  bitten 
off  some  of  the  really  hard  problems  in  dis¬ 
tributed  computing.  It’s  not  coming  as 
fast  as  anyone  would  like  it,  but  it’s  beat¬ 
ing  the  alternatives.” 

“OSF  has  done  a  good  job  in  getting 


Kernel,  compiler  on  deck  at  institute 


The  OSF  Research  Institute,  with  dual  headquarters 
in  Cambridge,  Mass.,  and  Grenoble,  France,  also  has 
dual  rising  stars  in  its  high-tech  heavens. 

The  primary  one  is  the  OSF/1  Micro-Kernel,  the 
next  generation  of  the  OSF/1  operating  system. 

The  secondary  star  is  a  futuristic  compiler  technology  that 
will  enable  a  single  version  of  a  shrink-wrapped 
software  application  to  run  on  several  different 
hardware  platforms  —  offering  users  the  ultimate 
in  software  portability. 

This  advanced  compiler  technology,  called 
ANDF  for  Architecture  Neutral  Distribution  For¬ 
mat,  has  been  something  of  a  political  hotcake  at 
the  OSF,  however. 

“System  vendors  are  still  very  protective  of 
their  software  catalogs,  and  the  larger  ones  are  re¬ 
luctant  to  level  the  playing  field,”  said  Paul 
McGuckin,  an  analyst  at  Dataquest,  Inc. 

Two  months  ago  at  the  foundation’s  member 
meeting  in  Munich,  Germany,  user  members  were  dismayed 
to  learn  that  ANDF  development  was  being  moved  to  the  back 
burner  at  the  OSF’s  European  headquarters,  largely  because 
of  U.S.  system  vendor  indifference.  No  one  at  OSF  had  con¬ 
sulted  members  of  the  end-user  steering  committee  about  the 
change  in  plans. 

"They  overlooked  a  valuable  channel  with  us,  but  they’re 


really  bright  people.  They  won’t  do  it  again,”  said  Tony  Car¬ 
rato,  a  member  of  the  end-user  committee. 

Fortunately  for  ANDF,  USL  stepped  in  with  an  undisclosed 
amount  of  financial  support  that  reinvigorated  the  flagging  de¬ 
velopment  program.  Through  joint  work  with  OSF  and  the 
UK’s  Defence  Research  Agency,  USL  intends  to  bring  out  a 
commercial  ANDF  product  in  1993. 

“My  goal  is  that  people  can  invent  hardware 
that  does  new  and  wonderful  things  without  the 
boat  anchor  of  a  vast  amount  of  software”  to  port, 
said  Ira  Goldstein,  vice  president  of  research  and 
advanced  development  at  OSF. 

Of  far  greater  interest  to  the  OSF  sponsor 
companies  is  the  OSF/1  Micro-Kernel.  Based  on 
Carnegie  Mellon  University’s  Mach  3.0  kernel, 
the  microkernel  is  a  highly  secure,  scalable  ver¬ 
sion  of  OSF/1  that  is  particularly  well-suited  to 
massively  parallel  or  clustered  high-performance 
systems.  It  makes  its  commercial  debut  later  this 
year  inside  the  Intel  Corp.  Paragon  supercomputer. 

As  a  stripped-down  version  of  the  kernel  —  with  network¬ 
ing,  file  systems  and  virtual  memory  management  removed  — 
the  microkernel  can  also  run  “multiple  personalities”  or  other 
operating  systems  such  as  OS/2  or  MS-DOS  in  the  user  space 
above  the  kernel. 

MARYFRAN  JOHNSON 


OSF’s  Goldstein 


Ready  for 
launching 

PASADENA,  Calif.  —  At  the  Jet 
Propulsion  Laboratories  GPL),  ev¬ 
erything  promised  by  the  OSF’s 
DCE  is  already  working  on  its  300- 
node  ground  data  system  network. 

So  why  is  JPL  waiting  so  anx¬ 
iously  for  the  OSF’s  suite  of  system 
management  tools? 

“DCE  will  actually  solve  a  lot  of 
problems  for  JPL,”  said  Steven  Jen¬ 
kins,  a  software  architecture  engi¬ 
neer  at  JPL,  the  part  of  NASA  that 
does  robotic  exploration  of  the  solar 
system.  “We  invented  much  of 
what’s  in  DCE  back  in  the  bad  old 
days  when  you  did  this  stuff  your¬ 
self,  but  our  solutions  aren’t  neces¬ 
sarily  as  portable,  general  or  pow¬ 
erful  as  we’d  like  them  to  be.” 

Built  to  span  multiple  platforms 
running  Unix  and  proprietary  oper¬ 
ating  systems,  DCE  is  a  set  of  ser¬ 
vices,  tools  and  utilities  that  enable 
distributed  computing. 

“When  you  look  at  the  problems 
DCE  was  set  up  to  solve  —  remote 
procedure  calls,  timing,  security, 
multithreading  —  those  are  the  big 
problems  we  ran  into  with  our  net¬ 
work,”  Jenkins  noted. 

While  there  is  nothing  technical¬ 
ly  brilliant  or  ground-breaking 
about  DCE,  it  does  mark  the  first 
time  an  integrated  set  of  these  ser¬ 
vices  has  been  widely  accepted  as 
an  industry  standard  —  before  any 
product  is  even  available. 

Later  this  year,  the  DCE  tech¬ 
nologies  will  start  showing  up  as 
layered  components  in  new  operat¬ 
ing  system  releases  from  IBM, 
DEC,  Hewlett-Packard  and  other 
vendors. 

“Our  plans  are  rather  extensive 
in  this  area,”  said  Mike  Saranga, 
president  of  OSF’s  board  of  direc¬ 
tors  and  assistant  general  manager 
of  systems,  structures  and  manage¬ 
ment  at  IBM.  “DCE  will  appear  in 
AIX  [IBM’s  Unix  variant]  this  year 
and  in  OS/2  and  MVS  after  that.” 

Yet  even  more  critical  than  DCE 
to  end  users  and  the  OSF  sponsors 
is  the  follow-on  set  of  system  and 
network  management  software 
called  the  DME. 

Although  IBM  is  doing  the  final 
integration  of  DCE,  the  OSF  decid¬ 
ed  to  keep  DME  work  in-house. 
Foundation  officials  said  they  have 
changed  the  integration  process  to 
avoid  some  of  the  snafus  with  DCE, 
which  is  running  at  least  one  year 
late. 

“With  DCE,  there  was  too  much 
inspection  and  coordination  going 
on  too  far  downstream  in  the  tech¬ 
nology  merge  process,  which 
slowed  down  the  assimilation  of  all 
the  different  contributions,”  said 
Ted  Hanss,  chairman  of  the  OSF’s 
end-user  steering  committee. 
“With  DME,  they're  not  trying  to 
do  a  mass  integration  but  a  step-by- 
step  integration,  so  it’s  not  every¬ 
thing  coming  together  at  one  point, 
with  all  that  additional  complexity.” 

MARYFRAN  JOHNSON 
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Confusion  over  the 


past  few  years . . . 


led  to  reluctance  in 


embracing  open 
systems.  ” 


Sheri  Anderson 

Senior  Vice  President  of 
Production  and  System  Services 
Charles  Schwab 

The  OSFis  “ becoming 
more  realistic  but  not 
less  visionary.  ” 


Tony  Carrato 

Principal 

Mile-High  Information 
Services 

Everybody  is  just 
scared  spitless  of  the 
notion  that  [Microsoft’s 
Windows]  NT  is  going 
to  own  all  the  desktops 
in  the  world.  ” 


Continued  from  page  50 

Paul  McGuckin,  an  analyst  at  Data- 
quest,  Inc.,  said  widespread  industry  ac¬ 
ceptance  of  the  OSF’s  Distributed  Com¬ 
puting  Environment  (DCE)  and  Distrib¬ 
uted  Management  Environment  (DME) 
as  de  facto  standards  —  before  anyone  is 
even  using  the  products  —  is  perhaps  the 
most  astonishing  feat  in  the  organiza¬ 
tion’s  brief  life  span  (see  story  page  50). 

Finding  a  niche 

“I  think  OSF  has  found  its  place  as  a  sup¬ 
plier  of  much-needed  middleware,” 
McGuckin  said.  “That  is  where  their  suc¬ 
cess  will  be.” 

For  users,  the  true  test 
for  any  new  software  tech¬ 
nology  is  application  de¬ 
ployment  and  support.  At 
DHL  Systems,  Inc.  in  San 
Mateo,  Calif.,  distributed 
computing  needs  are  han¬ 
dled  today  with  Sun’s 
Open  Network  Computing 
(ONC)  products. 

“I’m  using  ONC  not 
only  because  it’s  the  only 
choice  I  have  today  but  be¬ 
cause  Informix  and  the 
third  parties  are  support¬ 
ing  that  interface,”  said  John  Scharber, 
manager  of  hardware  and  software  sys¬ 
tems  at  DHL  Systems.  “Just  having  prod¬ 
uct  out  there  won’t  be  enough;  OSF  will 
need  it  supported  by  all  my  vendors.” 

Users  and  analysts  alike  said  the  OSF’s 
greatest  strengths  are  in  its  continued 
work  as  a  technology  integrator.  They 
see  the  foundation  as  acceptably  neutral 
ground  to  determine  which  products  have 
the  potential  to  become  de  facto  stan- 
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dards  in  mainstream  commercial  ac¬ 
counts. 

If  the  OSF  did  not  exist,  many  users 
said,  something  like  it  would  still  be  nec¬ 
essary  to  develop  the  consensus  among 
competing  vendors  needed  to  achieve 
open,  distributed  computing. 

“I  think  they’ve  realized  that  if  they 
don’t  hang  together,  it’s  pretty  clear  what 
else  will  happen,”  Carrato  said. 

As  the  OSF  matures,  it  is  facing  the 
common  problems  of  any  software  suppli¬ 
er,  but  with  some  additional  burdens. 
Once  products  are  out  the  door,  custom¬ 
ers  want  maintenance,  support  and  assur¬ 
ance  that  the  technology  will  keep  ad¬ 
vancing.  At  a  for-profit 
company,  that  scenario 
calls  for  growth  in  the 
product  development 
groups. 

Yet  the  static  size  of  the 
OSF  —  and  the  uncertain¬ 
ties  of  its  future  funding  — 
means  that  the  organiza¬ 
tion  must  shift  people  from 
the  more  stabilized  tech¬ 
nologies,  such  as  Motif  and 
OSF/1,  to  emerging  ones 
such  as  DCE  and  DME. 

After  the  release  of 
OSF/1. 1  a  few  weeks  ago, 
for  example,  managers  began  assigning 
engineers  to  other  projects. 

Changing  positions 

“If  we  have  a  fixed  set  of  resources  and 
we’re  changing  from  one  technology  em¬ 
phasis  to  another,  those  resources 
change,  too,”  OSF  President  David  Tory 
said. 

Such  changes  require  the  OSF  to  rely 
increasingly  on  the  resources  of  its  spon¬ 
sors,  who  are  now  being  asked  to  provide 
more  help  in  the  way  of  engineering,  test¬ 
ing  and  quality  assurance. 

“I  think  OSF  is  learning  a  lot  about  de¬ 
livering  products  and  working  with  cus¬ 
tomers,”  said  Sheri  Anderson,  senior  vice 
president  of  production  and  system  ser¬ 
vices  at  Charles  Schwab  &  Co.  in  San 
Francisco.  “They’re  becoming  more  real¬ 
istic  but  not  less  visionary.” 

“The  time  has  arrived  to  deliver  on  the 
promises,”  added  Warren  Hoffman,  a 
principal  consultant  at  Du  Pont  Co.  in  Wil¬ 
mington,  Del.  “We  don’t  want  it  to  drag 
into  1995.” 


“If  OSF  were  to 
go  away,  I  think 
there  would  be  a 
significant  void.  ” 

Mike  Saranga 

President  of  the  OSF's  board  of  directors 
and  IBM's  assistant  general  manager  of 
systems,  structures  and  management 


NEW  PRODUCTS 


Unix 

Raxco  has  released  Bart,  a  backup  and  re¬ 
covery  software  package  for  Unix  net¬ 
works. 

Bart  is  a  high-speed  backup  technology 
designed  for  heterogeneous  networks 
that  have  a  demand  for  interoperability. 
According  to  the  company,  Bart  has  full 
network  support,  reliable  file  recovery 
and  fast  backup  capability.  Bart  can  back 
up  any  disk  on  any  machine  on  a  Trans¬ 
mission  Control  Protocol/Internet  Proto¬ 
col  network,  whether  the  device  is  local  or 
remote. 

It  can  also  generate  on-disk  indexes 
that  are  used  to  locate  files,  eliminating 
the  need  to  process  the  entire  tape,  the 
company  said. 

Licensing  fees  range  from  $399  to 
$49,995  depending  on  configuration. 

Raxco 
Suite  200 

2440  Research  Blvd. 

Rockville,  Md.  20850 
(301)258-2620 


Modems 

PSI  Integration,  Inc.  has  announced  the 
PowerModem  96/96  and  the  Power- 
Modem  10/42,  two  internal  high-speed 
fax/data  modems  designed  for  the  Apple 
Computer,  Inc.  Macintosh  PowerBook 
line  of  computers. 

Both  products  include  V.42bis,  which 
enables  users  to  increase  throughput  of 
data  transmission.  With  V.42bis,  the 
PowerModem  96/96  can  transmit  data  at 
speeds  of  up  to  38. 4K  bit/sec.  The  Power- 
Modem  10/42  can  transmit  data  at  speeds 
of  up  to  9. 6K  bit/sec. 

PowerModem  96/96  costs  $699,  and 
PowerModem  10/42  costs  $399. 

PSI  Integration 
Suite  200 

851  E.  Hamilton  Ave. 

Campbell,  Calif.  95008 
(408)  559-8544 


Workgroup  software 
applications 

Erdas,  Inc.  has  announced  Erdas  Imagine 
GIS  (geographic  information  system)  and 
imaging  processing  software  for  Digital 
Equipment  Corp.’s  DECstation  5000 
Model  100  and  200  series  workstations. 

The  product  is  a  fully  integrated,  appli¬ 
cation-driven  GIS  package  that  allows  us¬ 
ers  to  combine,  enhance  and  manipulate 
data  layers  to  be  used  in  the  X/Motif  envi¬ 
ronment.  Imagine  offers  an  image  viewer, 
spatial  and  statistical  modeling,  a  graphi¬ 
cal  point-and-click  user  interface  and  ad¬ 
vanced  image  processing.  A  Map  Com¬ 
poser  is  included,  and  users  have  the 
ability  to  view  images  at  any  scale. 

Prices  start  at  $10,000. 

Erdas 
Suite  300 

2801  Buford  Highway 
Atlanta,  Ga.  30329 
(404)  248-9000 

Electronic  mail 

NBS  Systems,  Inc.  has  introduced  Enter¬ 
prise  E-Mail  Systems,  a  line  of  integrated 
mainframe-based  and  local-area  network- 
based  electronic-mail  systems. 

The  Total  Office  Support  System 
(TOSS)  series  of  client/server-architect¬ 
ed  E-mail  systems  consists  of  TOSS/Lan, 
TOSS/Ws,  TOSS/PC  and  TOSS/Host. 
TOSS/Lan  is  a  system  server  that  pro¬ 
vides  E-mail  among  individuals  in  any  size 
workgroup.  TOSS/Ws  provides  a  Micro¬ 
soft  Corp.  Windows  interface  for  users  ac¬ 
cessing  either  TOSS/Lan  or  TOSS/Host 
servers  and  runs  under  native  MS/DOS, 
Windows,  Unix  and  OS/2.  TOSS/PC  pro¬ 
vides  a  Windows-type  interface  for  per¬ 
sonal  computer  off-line  operation. 

Prices  range  from  $100  to  $18,000. 
NBS  Systems 
15  Mullen  Road 
Enfield,  Conn.  06082 
(203)741-2244 


Even  in  a 
throw-away  society, 
some  things 
aren't  that  easy 
to  replace... 

...your  mainframe 
software  expertise, 
for  example. 

We'll  help  you 
brave  the  new 
world  of  open 
system  computing 
by  leveraging 
your  existing 
IBM  mainframe 
user  skills. 


uni-SPF 
onl-REXX 
uni-XEDIT 


Includes  Dialog  Management  Services! 


®  Easy  ports  for  existing  applications. 


Familiar  full-screen  editor. 
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The  good 
news,  however,  is 
there’s  a  solution.  Lotus  Notes1 
software.  A  breakthrough  technology 
that’s  helping  organizations  overcome  the  techno¬ 
logical  roadblocks  found  in  most  mixed  computing 
environments,  which  often  stop  good  ideas  from 
ever  going  anywhere. 

You  see,  Lotus  Notes  is  a  flexible  workgroup 
computing  environment  that  signals  a  better  way 
for  end  users  to  work  together. .  .while  giving  IT  and 
MIS  professionals  a  better  way  to  more  effectively 
leverage  their  company’s  existing  hardware,  software 
and  network  investments. 

Let’s  face  it.  Many  companies  have  spent  for¬ 
tunes  on  technology  over  the  years  and  have  begun 
to  wonder  just  how  well  it’s  paid  off.  With  Notes, 
the  benefits  are  immediate.  Companies  can  finally 
begin  connecting  people  and  ideas  for  more 
informed  decisions.  Regardless  of  group  size,  loca¬ 
tion  or  network  configuration. 

What’s  more,  Notes  is  an  extremely  flexible 
environment  that  makes  the  development  and 


deployment  of  all  kinds  of  custom  appli¬ 
cations  a  relatively  quick  and  easy  process.  Some 
typical  applications  include  lead  tracking,  product 
planning,  brainstorming,  account  management, 
reference  libraries,  call  reporting,  quality  man¬ 
agement  and  more.  There  are  small  and  large 


HowPeople  AreUsing  Lotus  Notes 


Strategic  Planning 
Sales  Management 
Industry  Newswire 
Customer  Service  Tracking 
Forms  Routing 
Quality  Management 
Contract  Library 
Correspondence  Tracking 
User  Group  Discussions 


Project  Management 
Sales  Presentations 
Policy  Handbook 
Electronic  Mail 
Financial  Profiles 
Telemarketing 
Technical  Support 
Job  Postings 
Credit  and  Collections 


companies,  in  fact,  that  have  bought  Notes  to  solve 
a  specific  problem,  only  to  discover  that  it  answered 
other  needs  as  well. 

Lotus  Notes  runs  on  the  most  popular  networks 
(Novell;  IBM;  Microsoft®  Banyan®  and  DEC™).  And, 


Lotus  Notes  is  an  innovative  ivorkgrmp  computing  mrnmrneut  designed  to  increase 

©1992  Lotus  Development  Corporation  All  rights  reserved.  Lotus,  lotus  Notes  and  1-2-3  are  registered  trademarks  of  Lotus  Development  Corporation.  Novell  is  a  registered  trademark  of  Novell,  Inc.  IBM  and  OS/2  are  registered  trademarks  of  International  Business  Machines  Corporation.  Microsoft  is  a 

Banyan  is  a  trademark  of  Banyan  Systems,  Inc.  Macintosh  is  a  registered  trademark  of  Apple  Computer,  Inc.  UNIX  is  a  registered  trademark  of  UNix  System  Laboratories,  Inc. 


your  organizcttioris productivity. 


registered  trademark  and  Windows  is  a  trademark  of  Microsoft  Corporation.  DEC  is  a  trademark  of  Digital  Equipment  Corporation,  Inc 


in  Windows™  and  OS/2!  Just  as  we’ve 
done  with  our  1-2-3  spreadsheet,  we’ll 
soon  have  Notes  running  on  all  major 
platforms,  including  Macintosh  and 
UNIX!  Again  the  objective  is  to  pro¬ 
vide  users  with  a  seamless  way  of 
working  together  whether  they’re  in 
the  office  or  on  the  road.  No  matter 
what  platform  they  use. 

There’s  even  more  good  news.  You  can 
get  started  with  Notes  for  less  than  $500  per 
user.  In  fact,  when  companies  looking  into 
Notes  realize  how  much  they  can  improve  their 
productivity  without  major  expenditures  of 
time  and  money,  their  decision  becomes  a 
whole  lot  easier. 

So,  if  you’re  waiting  for  the  light  to  turn 
green,  why  wait  any  longer?  Just  call  us  at 

1-800-872-3387,  ext.  6707.  We’ll  help  you 
get  things  moving  right  away. 


Lotus 


Notes 


For  the  Notes  Seminar  nearest  you, 
call  1-800-828-0541. 


Join  Computer  Associates  And 
Hewlett-Packard  At 
A  Free  Half-Day  Briefing  For 
CIOs,  IS  Executives 
And  UNIX  System  Managers. 

“Shows  how  CA  and  HP 
make  downsizing  to  UNIX  practical 'for 
m  ission-critical  applications.  ” 

Bernard  Guidon,  GM,  General  Systems  Div.,  Hewlett-Packard  Co. 

“An  excellent  source  of  answers." 

Assistant  Director,  Grumman  Data  Systems 

“Fantastic." 

VP,  Data  Admin.,  Options  Clearing  Corp. 

The  experts  agree:  if  your  future  includes  UNIX,  this 
seminar  is  a  must.  “Overcoming  The  Barriers  Of 
Downsizing  To  UNIX”  helps  you  avoid  the  pitfalls  and 
migrate  safely  to  open  systems. 

Topics  discussed  include:  solutions  to  thirty 
challenges  you’ll  face  managing  UNIX;  security  meth¬ 
ods  for  distributed  environments;  case  studies 
on  downsizing  mainframe  database  applications; 
powerful  new  systems  administration  solutions;  and 
practical  action  plans  for  making  it  all  work. 

Don’t  miss  this  important  educational  opportunity 
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ENTERPRISE  NETWORKING 


INTERNETWORKING  •  SERVICES  •  NET  MANAGEMENT 


COMMENTARY 

Elisabeth  Horwitt 

Internet 
users  unite 

Yr>rk  earlier  (his  month,  classic 
democratic  consensus-seeking 
was  taking  place  at  the  Internet 
Engineering  Task  Force 
(IETF)  meeting  as  some  700 
vendors,  developers  and  users 
argued  and  schmoozed  their  way 
to  agreement  on  proposed  en¬ 
hancements  of  TCP/IP,  SNMP 
and  related  protocols. 

Internet  users  tend  to  be 
technically  savvy  types  from  the 
engineering,  vendor,  academic 
and  government  communities. 
They  tend  to  have  ponytails  and 
wear  jeans  and  work  shirts,  not 
business  suits. 

Executives  from  DEC  and 
other  big  companies,  along  with 
the  engineering  user  types,  put 
off  their  company  manners,  put 
on  their  work  shirts,  rolled  up 
their  sleeves  and  got  some  im¬ 
portant  business  done  at  this 
meeting. 

Active  participants 

The  amount  accomplished  was 
particularly  impressive  given  the 
number  of  people  involved.  The 
IETF  standards-setting  process 
is  open  to  the  whole  Internet 
community,  which  numbers  hun¬ 
dreds  of  thousands  if  not  mil¬ 
lions. 

Unlike  more  sedate  stan¬ 
dards  bodies,  such  as  the  ISO, 
you  do  not  have  to  pay  exorbi¬ 
tant  membership  fees  or  attend 
meetings  all  over  the  globe  in 
order  to  have  a  hand  in  the  stan¬ 
dards  process. 

As  one  member  pointed  out 
to  me,  IETF  keeps  its  meetings 
open  to  all,  has  no  membership 
fees  and  charges  a  bare  mini¬ 
mum  —  $130  —  for  a  five-day 
conference. 

Furthermore,  anyone  who 
has  an  Internet  mailbox  —  or  a 
gateway  to  the  Internet  E-mail 
system  —  is  welcome  to  put  in 
their  2  cents  worth  about  a  pro¬ 
posed  new  standard  or  enhance¬ 
ment. 

You’d  think  this  huge,  loose¬ 
ly  knit  community  would  never 
get  anything  done,  particularly 
since  the  governing  bodies,  such 
as  the  Internet  Advisory  Board, 
can  only  recommend  courses  of 
Continued  on  page  58 


Distributed  computing  drives  support  costs 


Managers  cite  network  complexity  as  reason 


BY  JOANIE  M.  WEXLER 

CW  STAFF 


FRAMINGHAM,  Mass.  —  The 
proliferation  of  distributed  com¬ 
puting  environments  and  client/ 
server  applications  is  making  or¬ 
ganizations  increasingly  depen¬ 
dent  on  enterprise  networks. 
Managers  are  now  investing 
more  heavily  in  internal  and  ex¬ 
ternal  network  support,  accord¬ 
ing  to  a  recent  study  by  Data- 
quest/Ledgeway  Group,  a  re¬ 
search  firm  based  here. 

The  driver  behind  the  grow¬ 
ing  network  support  invest¬ 
ments  (see  chart)  is  the  con¬ 
founding  array  of  communica¬ 
tions  challenges  that  are 
springing  up.  These  range  from 
evaluating  new  internetworking 
technologies  needed  to  create 
enterprise  networks  to  tracking, 
managing  and  leveraging  far- 
flung  corporate  data. 

“There  are  too  many  prod¬ 
ucts,  vendors  and  technologies” 
for  firms  to  juggle  single-handed¬ 
ly,  said  Jeff  Kaplan,  a  director  at 
the  firm,  which  surveyed  infor¬ 
mation  services  and  networking 
managers  in  500  large  organiza¬ 
tions  for  its  annual  network  sup¬ 
port  revenue  forecast. 

Dataquest/Ledgeway  calcu¬ 
lated  that  the  worldwide  net¬ 
work  support  market  reached 


$16  billion  at  the  end  of  last  year 
and  predicted  a  near-20%  com¬ 
pound  annual  growth  rate  for  the 
next  five  years. 

Kaplan  estimated  that  one- 
third  of  these  budgets  could  be 
attributed  to  management  issues 
associated  with  distributed  com¬ 
puting. 

“Companies  are  fortifying 
their  support  capabilities  at  all 
levels,”  but  in  particular,  they 
are  “trying  to  offload  the  routine 
work  so  that  they  can  focus  on 
higher  level  planning  and  design 
issues,  which  are  more  strate¬ 
gic,”  he  said. 

Looking  outside 

Such  is  the  case  at  Brown  and 
Caldwell  Consulting  in  Pleasant 
Hill,  Calif.  “We  go  outside  heavi¬ 
ly  for  maintenance  and  reliability 
services,”  said  Jim  Smith,  man¬ 
ager  of  information  services  at 
the  environmental  consulting 
firm.  “We  try  to  do  our  own  vi¬ 
sionary  planning  because  we’re 
closest  to  the  business.  An  out¬ 
sider  would  have  a  tremendous 
learning  curve.” 

Smith,  who  contracted  early 
in  the  year  with  value-added  re¬ 
seller  The  Asset  Group  in  Hous¬ 
ton  for  ongoing  network  mainte¬ 
nance,  estimated  that  his  budget 
for  outside  support  will  indefi¬ 
nitely  constitute  at  least  10%  of 


Call  in  the  experts 

The  data  management  challenges  of 
enterprise  networks  are  driving  users 
to  heavier  support  investments 

U.S.  network  support 
revenues  (in  billions) 

Base:  500  Fortune  1,000, 
nonprofit  and  government 
organizations 
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the  cost  of  his  installed  network 
equipment  base. 

The  main  reasons,  Smith  said, 
are  “the  complexity  of  the 
networking  environment  today” 
and  the  nationally  dispersed  na¬ 
ture  of  his  company,  which  pre¬ 
cludes  keeping  up-to-date  net¬ 
working  personnel  on  the  cor¬ 
porate  payroll  everywhere  they 
are  needed. 

The  magnitude  of  these  and 
other  issues  is  also  the  rationale 
behind  the  many  vendor  alli¬ 
ances  that  have  cropped  up  dur¬ 
ing  the  last  couple  of  years,  ac¬ 


cording  to  Kaplan. 

“Ironically,  the  smaller  [ven¬ 
dor]  companies  that  really  un¬ 
derstand  technology,  such  as  the 
router  companies,  don’t  have 
the  field  staffs  in  place”  to  solely 
provide  their  customers  with  the 
end-to-end  support  they  need, 
Kaplan  said.  Conversely,  ven¬ 
dors  with  the  more  sweeping 
support  staffs  “don’t  understand 
the  technology,”  he  added. 

Users,  then,  must  pool  their 
own  resources  with  vendor  and 
other  support  sources  to  handle 
the  job,  he  said. 


Slow  migration  to  ATM  expected 


ANALYSIS 


BY  JOANIE  M.  WEXLER 

CW  STAFF 


Even  those  hailing  Asynchro¬ 
nous  Transfer  Mode  (ATM)  as 
the  Holy  Grail  of  networks  ac¬ 
knowledge  that  large-scale  mi¬ 
gration  to  the  technology  will  be 
hampered  by  users’  existing  in¬ 
vestments  in  Ethernets,  Token 
Rings  and  other  local-area  net¬ 
works. 

ATM  took  its  initial  product 
form  earlier  this  month  with  the 
rollout  of  a  local-area  switch 
from  Adaptive  Corp.  [CW,  July 
13]. 

Existing  LANs  will  continue 
to  serve  many  corporate  net¬ 
working  needs  far  into  the  fu¬ 
ture,  users  and  analysts  contend, 
rendering  initial  ATM  installa¬ 
tions  more  prominent  as  a  back¬ 
bone  technology  that  is  more 
scalable  than  the  emerging, 
100M  bit/sec.  Fiber  Distributed 
Data  Interface  LAN. 

ATM  is  a  gigabit-speed-capa¬ 
ble  technology  that  will  expand 


proportionally  as  computer 
speeds  rise,  freeing  network 
managers  from  continually  seg¬ 
menting  and  otherwise  fiddling 
with  networks  as  they  become 
bottlenecks.  ATM  is  under  con¬ 
struction  as  industry-standard 
glue  that  will  eventually  elimi¬ 
nate  the  boundaries  between 
LANs  and  wide-area  networks. 

Meanwhile,  some  users  said 


traditional  shared-medium 
LANs  can  be  tweaked  to  deliver 
some  capabilities  afforded  by 
ATM.  This  includes  software- 
based  network  configuration  al¬ 
ready  inherent  in  smart  wiring 
hubs  from  Bytex  Corp.  and  Chip- 
corn  Corp.  These  auto-configu¬ 
ration  capabilities  allow  adminis¬ 
trators  to  cut  and  paste  network 
nodes  among  workgroups  with¬ 


out  having  to  physically  rewire. 

ATM  technology  takes  these 
hub  functions  a  step  further  by 
building  temporary,  point-to- 
point,  secure  network  connec¬ 
tions  during  a  transfer  at  full  net¬ 
work  speeds  —  a  feature 
expected  from  hub  maker  Un- 
germann-Bass,  Inc.  at  year’s 
end.  In  addition,  in  ATM  mode, 
physically  moved  nodes  auto¬ 
matically  pop  up  on  their  virtual 
workgroup  with  no  new  address¬ 
ing  or  management  required. 

Keeping  the  faith 

While  timing-sensitive  multime¬ 
dia  is  often  cited  as  the  driver  be¬ 
hind  ATM,  some  users  trust 
their  existing  LANs  to  support 
those  applications. 

“Multimedia  running  be¬ 
tween  a  PC  and  local  server 
works  just  fine  over  Token 
Ring,”  said  Mark  Roy,  network 
operations  consultant  at  John 
Hancock  Mutual  Life  Insurance 
Co.  in  Boston.  “It’s  when  you 
run  multimedia  across  the  inter¬ 
network  —  where  you’re  aggre¬ 
gating  traffic  in  bridges  and  rout¬ 
ers  —  that  you  need  the  high 
bandwidth  and  isochronous  char- 
Continued  on  page  58 


Local  hero 

Migration  to  ATM  network  infrastructures  will  be  complex  as  users 
blend  ATM  technology  with  their  existing  LANs 
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The  leader  in  contact 
lenses  realized  its  vision 

with  AS/400s. 

Perhaps  you  should  take 
a  closer  look. 


Vistakons  vision  was  clear.  With  their  Acuvue0  disposable 
contact  lenses,  this  division  of  Johnson  &  Johnson  Vision 
Products,  Inc.  already  offered  a  superior  product.  But  they 
also  wanted  to  offer  superior  customer  service.  An  advanced 
AS/40051  application  helped  them  do  just  that. 

With  CallPath7400,  Vistakons  telephone  operations  are 
controlled  by  AS/400  computers,  so  customer  data  can  be 
accessed  instantly.  As  a  result,  accuracy  of  orders  has  in¬ 
creased.  Length  of  calls  has  decreased,  allowing  more  orders 
to  come  in.  And  99%  of  their  customer  service  calls  are 
answered  within  20  seconds,  keeping  hang-ups  to  a  mini¬ 
mum  and  orders  from  going  to  competitors.  In  fact,  in  a 
recent  survey  Vistakons  customer  service  was  rated 
number  one  in  the  contact  lens  industry. 

Of  course,  you  don  t  have  to  be  a  contact  lens  maker  to 
see  things  so  clearly.  All  kinds  of  companies  are  looking 
to  advanced  AS/400  applications.  Companies  like  Porsche 
Cars  North  America  Inc.  are  also  using  CallPath/400  to 
improve  customer  service.  And  companies  like  Purity 
Wholesale  Grocers,  Inc.  and  OmakWood  Products  are  using 
our  advanced  applications  to  fax  invoices  and  information 
directly  from  their  AS/400s,  so  they  can  serve  their  cus¬ 
tomers  better  and  reduce  costs. 

To  find  out  how  advanced  AS/400  applications  can 
help  your  company  keep  its  focus,  call  1  800  IBM-6676, 
ext.  733. 


The  IBM  AS/400. 

Success  isn’t  complicated. 


•  CallPath/400:  integrate  telephone  and  computer  capabilities. 

•  Facsimile  Support™/4()0:  manage  and  store  faxes,  reduce  costs. 

•  ImagePlus®/400 :  faster  document  retrieval,  lower  storage  costs. 

•  Multimedia:  deliver  interactive  impact  through  PS/2 ®  terminals, 
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TCP/IP  suits  them  fine 


The  participants  at 
last  week’s  IETF 
conference  had 
one  common  pur¬ 
pose:  to  ensure 
that  TCP/IP  and  SNMP 
continue  to  be  effective 
means  of  keeping  their  in¬ 
ternational,  multivendor 
systems  interoperating. 

The  possibility  of  using 
OSI  protocols  instead  did 
not  even  seem  to  enter 
members’  heads.  TCP/IP 
suits  them  just  fine. 

“There  is  no  evidence  of 
a  mass  migration  to  OSI  in 
the  Internet  community,” 
said  David  Crocker,  princi¬ 
pal  at  Sunnyvale,  Calif.,  con¬ 
sulting  firm  The  Branch  Of¬ 
fice.  “People  only  make 
changes  when  there  is  a  big 
benefit.” 

This  tendency  among  us¬ 
ers  to  cleave  to  TCP/IP, 
which  analysts  began  noticing 
a  couple  of  years  ago,  shows  no 
signs  of  going  away,  according 
to  a  report  that  Business  Re¬ 
search  Group  plans  to  release 
this  week. 

A  survey  of  400  corporate 
sites  found  that  OSI  now  con¬ 
stitutes  less  than  2%  of  users’ 
overall  traffic  and  is  expected 
to  reach  just  under  4%  in  two 
years,  the  Newton,  Mass.,  re¬ 
search  firm  said.  In  contrast, 
TCP/IP  traffic  makes  up  15% 


Keep  it  simple 

Users  rate  central  monitoring  and  OSI  compatibility  as  their  top 
network  management  priorities 

Ability  to  monitor  entire  network  from  single  station: 


Compatibility  with  OSI  CMIP/CMIS: 


Easy-to-use  graphical  interface: 


Modular  design: 


Portability  across  different  platforms: 


SNMP  compatibility: 


Average  ratings  on  a  l-to-10  scale  where  10  is  a  top  priority;  400  sites  surveyed. 


Source:  Business  Research  Group,  Inc. 

of  total  traffic  today  and  is  ex¬ 
pected  to  make  up  almost  23% 
in  two  years. 

And  despite  the  Govern¬ 
ment  OSI  Program  that  man¬ 
dates  OSI  for  government 
agencies  and  contractors,  the 
60  government  sites  surveyed 
by  Business  Research  Group 
reported  a  very  similar  break¬ 
down  of  TCP/IP  and  OSI  use, 
said  Kevin  O’Neill,  the  firm’s 
vice  president  of  research. 

But  users  placed  a  much 


CW  Chart:  Stephanie  Faucher 

higher  priority  on  OSI  Common 
Management  Information  Pro¬ 
tocol  (CMIP)  than  on  SNMP 
for  future  integrated  network 
management  systems,  the 
study  found. 

SNMP  installations  cur¬ 
rently  abound,  while  CMIP  in¬ 
stallations  —  and  products  — 
are  scarce,  according  to  sever¬ 
al  recent  studies.  But  many  us¬ 
ers  still  look  to  CMIP  for  the  fu¬ 
ture,  O’Neill  said. 

ELISABETH  HORWITT 


Horwitt 
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action,  which  the  community 
can  turn  down.  Indeed,  the  com¬ 
munity  did  just  that  with  a  re¬ 
cent  board  recommendation  to 
accept  its  chosen  scheme  for  a 
new  TCP/IP  addressing  scheme, 
without  the  usual  months-long 
debate  of  possible  alternatives. 

And  yet  IETF  members  con¬ 
tinue  to  bring  out  working,  com¬ 
mercially  successful  network 
and  network  management  stan¬ 
dards  on  a  regular  basis,  while 
“formal”  standards  bodies  such 
as  the  ISO  are  still  bogged 
down  in  vendor  politics  and  de¬ 
bate  over  technical  niceties. 

Attending  one  IETF  “birds 
of  a  feather”  session  is  enough  to 
show  why. 

At  this  particular  session, 
four  developers  were  presenting 
SMP,  a  potential  successor  to 
SNMP.  Advance  press  on  SMP, 
coupled  with  some  nasty  ru¬ 
mors  that  the  developers  would 
bypass  the  formal  IETF  ap¬ 
proval  process,  meant  that  some 
people  came  to  the  meeting 
with  chips  on  their  shoulders. 

However,  the  informal  con¬ 
sensus  of  those  attending  the 
meeting  was  that  the  IETF 
should  start  working  on  refining 
and  finalizing  SMP  as  soon  as  it 
is  practical  to  do  so. 

A  major  reason  why  the  pre¬ 
sentation  went  so  well  is  that  the 
developers  are  major  SNMP 
developers  with  a  long  list  of 
credits  and  a  lot  of  power  in  the 
IETF  community. 


In  addition,  the  developers 
wisely  emphasized  that  they 
would  not  push  their  proposal 
as  a  standard  until  the  communi¬ 
ty  has  had  a  chance  to  go  over  it 
thoroughly  and  make  recom¬ 
mendations  for  changes  and  ad¬ 
ditions.  This  is  in  accordance 
with  the  IETF  philosophy  of 
standards-making,  which  is  to 
“let  a  thousand  flowers  [or  pro¬ 
posals]  bloom”  and  then  turn 
them  over  to  the  Internet  com¬ 
munity  and  the  market  to  deter¬ 
mine  what  survives. 

Putting  it  aside 

What  really  makes  the  IETF  an 
effective  body,  though,  is  mem¬ 
bers’  willingness  to  bury  hatch¬ 
ets  and  put  aside  egos  and  orga¬ 
nizational  politics  in  order  to 
get  things  done. 

“A  lot  of  former  SMP  oppo¬ 
nents  spoke  for  the  protocol” 
once  they  had  seen  the  presen¬ 
tation,  IETF  board  member 
Chuck  Davin  says.  “People  may 
not  be  100%  in  love  with  SMP, 
but  when  the  chips  are  down, 
they  are  very  committed  to  en¬ 
suring  interoperability”  across 
different  network  management 
systems. 

When  the  chips  are  down, 
these  standards  setters  are  more 
concerned  with  getting  the 
best  standards  they  can  in  a 
timely  fashion. 

Perhaps  that  is  because  the 
majority  of  them  are  users  — 
not  vendors  or  standards  body 
officials. 


Horwitt  is  a  Computerworld  senior 
editor,  networking. 


Slow  migration  to  ATM  expected 
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acteristics  of  ATM.” 

Isochronous  capabilities  — 
inherent  today  only  in  cell¬ 
switching  technology  such  as 
ATM  —  guarantee  that  the 
equal-length  traffic  packets  ar¬ 
rive  at  their  destination  in  a 
steady,  deterministic  fashion. 
The  characteristic  is  important 
for  voice  and  video  traffic,  which 
would  otherwise  be  erratic  and 
incomprehensible. 

IBM  supported  Roy’s  asser¬ 
tion,  saying  it  has  tested  video- 
conferencing  applications  over 
its  16M  bit/sec.  Token  Ring  net¬ 
work  in  a  client/server  scenario. 
The  technology  “runs  fine  until 
traffic  reaches  about  the  90% 
network  utilization  range,”  said 
Mike  Murphy,  an  IBM  senior 
planner  responsible  for  the 
firm’s  multimedia  strategy. 

Video  Token  Ring 

In  addition,  cooperative  efforts 
between  Bytex  and  “the  Top  2 
videoconferencing  vendors”  — 
presumably  Picturetel  Corp.  and 
Compression  Laboratories,  Inc. 
—  are  under  way  to  outfit  in¬ 
stalled  Token  Rings  with  video 
mechanisms,  according  to  Wil¬ 
liam  S.  Stamer,  Bytex  corporate 


vice  president  of  product  mar¬ 
keting. 

He  said  Bytex  intends  to 
bring  its  auto-configuration  ca¬ 
pability  to  the  table  to  allow  us¬ 
ers  to  be  cut  and  pasted  on  and 
off  a  physical  Token  Ring  dedi¬ 
cated  to  video. 


Roy  said  that  it  was  “with  an 
eye  toward  ATM”  that  Hancock 
invested  in  the  Bytex  LAN  hub 
and  Wellfleet  Communications, 
Inc.  routers.  The  Bytex  hub’s 
software  configuration  capabili¬ 
ties  “allow  us  to  manage  our 
workstation  infrastructure”  in  a 


manner  that  is  a  forerunner  to 
ATM,  he  said,  and  the  Wellfleet 
router  has  the  backplane  capaci¬ 
ty  needed  to  aggregate  the  hefty 
volumes  of  internetwork  traffic 
that  will  be  driven  by  multime¬ 
dia. 

Hubs  and  routers  will  be 
ATM  migration  catalysts  as  they 
gain  interfaces  allowing  ATM  to 
coexist  with  other  LANs  (see 
story  below). 


IN  BRIEF 

Maintaining 
net  uptime 

■  Forest  products  supplier 
Weyerhaeuser  Co.  and 
AT&T  said  they  signed  an 
agreement  outlining  a  formal 
process  for  determining  wheth¬ 
er  AT&T,  Weyerhaeuser’s  pri¬ 
mary  telecommunications  car¬ 
rier,  is  maintaining  service 
quality  expectations.  Both 
firms  will  provide  executive,  op¬ 
erations  and  sales  teams  to  dis¬ 
cuss  what  is  needed  to  maintain 
network  uptime. 

■  Vitalink  Communica¬ 
tions  Corp.  in  Fremont,  Calif., 
announced  that  it  has  signed  a 
reseller  agreement  with  Digital 
Equipment  Corp.  that  will  al¬ 
low  DEC  to  immediately  start  to 
resell  Vitalink’s  5000  series  of 
TransLAN,  TransRing  and 
TransPath  bridge  and  bridge- 
router  products  and  network 
management  products. 

■  Fibronics  International, 
Inc.  has  announced  a  50%  re¬ 
duction  in  the  price  of  its  Fiber 
Distributed  Data  Interface 
bridges  and  routers. 


Vendors  smooth  path  to  ATM 


nternetworking  vendors  are  moving  into 
position  to  help  migrate  their  customers’ 
hodgepodge  of  installed  networks  to  a 
smooth  ATM  infrastructure. 

Retix,  for  example,  has  already  intro¬ 
duced  an  ATM  interface  for  its  just-released 
RouterXchange  7000  multiprotocol  router. 
Router  market  leaders  Cisco  Systems,  Inc.  and 
Wellfleet  said  such  interfaces  are  imminent  and 
have  plans  to  also  introduce  full-blown  ATM 
switches  in  the  future  [CW,  June  29]. 

On  the  hub  vendor  side,  Ungermann-Bass, 
Inc.  has  said  it  will  deliver  ATM  switching  within 
its  Access/One  hub  by  early  next  year. 

Chipcom  Corp.  said  its  short-term  goals  are 
to  outfit  its  On-line  Concentrator  hub  with  an 
ATM  interface  “to  add  ATM  LAN  support  and 
bring  ATM-like  function  to  existing  Ethernets 
and  other  LANs.  A  natural  progression  to  an 


ATM  switching  module”  will  likely  follow,  said 
Dave  Fowler,  Chipcom ’s  vice  president  of  mar¬ 
keting.  He  indicated  Chipcom  might  be  target¬ 
ing  mid- 1993  for  an  ATM  backbone  interface. 

Hub  leader  Cabletron  Systems,  Inc.  is  re¬ 
maining  mum  about  specific  plans,  but  Bill  Clark, 
product  manager  of  advanced  technology,  said, 
“Cabletron  has  a  specific  ATM  direction,”  which 
could  be  an  interface,  switching  module  or  full 
switch.  He  declined  to  comment  on  whether  the 
63 1M  bit/sec.  backplane  in  Cabletron’s  Multi 
Media  Access  Center  will  have  enough  life  left  in 
it  to  support  ATM. 

Bytex  runs  a  3G-bit  backplane;  Adaptive’s 
backplane,  which  sports  a  card  plug-in  architec¬ 
ture  that  closely  resembles  that  of  the  gigabit- 
backplane  in  the  Wellfleet  router,  has  1.2G  bit/ 
sec.  of  network  capacity. 

JOANIE  M.  WEXLER 
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There  Are  Two  Places 
Where  Complex 
Network  Integration 
Problems  Can  Be 
Worked  Out. 


IbuR  Place 


As  surprising  as  it  may  seem,  there  are  many  clone 
companies  that  boost  profit  margins  by  not  hiring 
enough  designers  and  doing  dangerously  little 
testing.  What  does  it  all  mean?  It  means  that  your 
network  is  the  unofficial  test  site  for  their  server. 


Introducing  the  design 
and  testing  engineers  of 
our  Systems  Division  at 
Compaq  headquarters  in 


Houston,  Texas. 


These  are  the  same 


people  who’ve  built  our 
reputation  for  developing 


the  servers  of  choice  in 


the  computer  industry. 

In  fact,  in  a  recent  sur¬ 
vey,  the  readers  of  LAN 
Times  selected  COMPAQ 
386-  and  486-based  file 
servers  over  all  others  — 
including  IBM,  Northgate, 
Dell  and  AST— for  the  sec¬ 
ond  year  in  a  row. 


Becoming  this  good 
requires  rigorous  net¬ 
work  testing  for  months. 
This  process— which  we 
believe  has  no  equal  in 
the  entire  PC  server  in¬ 
dustry— is  referred  to 
affectionately  as  “The 
Meat  Grinder.” 


^  1^2  C  i'mp«)  Computer  Corporation  All  rights  reserved  Printed  in  the  USA.  COMPAQ,  SYSTEMPRO  Registered  U.S  Patent  and  Trademark  Office.  Product  names  mentioned  herein  may  be  trademarks  and/or 
registered  trademarks  of  their  respective  companies  •This  limited  warranty  service  is  provided  by  contract  Service  Providers  and  may  not  be  available  in  certain  geographic  locations.  Consult  Compaq  Customer  Support 
Center  for  further  details. 


Virtually  every  conceiv- 


in  long-standing  techni¬ 


able  kind  of  test  is  run 
using  literally  hundreds 
of  different  applications, 
configurations  and  cards. 
Running  on  the  world’s 


cal  alliance  with  Compaq 


—work  to  make  sure  that 


you  get  both  the  easiest 
integration  and  highest 
performance  possible. 


four  most  popular  net¬ 
work  operating  systems. 

But  to  be  perfectly 
honest,  not  all  develop¬ 
ment  and  testing  takes 
place  at  our  place. 

I 

Because  the  engi¬ 
neers  at  Novell,  SCO, 
Microsoft  and  Banyan— 


Unfortunately,  those 
engineers  were  unable 
to  make  it  to  the  above 
photo  session. 

Nor  could  the  spe¬ 
cialists  who  created  the 
COMPAQ  ToolKits  and 
TechNotes  — the  indus¬ 
try’s  most  sought-after 


guides  for  multi-vendor 
network  integration. 

a  the  thousands  of 
technicians  who  provide 


you 


with  a  full 


year 


of 


free,  on-site  service.* 
Or  the  experts  who 


staff  our  free  technical 


support  line,  resolving 
95%  of  your  questions  in 


15  minutes  or  less. 


For  more  information 


about  everything  Compaq 
has  to  offer,  just  call  us  at 


1-800-345-1518,  ext.  200 


in  the  U.S.A. 

In  Canada,  call  us  at 
1-800-263-5868,  ext.  200. 

AVhen  it  comes  to  PC 
server-based  computing, 
you’ll  see  there  really  is 
only  one  place  to  go. 


The  new  enhanced  COMPAQ_SYSTEMPRO 
modelsfeature  the  latest  drive  array  controller, 
dramatically  increasing  1/ O  throughput. 


The  CO  MPA(f  Server  Manager /R  lets  you 
monitor  and  diagnose  your  server  remotely. 
In  the  event  of  a  problem,  it  calls  your  beeper- 
preventing  any  downtime  before  it  happens. 


Our  key  technical  alliances  with  major 
operating  systems  ensure  optimum  per¬ 
formance  and  support  of  your  PC  network. 


comma 


FOCUS  FROM  INFORMATION  BUILDERS;  Nothing  Else  Lets  You  Analyze  And  Utilize 

Mission  Critical  Information  From  Any  Database  On  Any  Platform. 


UNMANAGEABLE  DATA  WILL  NEVER  BE  INFORMATION 

If  only  there  was  a  way  to  work  with  different  DBMSJ 
on  different  platforms,  with  a  single  set  of  software  tools. 

A  way  to  develop  applications  using  all  your  data,  no 
matter  where  it  is,  to  run  transparently  on  any  platform. 

A  way  that  avoids  system  bottlenecks  and  fully  utilizes 
your  information  investment,  so  that  mission  critical 
never  becomes  mission  impossible. 

THERE  IS  A  BETTER  WAY 

It’s  called  FOCUS  from  Information  Builders.  The 
specialists  in  distributed  information  systems. 

And  with  more  than  one  million  users  in  every  one 
of  the  Fortune  100,  FOCUS  is  the  number  one  4GL 


for  end-user  computing  and  application  development. 

DO  ANYTHING  WITH  INFORMATION 

FOCUS  is  powerful  enough  to  provide  decision 
support  features  like  business  graphics,  spreadsheets 
and  the  best  report  writer  in  the  business.  With  an 
unmatched  ability  to  control  and  integrate  critical 
information  systems  within  your  enterprise,  FOCUS 
lets  departmental  users  maintain  applications  that 
meet  their  requirements. 

YOU  WANT  IT,  FOCUS  CAN  CREATE  IT 

With  comprehensive  built-in  tools  you  get  the 
flexibility  to  develop  anything  from  highly  structured 


data  management  applications  and  decision  support 
systems,  to  simple  ad  hoc  queries  and  reports. 

With  FOCUS,  data  becomes  information,  and  isn’t 
that  exactly  what  you’ve  always  wanted? 

So  let  your  competition  make  the  wrong  moves 
while  you  make  the  winning  one. 

For  more  information  on  FOCUS  and  how  it  can 
fulfill  all  your  data  management  needs  or  to  attend  a 
FREE  Seminar... 

Call  1-800-969-INF0 

In  Canada  call  1-416-364-2760 

IBI FOCUS 

Information  Builders,  Inc. 


FOCI’S  is  a  Registered  Trademark  of  Infonranon  Builders,  Inc..  1250  Broadway,  New  York.  NY  10001 
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DG  product  releases 
reaffirm  Unix  direction 


Fax  solves  imaging  dilemma 

Virginia  Power  avoids  costly  workstation  upgrades  via  coupling  plan 


BY  KIM  S.  NASH 

CW  STAFF 


WESTBORO,  Mass.  —  Data 
General  Corp.’s  recent  introduc¬ 
tion  of  a  passel  of  new  products 
—  including  high-end  and  mid¬ 
range  Unix  servers  —  clearly 
reaffirms  that  the  company’s 
wagon  is  hitched  to  Unix. 

DG/UX  5.4.2,  an  upgraded 


EMET 
WITH 
executives 
from  DG  and  HP  and 
they  .  .  .  recognized 
that  Unix  machines  are 
pretty  much  a  com¬ 
modity  already.” 

DENNIS  KOTECKI 
SAINT  MARY  MEDICAL 


operating  system  that  supports 
symmetric  multiprocessing  and 
HADA  II,  one  of  the  industry’s 
first  high-availability  disk  arrays 
geared  to  Unix  environments, 
temporarily  sets  DG  apart  from 
other  Unix  players.  However, 
DG  and  its  rivals  are  apt  to  hit 
rocky  terrain  as  Unix  boxes  be¬ 
come  less  differentiated  and 
more  commodity-like,  according 
to  analysts  and  users. 

For  example,  the  main  reason 
Saint  Mary  Medical  Center  opt¬ 
ed  for  DG  instead  of  Hewlett- 
Packard  Co.  was  the  Aviion’s  su¬ 
perior  price/performance,  said 


Dennis  Kotecki,  director  of  in¬ 
formation  systems. 

The  Long  Beach,  Calif.,  medi¬ 
cal  facility,  which  previously  had 
not  used  equipment  from  either 
vendor  and  is  making  its  first  for¬ 
ay  into  Unix,  compared  an  AV 
6280  top-end  server  with  a  com¬ 
parably  priced  HP  9000  Model 
887.  The  AV  6280  rang  up  40% 
better  performance,  Kotecki 
said. 

“We  met  with  executives 
from  DG  and  HP,  and  they  .  . . 
recognized  that  Unix  machines 
are  pretty  much  a  commodity  al¬ 
ready,”  Kotecki  said. 

The  RAID  advantage 

An  advantage  DG  currently  en¬ 
joys,  however,  is  HADA  II,  a 
storage  subsystem  that  uses  re¬ 
dundant  arrays  of  inexpensive 
disks  (RAID)  technology.  HADA 
II  was  built  on  technology  used  in 
HADA  I,  a  similar  subsystem  for 
the  company’s  proprietary  MV 
Eclipse  minicomputer  line.  But 
HADA  II  offers  more  storage  ca¬ 
pacity  —  up  to  20G  bytes.  Also, 
support  for  various  RAID  levels 
is  available,  including  Levels  0, 
1 , 3  and  5,  according  to  DG. 

At  an  unveiling  two  weeks 
ago,  DG  executives  touted  the 
product,  with  a  base  price  of 
$35,000,  as  “unbeatable.” 

Robert  Kidd,  an  analyst  at  Da- 
taquest,  Inc.  in  San  Jose,  Calif., 
disagreed.  He  explained  that  al¬ 
though  HADA  II  “is  a  big  thing 
for  now,”  the  advantage  will  be 
short-lived.  Other  vendors  will 
no  doubt  produce  similar  wares 
sooner  rather  than  later,  he  said. 


BY  ELLIS  BOOKER 

CW  STAFF 


RICHMOND,  Va.  —  Like  many 
companies  that  are  evaluating 
electronic  document  imaging, 
Virginia  Electric  &  Power  Co. 
faced  a  dilemma:  how  to  avoid  an 
expensive  upgrade  of  its  commu¬ 
nications  network  and  computer 
terminal  infrastructure,  yet  still 
provide  access  to  document  im¬ 
ages  for  casual  users. 

Unlike  most  other  compa¬ 
nies,  however,  Virginia  Power 
was  under  a  federal  mandate  to 


VIRGINIA 

POWER 

Virginia  Power 

Richmond,  Va. 


make  enterprisewide  access  to 
information  a  reality. 

Under  the  1987  Occupational 
Safety  and  Health  Administra¬ 
tion  Hazard  Standard  Notifica¬ 
tion  rule,  utilities  such  as  Virgin¬ 
ia  Power  have  to  provide  safety 
and  hazard  documents  —  so- 
called  Material  Safety  Data 
(MSD)  sheets  —  to  any  employ¬ 
ee  who  requests  them. 

Since  1987,  Virginia  Power 
has  complied  with  the  rule  with  a 
manual,  paper-based  system. 
But  with  12,600  employees  and 
several  thousand  of  the  1-  to  12- 
page  sheets  to  adminis¬ 
ter,  the  paper  shuffle 
had  become  a  major  ad¬ 
ministrative  undertak¬ 
ing. 

The  push  for  imag¬ 
ing  began  two  years 
ago,  when  the  company 
decided  to  centralize 
the  management  of  the 
safety  documents,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Susan  Peter¬ 
son,  client  services 
project  manager  at  Vir¬ 
ginia  Power’s  informa¬ 
tion  systems  group. 

The  idea  of  keying 
the  documents  into  a 
central  database  was 
rejected,  according  to 
Peterson,  for  fear  of  the 
errors  this  process 
would  inevitably  intro¬ 
duce. 

“When  these  docu¬ 
ments  come  to  us,  we 
consider  them  to  be  in 
final  form,  and  our  in¬ 
tent  is  not  to  change 
them  in  content  or 


•  Challenge:  To  provide  access  to 
thousands  of  health  and  safety  docu¬ 
ments  to  a  work  force  of  12,600  people 
without  incurring  massive  worksta¬ 
tion  costs. 

•  Technology:  Electronic  docu¬ 
ment  imaging. 

•  How  it  works:  Users  select  doc¬ 
uments  from  an  IBM  DB2  index  on 
the  corporate  mainframe,  which 
triggers  a  fax  gateway  on  the  LAN- 
based  imaging  system  to  send  the 
document  to  one  of  260  waiting  fax 
machines. 


ON  SITE 


meaning,”  she  said. 

Another  nonimaging  option 
—  electronic  data  interchange, 
direct  from  the  vendors  —  was 
ruled  out  because  few  of  Virginia 
Power’s  many  suppliers  have 
that  capability.  “It  seemed  to  us 
the  lowest  common  denominator 
is  paper,”  Peterson  said. 

Virginia  Power  picked  an  im¬ 
aging  system  from  ViewStar 
Corp.  in  Emeryville,  Calif.  But  a 
question  remained  of  how  to  pro¬ 
vide  imaging  access  to  all  em¬ 
ployees,  many  of  whom  were 
connected  to  the  utility’s  3090- 
class  mainframe. 

Solution  found 

The  answer  was  to  couple  the 
ViewStar  system  with  the  main¬ 
frame. 

According  to  Bob  Borowicz,  a 
consultant  at  Broughton  Sys¬ 
tems,  Inc.  based  here,  the  appli¬ 
cation  works  in  the  following 
manner: 

An  operator  at  the  ViewStar 
workstation  is  simultaneously 
connected  to  the  mainframe  via  a 
3270  window.  Using  the  Dy¬ 
namic  Data  Exchange  feature  of 
Microsoft  Corp.’s  Windows  — 
the  workstation  interface  for 
ViewStar  —  the  operator  as¬ 
signs  each  image  an  index  num¬ 
ber  from  the  mainframe-based 
IBM  DB2  database. 

Later,  casual  users  needing 
an  MSD  sheet  merely  log  on  to 
the  mainframe,  consult  the  index 
of  “imaged”  documents  and  re¬ 
quest  one.  The  local-area  net¬ 
work  system,  alerted  to  this 
event,  sends  the  requested  docu- 
Continued  on  page  64 


E-Mail  =  Emc2/TAO  LAN 


You’ve  known  EmcTTAO  for  the  mainframe  for  years  —  and  now  it’s  available  for  the  LAN.  EmcTTAO 
LAN  offers  the  same  features  and  functions  as  EmcVTAO  on  the  mainframe  —  but  with  the  sizzle  of  Windows  on  the 
desktop. 

EmcTTAO  LAN  is  very  well  connected.  It’s  the  only  LAN  E-mail  product  offering  totally  seamless  integra¬ 
tion  with  its  mainframe  counterpart.  That  means  central  directory  administration,  centralized  gateways,  and  scalability. 

In  short  —  a  comprehensive  enterprise  solution. 

For  your  free  copy  of  The 
GARTNER  GROUP'S  Research  Note 
on  Emc2/TAO,  call  toll  free 

1-800-237-4510 


I UJJ/  SYSTEMS  CORPORATION 

4073  Merchantile  Avenue,  Naples,  FL  33942 
(813)643-1500 
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AI  seeks  new  programming  role 

Futuristic  technology  allows  programmers  to  bind  tool  kits  together 


Focus  on  function 


Practical  uses  of  AI  were  in  the  spotlight  as  the  AAAI  held  its 
fourth  Innovative  Applications  of  Artificial  Intelligence  confer¬ 
ence  in  San  Jose,  Calif. 

Among  the  systems  showcased  were  one  that  helps  plan 
Nynex  Corp.’s  telephone  network  and  one  that  speeds  the  han¬ 
dling  of  user  calls  to  Compaq  Computer  Corp.’s  support  hot 
line. 

Compaq’s  Support  Management  Automated  Reasoning 
Technology  (SMART)  system  uses  case-based  reasoning  to 
help  customer  support  technicians  save  time,  said  Timothy 
Acorn,  manager  of  technical  support  at  Compaq’s  Houston 
headquarters. 

SMART,  installed  one  year  ago,  is  based  on  a  Sybase,  Inc. 
SQL  Server  database  and  a  Compaq  SystemPro  486  with  24M 
bytes  of  memory  and  1.6G  bytes  of  disk  storage.  The  AI  tech¬ 
nology  for  SMART  came  from  Inference  Corp.  in  El  Segundo, 
Calif. 

Another  system,  Spotlight,  scans  supermarket  checkout 
data  for  trends  in  buying  patterns.  It  uses  knowledge-based 
reasoning  to  analyze  gigabytes  of  data  gathered  by  A.  C.  Niel¬ 
sen  Co.  in  Northbrook,  Ill.  A  search  that  used  to  require  two  to 
four  weeks  can  now  be  handled  in  less  than  30  minutes  with 
Spotlight,  system  designers  said. 

Many  of  the  19  systems  discussed  here  brought  significant 
savings  to  their  owners.  Nynex’s  Arachne  expert  system  iden¬ 
tified  $10  million  in  capital  expenditures  that  could  be  saved  in 
Nynex’s  Massachusetts  region.  Arachne  aids  designers  of  the 
telecommunications  firm’s  network  infrastructure. 

JEAN  S.  BOZMAN 


BY  JEAN  S.  BOZMAN 

CW  STAFF 


SAN  JOSE,  Calif.  —  Artificial  in¬ 
telligence,  which  has  long  been 
associated  with  robots,  rules- 
based  reasoning  and  expert  sys¬ 
tems,  may  have  found  a  new 
niche  as  the  “glue”  that  holds  to¬ 
gether  a  programmer’s  tool  kit. 

AI  proponents  at  the  recent 
American  Association  for  Artifi¬ 
cial  Intelligence  (AAAI)  confer¬ 
ence  said  many  business  prob¬ 
lems  cannot  be  solved  with 
procedural  code  alone.  You  start 
with  a  business  problem,  break  it 
apart  into  its  components  and 
then  choose  the  best  technology 
to  process  each  component,  said 
Bernadette  Minton,  a  case- 
based  reasoning  expert  at  Aion 
Corp.  in  Palo  Alto,  Calif,  which 
recently  agreed  to  merge  with 
AlCorp. 


Source:  The  Relayer  Group/ AI  Trends 


Pure  case-based  reasoning 
can  be  strengthened  by  general¬ 
ized  rules  from  knowledge-based 
management  systems,  Minton 
said.  Case-based  reasoning  uses 
stored  examples  of  previous 
problems  and  their  resolutions 
to  deduce  solutions  for  new 
problems.  Knowledge-based 
systems  contain  lists  of  “rules” 
from  experts  in  a  given  subject 
area.  For  example,  a  petroleum 
engineer  who  retires  from  a 
company  can  store  his  knowl¬ 
edge  about  drilling  for  oil  wells 
so  that  other  employees  can  ben¬ 
efit  from  his  experience  when  he 
is  gone. 

Future  computer  systems 
will  manipulate  mixed  data  types 
and  will  require  a  broader  and 
more  flexible  tool  set.  AI  can 
provide  a  series  of  reasoning 
routines  that  will  hold  the  tools 
together.  “A  lot  of  these  AI  tech¬ 


CW  Chart:  Stephanie  Faucher 


niques  complement  each  other 
well,”  said  Marc  Goodman,  an  AI 
researcher  at  Brandeis  Universi¬ 
ty  in  Waltham,  Mass. 

AI  programs  can  help  users  to 
filter  and  analyze  large  volumes 
of  data  collected  by  browsing  on 
an  enterprisewide  network  that 
would  otherwise  inundate  them. 
A  factory-floor  AI  application 
can  highlight  machine  outages 
using  multimedia  graphics  to 
pinpoint  failure  “events”  passed 
along  from  a  real-time  monitor¬ 
ing  system.  Expert  systems  can 
handle  the  processing  of  un¬ 
structured  data  types  such  as  im¬ 
ages,  multimedia  and  text. 

Brainchild  to  boom 

“There’s  a  lot  more  to  come,” 
said  AAAI  President  Pat  Hayes, 
a  scientist  at  the  Beckman  Insti¬ 
tute  at  the  University  of  Illinois 
at  Urbana-Champaign.  “AI  is  a 
collection  of  ideas  about  how  to 
manipulate  information.” 

As  computing  hardware  be¬ 
comes  more  powerful,  it  will  be¬ 
come  practical  to  apply  CPU-in¬ 
tensive  AI  software  to  everyday 
problems,  Hayes  predicted.  Un¬ 
til  now,  there  was  a  mismatch 
between  AI  processing  require¬ 
ments  and  hardware  costs.  “A 
lot  of  AI  techniques  have  not 
ever  been  put  into  commercial 
products,”  he  said. 

But  a  lot  of  integration  work 
must  be  done  to  make  AI  tools 
—  many  of  which  have  had  limit¬ 
ed  commercial  appeal  —  part  of 
general-purpose  programmer 
tool  sets.  Some  AI  firms  have  al¬ 
ready  moved  to  reposition  their 


products  —  including  Intellicorp 
in  Mountain  View,  Calif.,  which 
is  now  marketing  its  Pro-Kappa 
product  line  as  a  set  of  object-ori¬ 
ented  tools. 

“Somebody  has  to  come  up 
with  an  integrated  environment 
where  you  have  bits  and  pieces 
of  logic  mixed,”  said  Natasha 
Krol,  a  program  director  at  Meta 
Group,  Inc.  in  Stamford,  Conn. 

Several  vendors  said  they  are 
already  working  on  integrated 
software  kits,  including  AlCorp. 


and  IBM.  “We  have  built  a  set  of 
editors  that  make  it  much  easier 
for  an  end  user  to  maintain  a 
knowledge  base,”  said  Jim  Gag- 
nard,  chief  executive  officer  at 
AlCorp.  “Our  technology  is  cen¬ 
tered  around  inference  engines, 
but  we  have  to  rebuild  it  as  a  tool 
set.”  AlCorp.  plans  to  mix  AI, 
object-oriented  tools  and  data¬ 
base  connectivity  tools  in  a  suite 
of  developers’  products  that  will 
be  ready  within  18  months,  Gag- 
nard  added. 


Intelligent  life 

The  AI  market  is  dominated  by  expert  systems  companies 


Unix  spells  end  of  line 
for  club’s  aging  minis 


BY  ELLIS  BOOKER 

CW  STAFF 


STREAMWOOD,  Ill.  —  Last 
year,  Awana  Clubs  International 
added  up  the  annual  mainte¬ 
nance  costs  and  relicense  fee  for 
the  system  software  on  its  two 
Unisys  Corp.  mainframes  and 
began  exploring  Unix  alterna¬ 
tives. 

As  a  result,  this  42-year-old 
organization,  which  operates 
Christian  children’s  clubs  in  co¬ 
operation  with  more  than  6,000 
churches  worldwide,  will  be 
looking  for  a  buyer  for  its  mid¬ 
range  Unisys  A12  and  A6  hosts 
next  month. 

The  move  to  Sun  Microsys¬ 
tems,  Inc.’s  four-processor  630 
“came  down  to  a  cost  issue,” 
said  Tim  Rathjen,  the  project 
manager  of  Awana’s  information 
systems  department. 

Sun’s  line  beat  out  several 


other  Unix  server  vendors,  in¬ 
cluding  Unisys’s  own  U  6000  se¬ 
ries.  In  fact,  Unisys  —  which 
wants  very  much  to  capture 


these  sorts  of  open  systems  mi¬ 
grations  among  its  mainframe 
customers  —  appears  to  have 
lost  the  Awana  bid  in  part  be¬ 
cause  of  the  turmoil  in  its  main¬ 
frame  business. 

“Support  from  them  hasn’t 


been  great  for  the  mainframe 
product,”  Rathjen  said. 

Rather  than  port  its  long-used 
financial  and  distribution  soft¬ 
ware  to  Unix,  Awana  chose  to 
replace  it.  The  old  software, 
known  as  the  Bur¬ 
roughs  Distribution 
Package  (BDP),  had 
been  written  under  a 
version  of  Unisys’  Link 
fourth-generation  lan¬ 
guage  that  is  no  longer 
supported. 

“To  upgrade,  it 
looked  like  we’d  end  up 
doing  a  major  rewrite 
anyway,”  Rathjen  said. 

Awana  is  replacing  the  BDP 
program  with  SSI  Financials  and 
Distribution  from  Aurora,  111.- 
based  Software  Solutions,  Inc. 
(SSI),  which  converts  the  6G 
bytes  of  data  from  Awana’s  old 
hierarchical  file  structure  to  an 
ASCII  format  for  use  by  the  un¬ 
derlying  Informix  Corp.  relation¬ 
al  database,  Jim  Solomon,  vice 
president  at  SSI,  explained. 

Awana  plans  to  do  all  future 
application  development  in  In¬ 
formix  on  a  Sun  SPARCstation  II 
workstation  networked  to  the 


multiprocessor  Sun  630. 

Still,  the  shift  to  Unix  hasn’t 
meant  a  wholesale  change  in  all 
of  Awana’s  systems.  For  in¬ 
stance,  about  30  of  75  users  are 
still  using  proprietary  Unisys 


BTOS  workstations,  which  have 
their  own  server  and  office  auto¬ 
mation  platform. 

“Right  now  we’re  using  a  ter¬ 
minal  emulator  to  get  [the  BTOS 
users]  through  to  the  Sun  630,” 
Rathjen  said.  Eventually,  howev¬ 
er,  the  organization  plans  to  re¬ 
place  these  and  run  all  applica¬ 
tion  from  the  Sun  server. 

Apart  from  avoiding  future 
mainframe  fees  and  costs, 
Awana  has  witnessed  some  up¬ 
front  savings  since  starting  the 
move  to  Unix. 


The  move  to  Sun 

Microsystems,  Inc.’s 
four-processor  630 
“came  down  to  a  cost  issue.” 

TIM  RATHJEN 
AWANA 


Imaging 

dilemma 

CONTINUED  FROM  PAGE  63 

ment  to  a  personal  computer- 
based  fax  server,  which  spits  out 
the  image  to  1  of  260  fax  ma¬ 
chines  at  60  company  locations 
throughout  the  state.  Users  can 
also  instruct  the  system  to  send  a 
document  to  a  location  outside 
the  company,  such  as  a  hospital. 

“There  are  about  7,000  MSD 
sheets  to  scan,  and  two  interns 
are  doing  this  job  at  about  150 
documents  per  day,”  Borowicz 
said.  In  the  future,  he  said,  the 
scanning  step  may  be  avoided  by 
having  the  suppliers  fax  their 
MSD  sheets  directly  into  the 
ViewStar  fax  server. 

Although  its  current  use  of 
imaging  is  specialized  and  its  in¬ 
vestment  of  about  $200,000  is 
modest,  Peterson  said  she  is 
thinking  about  the  changes  a 
broader  use  of  imaging  will  re¬ 
quire  in  high-speed  networking, 
storage  systems  and  work-flow 
application  development. 
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Printers  built  for  the  long  run. _ 

Complete  and  return  this  postage-paid  card  for  more  information  about  GENICOM’S  family  of 
long-running  printers,  supplies  and  service.  For  faster  response,  call  (800)4-GENICOM  Dept.  C, 
or  fax  card  to  (703)  949-1392. 

(please  print) 

Name _ 

Title _ 

Company _ 

Address _ 

City _ State _ Zip _ 

Phone! _ ) _ 

1.1'm  interested  in: 

□  Laser  printers  □  Matrix  printers 
D  Line  printers  D  All 

2. What  are  your  applications? 

(please  check  all  that  apply) 

[H  Bar  codes  D  Duplexing  D  Large  format 

□  Multipart  forms  □  Text  D  Graphics  □  Other 

3. When  will  you  be  purchasing  printers? 

□  0-3  months  □  4-6  months  D  7-9  months 
D  9+  months  D  No  current  plans 


4.  How  many  printers  do  you  plan  to  purchase 
during  the  next  12  months? 

□  1-5  D6-10  □  11-25  □  26-50  □  50  + 

5. D  Please  check  this  box  if  you  would  like  to 

have  a  GENICOM  representative  call  you. 

GENICOM 


Printers  built  for  the  long  run. 

One  Genicom  Drive  ■  Waynesboro,  VA  22980-9942 


BUSINESS  REPLY  MAIL 

FIRST  CLASS  MAIL  PERMIT  N0.124  WAYNESBORO,  VA 
POSTAGE  WILL  BE  PAID  BY  ADDRESSEE 

GENICOM 

One  Genicom  Drive 
Waynesboro,  VA  22980-9942 


LARGE  SYSTEMS 


NEW  PRODUCTS 


Database 

management 

Data  Summary,  Inc.  has  intro¬ 
duced  Version  3.0  of  the  Intelli¬ 
gent  Data  Conversion  System 
(IDCS)  for  the  IBM  Application 
System/400. 

The  product  helps  users 
move  data  from  IBM  Sys- 
tem/36s,  personal  computers, 
mainframes,  Digital  Equipment 
Corp.  VAXstations  and  other 
non-IBM  systems  to  AS/400  ap¬ 
plications.  IDCS  3.0  includes  a 
table  translation  that  allows 
codes  in  the  input  data  to  be 
translated  into  the  codes  that  the 
new  system  requires.  It  also  in¬ 
cludes  a  join-record  feature  that 
connects  records  from  different 
data  files  to  create  a  single  out¬ 
put  record. 

IDCS  3.0  costs  $995  for 
AS/400  Model  9402  and  $1,800 
for  other  manuals. 

Data  Summary 
2535  S.  Clinton 
Berwyn,  Ill.  60402 
(708)  795-0606 

Information  Builders,  Inc.  has 
announced  SmartMode  for  Fo¬ 
cus,  an  intelligent  query  analy¬ 
zer/governor  designed  to  con¬ 
trol  Focus  requests.  Focus  is  a 
fourth-generation  language  for 
application  development  and 
end-user  computing. 

SmartMode  for  Focus  moni¬ 
tors  traffic  and  acquires  knowl¬ 
edge  about  data  access  patterns. 
A  knowledge  base  is  constructed 
to  extrapolate  costs  of  future  re¬ 
quests.  SmartMode’s  Collector 
Training  System  captures  statis¬ 
tics  and  reports  how  requests 
are  processed  against  heteroge¬ 
neous  data  sources. 

Prices  range  from  $24,000  to 
$39,600. 

Information  Builders 
1250  Broadway 
New  York,  N.Y.  10001 
(212)736-4433 

Systems  Center,  Inc.  has  an¬ 
nounced  NDM-MVS/SQL,  a 
software  package  that  provides 
an  SQL  link  to  IBM  DB2  data- 
bases 

NDM-MVS/SQL  was  de¬ 
signed  to  simplify  data  transfer 
for  distributed,  host-connected 
applications.  According  to  the 
company,  NDM-MVS/SQL  pro¬ 
vides  users  with  a  tool  for  trans¬ 
ferring  data,  while  ensuring  data 


SAVE  MONEY 
RECRUITING 
STAFF. 

Advertise  in  Computerworld’s 
regional  careers  pages. 
They  work. 

800-343-6474 

x201 


integrity,  availability,  reliability 
and  security.  Data  can  be  select¬ 
ed  from  a  DB2  database  and 
transferred  to  a  flat  file  on  a  vari¬ 
ety  of  operating  systems,  or  it 
can  be  transferred  to  another 
DB2  database.  Any  NDM-sup- 
ported  operating  system  can 
transfer  and  insert  a  flat  file  into 
a  DB2  database. 


Prices  range  from  $5,500  to 
$21,850. 

Systems  Center 
1800  Alexander  Bell  Drive 
Reston,  Va.  22091 
(703)264-8000 


Software 

application 

packages 

Avalon  Software,  Inc.  has  a  new 


version  of  its  CUM  client/server 
manufacturing  software  for  Ora¬ 
cle  Corp.’s  relational  database 
management  system. 

CUM  8.5  is  a  line  of  fully  inte¬ 
grated  manufacturing,  distribu¬ 
tion  and  financial  software  appli¬ 
cations. 

Enhancements  in  this  release 
include  increased  ease  of  use  via 
support  for  Oracle  SQL  Forms 
3.0,  more  financial  functionality 


and  support  for  corporate  enti¬ 
ties.  Multicurrency  support, 
greater  flexibility  in  the  systems 
financial  modules  and  more  lay¬ 
ers  of  user  and  system  security 
have  also  been  added. 

Prices  range  from  $25,000  to 
$750,000. 

Avalon  Software 
3716  E.  Columbia 
Tuscon,  Ariz.  85714 
(602)  790-4214 


Our  new  laser  printer 
doesn't  make  paperwork. 


It  makes  paper  work. 


Introducing  the  GENICOM  7170. 
Superior  paper  handling  solutions 
for  network  laser  printing. 

Our  new  17  ppm  laser  printer  lets  you  put  four 
paper-feeding  sources  online  at  one  time.  Start 
with  dual  250-sheet  input  cassettes.  Then  add  a 
duplexer  for  two-sided  printing,  a  1500-sheet 
high-capacity  feeder  for  long  jobs  and  a  multi¬ 
purpose  feeder  for  envelopes,  transparencies  and 
labels.  Now  output  to  either  a  1500-sheet  stacker 
or  a  10-bin  mailbox  sorter,  and  your  very  flexible, 
^  .  very  affordable  workgroup  laser 

V  printing  system  is  complete. 


It  talks  the  talk. 

The  7170  features  resident  PCL  5®  and 
IBM®  XL24E  emulations.  And  the 


optional  PostScript®  language  compatible  interpreter 
provides  automatic  emulation  sensing.  Parallel, 
serial,  AppleTalk®  Novell®  Ethernet  and  Token-Ring 
interfaces  are  available. 


A  clear  edge  in  print  quality. 

Edge-enhancement  technology  and  300  dpi  resolution 
provide  super  sharp  print  quality.  A  vast  array  of 
scalable  and  bitmapped  font  styles  are  resident. 


Workgroup-rated  performance. 

With  the  7170,  your  whole  workgroup  can  print 
sophisticated  graphics  and  text  up  to  50,000  pages 
per  month.  And  like  GENICOM'S  entire  family  of  business 
printers,  the  7170  is  backed  by  our  worldwide  service 
and  support  network.  So  put  your  paper  to  work  today, 
call  us  at  1-800-4-GENICOM  ext.  52. 

GSA  Schedule  approved. 


ENICGM 


C 1991  GENICOM  Corporation. 

All  company  and/or  product  names  are  trademarks 
or  registered  trademarks  of  their  respective  owners. 
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One  Genicom  Drive  ■  Waynesboro,  VA  22980 
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Because  There  Are  More  of  Them 

Than  There  Are  Financial  Analysis/Reporting 


Business  Planning 


les  Projections 


of  You... 

The 

SAS' 

System 
for  Information  Delivery 


The  CEO  needs  visual  checks  on  all  the  factors  critical  to  the  success  of  the  business. 
The  CFO  wants  a  “small”  change  in  the  financial  reports.  The  marketing  VP  is 
anxiously  awaiting  pricing  models.  And  they’re  still  waiting  for  inventory  and  quality 
monitoring  systems  out  on  the  factory  floor.  How  can  one  IS  manager— with  so  little 
time,  so  few  resources,  and  so  many  budget  constraints—  meet  the  diverse  needs 
of  so  many  clients?  The  answer  is  the  SAS  System  for  Information  Delivery. 


Integrated  Applications  for 
Enterprise-Wide  Productivity 

Unlike  stand-alone  solutions— which  drain  your  software  budget  and  drive  up 
training  and  support  costs— the  SAS  System  gives  you  a  cohesive,  enterprise-wide 
application  strategy.  One  that  fits  the  needs  of  the  executive  suite,  the  manufacturing 
floor,  and  everywhere  in  between.  One  that  supports  cooperative  processing  across 
hardware  platforms.  And  one  that  responds  immediately  to  new  or  shifting  applications 
demands.  Virtually  any  application  that  involves  accessing,  managing,  analyzing,  and 
presenting  data  is  available  within  the  SAS  System’s  information  delivery  environment 


Call  Today  for  a  Free  Video  Preview  of  the 
World’s  Leading  Information  Delivery  System. 

See  for  yourself  why  the  SAS  System  is  the  only  software  you’ll  ever  need.  Give 
us  a  call  at  919-677-8200  for  your  free  video  preview.  Also  ask  for  details  about  the 
free  SAS  System  Executive  Briefing. .  .coming  soon  in  your  area. 


SAS  Institute  Inc. 

Software  Sales  Division 

SAS  Campus  Drive  □  Cary,  NC  27513 

Phone  919-677-8200  □  Fax  919-677-8123 

SAS  is  a  registered  trademark  of  SAS  Institute  Inc.  Copyright  ©  1992  by  SAS  Institute  Inc.  Printed  in  the  USA. 


Data  Visualization 


APPLICATION  DEVELOPMENT 


CASE  •  LANGUAGES  •  TOOLS 


COMMENTARY 

Judith  S.  Hurwitz 


Process,  then 
programs 


It  is  a  time  of 
soul-searching  in 
the  applications 
development 
arena.  Sudden¬ 
ly,  the  world 
I  seems  to  have 
discovered  that  applications  are 
far  from  perfect.  Some  pundits 
are  even  asserting  that  we  have 
not  made  any  gains  at  all  in  the 
last  two  decades. 

In  part,  the  pundits  are  cor¬ 
rect.  Systems  built  over  the  past 
20  years  are  flawed.  Some  of 
these  flaws  are  technological  and 
some  are  failures  of  communi¬ 
cations.  Both  problems  can  be 
fixed. 

But  before  we  discuss  how 
to  change,  let’s  look  at  the 
source  of  business  frustration 
with  today’s  applications.  Many 
observers  wonder  why  we  are 
not  able  to  design  applications 
processes  in  the  same  way  that 
we  design  manufacturing  pro¬ 
cesses.  After  all,  a  process  is  a 
process,  right? 


Ain’t  necessarily  so 

Not  necessarily.  In  factory 
automation,  it  is  relatively  easy 
to  define  all  of  the  possible  ac¬ 
tivities  involved  in  the  manufac¬ 
turing  process.  Details  may 
change  over  time,  but  the  funda¬ 
mentals  do  not. 

Not  so  in  applications  devel¬ 
opment. 

When  we  develop  systems, 
we  are  in  fact  trying  to  mimic  a 
vast  array  of  corporate  rules 
and  knowledge.  Take  the  devel¬ 
oper  trying  to  create  an  insur¬ 
ance  policy  system.  The  system 
has  to  reflect  business  issues, 
planning  and  policies  —  none  of 
which  are  easy  to  capture  in 
software. 


Fly  in  the  ointment 

What  is  the  problem?  Comput¬ 
ers  are  wonderful  at  repetitive 
tasks  —  they  always  have 
been.  But  when  it  comes  to  han¬ 
dling  more  subtle  knowledge, 
they  are  less  adept. 

So,  what’s  the  solution? 
Should  we  simply  declare  the 
past  20  or  30  years  of  commer¬ 
cial  systems  development  a  fail¬ 
ure  and  move  on?  Probably  not. 

Many  of  these  earlier  sys¬ 
tems  really  did  accomplish  the 
tasks  for  which  they  were  in¬ 
tended.  They  allowed  large  busi¬ 
nesses  to  process  millions  of 

Continued  on  page  68 


IBM  repository  shift  suits  users,  for  now 


BY  JOHANNA  AMBROSIO 

CW  STAFF 


IBM’s  decision  to  de-emphasize 
its  mainframe  Repository  Mana¬ 
ger/MVS  in  favor  of  a  local-area 
network  version  suits  some  us¬ 
ers  just  fine  for  right  now.  But 
large  shops  expect  they  will 
eventually  need  the  power  of  a 
mainframe  as  well. 

That  was  the  response  to 
IBM’s  plan  to  shift  resources 
away  from  its  mainframe  reposi¬ 
tory  and  toward  providing  appli¬ 
cation  development  tools  and  a 
repository  on  the  workstation 
and  LAN.  IBM  has  been  briefing 
users  and  analysts  about  this  sce¬ 
nario,  which  the  company  is  ex¬ 
pected  to  announce  within  the 
next  two  months  [CW,  July  20]. 

“We’ve  been  using  a  LAN  re¬ 
pository  to  start  capturing  data, 
but  I  wonder  if  it  will  be  robust 
enough,”  said  Brad  Ellis,  princi¬ 
pal  manager  of  data  manage¬ 
ment  at  McDonnell  Douglas 
Corp.  in  Hazelwood,  Mo.  The 
company  has  been  using  ProKit 


Workbench  from  McDonnell 
Douglas  Systems  Integration 
Co.  in  Maryland  Heights,  Mo.,  to 
implement  a  manufacturing  re¬ 
source  planning  application, 
“and  we’ve  been  pushing  it  pret¬ 
ty  hard,”  he  said. 

“It  will  be  a  while  before 
we’re  ready  for  a  mainframe  re¬ 
pository,  but  I  think  eventually 
large  users  will  need  a  combina¬ 
tion  of  the  two,”  Ellis  added. 

Server  search 

Ira  Morrow,  a  vice  president  at 
Shearson  Lehman  Brothers,  Inc. 
in  New  York,  said  that  once  a 
truly  distributed  database  is 
available,  users  will  be  able  to 
keep  repository  data  on  various 
machines  and  then  do  a  server 
search  to  find  whatever  they 
need.  Still,  he  agreed,  “there 
may  be  some  shops  that  need  or 
want  a  centralized  repository, 
and  there  should  be  a  choice.” 

Shearson  has  been  using 
mainframe-based  data  dictio¬ 
naries  from  Manager  Software 
Products,  Inc.,  BrownStone  So¬ 


lutions,  Inc.  and  Reltech  Prod¬ 
ucts,  Inc.  as  “interim”  solutions. 

Morrow  said  his  key  criteria 
for  a  repository  —  regardless  of 
hardware  platform  —  are  that 
tools  work  with  it,  that  it  allow 
for  different  developers  to  work 
on  the  same  project  at  the  same 
time  and  share  information;  and 
that  it  provide  the  ability  to  keep 
track  of  different  versions  of  a 
project. 

All  these  features  were  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  part  of  IBM’s  main¬ 
frame-based  Repository  Manag¬ 
er,  although  a  full-fledged 
product  was  never  delivered. 

“There’s  a  crying  need  in  the 
user  community  for  the  concepts 
of  Repository  Manager  as  pre¬ 
sented  in  the  original  vision,” 
said  Ed  Acly,  an  analyst  at  Tech¬ 
nology  Investment  Strategies 
Corp.  “It  will  be  a  while  before 
those  capabilities  come  out  on 
the  LAN.” 

Another  problem  with  IBM’s 
plan,  he  said,  is  that  the  LAN  and 
mainframe  repositories  will  use 
two  different  models  —  object- 


oriented  on  the  former  and  enti¬ 
ty-relationship  on  the  latter. 
“Although  object-oriented  tools 
are  clearly  needed  and  wanted, 
they’re  not  necessarily  substi¬ 
tutable  for  entity-relationship 
modeling.  That’s  the  dilemma 
IBM  is  facing,”  Acly  said. 

The  uncertainty  surrounding 
IBM’s  mainframe-based  Reposi¬ 
tory  Manager  is  one  reason  that 
Du  Pont  Co.  “is  sitting  back  and 
not  doing  anything  with  it”  even 
though  it  has  the  repository  in- 
house,  said  Dick  Stromberg,  a 
consultant  at  the  Wilmington, 
Del.,  company. 

“A  lot  of  the  effort  here  has 
moved  toward  implementing  ap¬ 
plications  packages  to  get  the 
level  of  integration  we’re  looking 
for,”  Stromberg  said. 

For  example,  Du  Pont  has  in¬ 
stalled  a  family  of  manufacturing 
and  accounting  applications  from 
SAP  America,  Inc.  in  Lester, 
Pa.,  that  share  data.  Still,  he 
said,  “I  would  think  that  large  us¬ 
ers  need  an  enterprisewide  re¬ 
pository.” 


Corporate 
developers 
hedge  on  NT 


BY  GARRY  RAY 

CW  STAFF 


While  Microsoft  Corp.’s  promo¬ 
tion  of  Windows  New  Technol¬ 
ogy  (NT)  has  reached  a  fever 
pitch,  corporate  application  de¬ 
velopment  managers  and  other 
observers  remained  mixed  about 
their  plans  to  develop  for  the  fu¬ 
ture  operating  system. 

Microsoft,  at  its  first  Win32 
Professional  Developers  Confer¬ 
ence  held  earlier  this  month  in 
San  Francisco,  announced  that 
nearly  150  application  develop¬ 
ment  tools  from  nearly  100  ven¬ 
dors  already  are  or  soon  will  be 
available  for  the  operating  sys¬ 
tem.  IBM’s  OS/2  2.0,  which 
shipped  in  March,  will  be  sup¬ 
ported  by  nearly  140  third-party 
development  tools  at  year’s  end, 
according  to  IBM. 

However,  corporate  develop¬ 
ers  are  still  waiting  for  the  oper¬ 
ating  system  wars  to  shake  out. 
A  recent  survey  by  the  CW  Data¬ 
base  Division  found  that  infor¬ 
mation  systems  managers  ex¬ 
pect  Windows  NT  to  be  a  key 
strategic  component  in  many  en¬ 
vironments  but  that  it  would  be 
implemented  on  only  6%  of  all 
personal  computers  during  the 


next  two  years. 

“Tools  are  not  that  important 
to  me,”  said  Theresa  Doyle,  a 
vice  president  for  computer  and 
information  systems  at 
New  York  financial  firm 
Dean  Witter  Reynolds. 

The  steady  stream 
of  support  for  Windows 
NT  “means  that  devel¬ 
opers  are  committed,” 
she  noted,  though  her 
company’s  equity  re¬ 
search  department 
does  not  develop  many 
in-house  applications. 

Still,  Doyle  added, 

“we’ll  look  at  NT  as 
soon  as  it’s  available.  ’  ’ 


Faithful  to  OS/2 

Despite  the  Windows 
NT  buildup,  other  cor¬ 
porate  IS  managers  re¬ 
main  firmly  committed 
to  IBM’s  OS/2  operat¬ 
ing  system,  largely  be¬ 
cause  of  strategic  plans 
that  were  in  place  prior 
to  the  breakup  of  IBM 
and  Microsoft  about 
two  years  ago.  And 
they  seem  unwilling  to 
wait  for  Windows  NT 
announcements  and 
promises  to  come  to 
fruition. 

Of  the  industry’s 
support  for  Windows 
NT  tools,  Cary  Serif, 
manager  of  applied 
technology  at  Colum¬ 
bus,  Ohio-based  Hun¬ 
tington  Bank,  said, 


“That’s  nice,  but  we’re  more 
confident  with  something  that 
exists  today.”  Huntington  Bank, 
he  said,  made  a  strategic  com- 


Choose  one  or  both 

The  majority  of  today's  development  tools  support 
both  Windows  NT  and  OS/2 

Development  tools: 

Which  platforms  they  support 


WindowsNT  OS/2 

C  compilers 

Borland  C++ 

Microsoft  C++ 

Symantec/Zortech  C++ 

y  y 

Cobol  compilers 

A.  ^ 

Micro  Focus  Cobol 

/  / 

Programming  tools 

Mansfield  Software  Group  Kedit 

Microquill  Performance  Tracer 

y 

Intersolv  PVCS  Version  Manager 

y  y 

Microedge  Slickedit 

s/  y 

SQL  servers  &  tools 

Gupta  SQL  Windows 

/ 

Sybase  SQL  Server 

y  y 

XDB  Systems  XDB  Server 

y  y 

Microsoft  SQL  Server 

y  y 

Oracle  Server 

y  y 

CASE/GUI  tools 

Popkin  Software  System  Architect 

y 

Andersen  Consulting  Foundation 

y  y 

Caseworks  Workbench 

y  y 

Neuron  Data  Open  Interface 

y  y 

XVT  Software  XVT 

y  y 

Client/server  tools 

y  y 

Mozart  Systems  Mozart 

Easel’s  Easel  Workbench 

y  y 

mitment  to  OS/2  applications 
and  development  tools  in  1988. 
“I’m  very  uncomfortable  with 
having  to  build  applications 
based  on  [Microsoft’s] 
strategy  of  the  week.  ” 

A  similar  position 
was  echoed  by  the  vice 
president  of  end-user 
support  at  a  large 
Northeastern  bank  who 
did  not  want  to  be  iden¬ 
tified.  “We’re  very 
much  an  IBM-oriented 
DP  organization,  so 
[the  availability  of  Win¬ 
dows  NT  development 
tools]  hasn’t  really 
changed  our  position  at 
all.” 

Wmdows  NT  sup¬ 
porters  have  been  at¬ 
tracted  to  the  operating 
system  not  so  much  for 
its  broad  array  of  devel¬ 
opment  tools  but  for 
tools  that  address  their 
specific  concerns. 

Windows  NT  is  “ab¬ 
solutely  critical  to  us,” 
said  Sherm  Weinberg, 
manager  of  strategic 
planning  and  data  ad¬ 
ministration  at  CF  In¬ 
dustries,  Inc.,  a  farm 
cooperative  manufac¬ 
turer  in  Long  Grove,  Ill. 
As  planner  of  the  com¬ 
pany’s  database  strate¬ 
gy,  Weinberg  said  he 
found  the  OS/2  Data¬ 
base  Manager  inade 
quate  for  CF  Industries’ 
Continued  on  page  68 
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APPLICATION  DEVELOPMENT 


Silicon  Graphics  adds 
to  CASEVision  family 


Hurwitz 

CONTINUED  FROM  PAGE  67 

invoices,  claims  and  state¬ 
ments.  They  allowed  them  to 
track  customers.  However,  de¬ 
velopers  of  these  systems  didn’t 
anticipate  change. 

The  demand  for  faster,  more 
responsive  systems  comes  at  a 
time  when  users  are  learning 
more  about  the  power  and  capa¬ 
bilities  of  computers.  They  ex¬ 
pect  new  technology  to  be  more 
accessible  and  easier  to  use. 

Application  developers  have 
a  responsibility  both  to  provide 
realistic  expectations  and  to 
make  sure  that  users  can  gain 
the  most  benefit  from  today’s 
imperfect  systems.  This  re¬ 
quires  highly  developed  com¬ 
munications  skills  and  a  willing¬ 
ness  to  begin  slowly  dismant¬ 
ling  systems  that  must  be 
changed  and  rapidly  introduc¬ 
ing  new  technologies  that  en- 


HE  REAL 
CHALLENGE  is 
based  on  human 
communications  and 
relationship  building 
—  a  trait  often  found 
lacking  in  IS  manage¬ 
ment  circles. 


courage  experimentation. 

It  means  that  it  is  time  for  IS 
management  to  take  on  two 
challenges.  First,  IS  manage¬ 
ment  has  to  begin  to  carry  on 
two-way  conversations  with  se¬ 
nior  line  management,  not  just 
middle  management.  Those 
conversations  must  be  aimed  at 
capturing  and  codifying  busi¬ 
ness  rules  and  procedures,  no 
matter  how  subtle.  Even  bet¬ 
ter,  line  managers  can  become 
partners  in  helping  IS  to  devel¬ 
op  better  applications  that  the 
business  really  needs. 

Second,  IS  management  has 
a  responsibility  to  its  business  to 
ensure  that  these  systems  are 
designed  to  withstand  the  test  of 
time.  “Things  will  change’’ 
should  be  its  clarion  call. 

In  both  cases,  the  challenge 
has  nothing  to  do  with  tools  or 
technology  because  neither  will 
solve  the  underlying  problem  of 
today’s  application  develop¬ 
ment.  Rather,  the  real  challenge 
is  based  on  human  communica¬ 
tions  and  relationship  building 
—  a  trait  often  found  lacking  in 
IS  management  circles. 

To  succeed,  IS  management 
will  have  to  take  on  a  new  atti¬ 
tude  predicated  on  relation¬ 
ships  and  pointed  at  change. 


Hurwitz  is  president  of  Hurwitz  Con¬ 
sulting  Group,  a  Newton,  Mass.,  consul¬ 
tancy  specializing  in  applications  devel¬ 
opment  trends  and  technology,  and 
publisher  of  “Tool  Watch:  Enabling 
Open  Applications  Development." 


BY  KIM  S.  NASH 

CW  STAFF 


MOUNTAIN  VIEW,  Calif.  — 
This  summer  has  been  busy  for 
Silicon  Graphics,  Inc.  Two 
weeks  after  rolling  out  new  Unix 
workstations  in  its  Iris  Indigo 
line,  the  $550  million  company 
introduced  CASE  tools  last 
week,  expanding  its  1 -year-old 
CASEVision  line. 

The  computer-aided  software 
engineering  (CASE)  products 
are  graphical  tools  aimed  at 
building  applications  in  both 
commercial  and  technical  Unix 
shops. 

The  CASEVision  family  sup¬ 
ports  ToolTalk,  an  object-orient- 


CONTINUED  FROM  PAGE  67 

needs.  “When  we  looked  at  [Mi¬ 
crosoft’s]  SQL  Server  vs.  IBM’s 
Database  Manager,  SQL  Server 
was  head-over-heels  better,”  he 
said.  Microsoft  was  demonstrat¬ 
ing  a  Windows  NT  version  of 
SQL  Server  at  the  recent  devel¬ 
oper’s  conference. 

Weinberg  also  said  the  array 
of  development  tools  for  SQL 
Server  and  for  Windows  NT  will 
ultimately  be  more  complete 
than  for  OS/2.  “The  tools  are  not 
complete  yet,  but  we  see  the 
market  going  to  Microsoft,”  he 
said. 

Some  observers  said  they  ex¬ 
pect  Windows  NT  will  initially 
take  a  large  chunk  of  its  market 
from  Unix  installations. 


Computer-aided 

software 

engineering 

Telesoft  has  introduced  the 
ASIS  Toolkit,  a  technology  that 
enables  users  to  integrate  their 
tools  to  the  Ada  library  system. 

Ada  Semantic  Interface  Spe¬ 
cification  (ASIS)  was  designed  to 
develop  Ada-knowledgeable, 
portable  computer-aided  soft¬ 
ware  engineering  (CASE)  tools 
to  boost  user  productivity. 

Reverse-engineering  tools, 
semantic  editors,  automatic  test 
generators  and  configuration 
management  systems  are  some 
applications  included  in  the 
CASE  software. 

Prices  for  a  single  ASIS  Tool¬ 
kit  range  from  $13,500  to 
$36,000,  depending  on  the  hard¬ 
ware  configuration. 

Telesoft 

5959  Cornerstone  Court  W. 
San  Diego,  Calif.  92121 
(619)457-2700 


ed  framework  from  Sun  Micro¬ 
systems,  Inc.  that  lets  different 
vendors’  tools  talk  to  one  anoth¬ 
er  and  exchange  information. 
ToolTalk  battles  Hewlett-Pack¬ 
ard  Co.’s  SoftBench  framework. 

Sprucing  up  image 

Known  primarily  for  hardware 
based  on  reduced  instruction  set 
computing  (RISC)  technology, 
Silicon  Graphics  is  trying  to  step 
up  its  software  presence,  ac¬ 
cording  to  a  spokesman.  The 
new  wares  are  part  of  an  overall 
push  to  promote  the  company’s 
Visual  Magic  Division,  which 
was  formed  last  year  when  man¬ 
agement  rolled  its  software 
groups  together.  Currently,  “a 


Peter  Schleider,  an  invest¬ 
ment  analyst  at  Minneapolis  fi¬ 
nancial  firm  Wessels,  Arnold  & 
Henderson,  predicted  that  “of 
the  application  development 
group  that’s  Unix-based  today, 
almost  75%  will  be  going  to  NT 
in  the  next  year.” 

Slow  to  go 

According  to  Schleider,  corpo¬ 
rate  OS/2  developers  are  less  apt 
to  move  to  Windows  NT  in  such 
a  short  time  frame.  Windows  NT 
“will  initially  be  used  [to  develop] 
technical  applications,”  which  is 
the  traditional  focus  of  Unix  de¬ 
velopment  efforts,  Schleider 
said. 

Agreeing  with  that  assess- 


Application 

development 

tools 

Liant  Software  Corp.  has  re¬ 
leased  C+  + /Views  2.0  class  li¬ 
brary. 

Users  can  develop  portable 
applications  for  Microsoft  Corp. 
Windows,  OS/2  Presentation 
Manager  and  Unix/Motif. 
C++/Views  2.0  consists  of  a 
third-generation,  object-orient¬ 
ed  development  framework 
combined  with  more  than  100 
ready-to-use  classes  and  pro¬ 
grammer  productivity  tools. 

A  re-engineered  Notifier 
class  provides  users  with  control 
of  resource-based  dialogs  and 
support  for  multiple  document 
interface;  a  C+ + /Browse 
source-code  development  tool 
automates  programming  tasks. 

C++  /Views  for  Microsoft 
Windows  costs  $495,  $995  for 
OS/2  Presentation  Manager  and 
$1,495  for  Unix/Motif. 


lot  of  people  don’t  even  realize 
we  have  a  software  division,” 
the  spokesman  said. 

That  is  true  of  many  tradi¬ 
tionally  systems-only  vendors 
that  are  elbowing  into  the  soft¬ 
ware  sector  to  bolster  sagging 
revenue  as  hardware  becomes 
increasingly  margin-thin,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Susan  McGary,  an  an¬ 
alyst  at  The  Yankee  Group  in 
Boston.  “Yet  the  hope  for  sys¬ 
tems  vendors,”  she  said,  “is 
really  software  and  services.” 

New  products  under  the 
CASEVision  banner  include  the 
following: 

•  CASEVision/ClearCASE,  a 
version  control  tracker  devel¬ 
oped  by  Atria  Software,  Inc.  The 
Natick,  Mass.-based  company 
signed  reseller  agreements  in 
May  that  let  both  Silicon  Graph¬ 
ics  and  HP  market  ClearCASE. 
The  $3,000  product  was  de¬ 
signed  to  support  parallel  devel¬ 
opment  —  i.e.,  programmers 


ment  was  Eddie  Currie,  presi¬ 
dent  of  Port  Washington,  N.Y.- 
based  Imagesoft,  Inc.,  a  seller  of 
C++  development  tools.  The 
interest  in  Windows  NT 
“doesn’t  speak  well  for  Unix  in 
general,”  he  said. 

Currie  also  noted  a  single  im¬ 
portant  reason  why  vendors  will 
port  their  tools  to  Windows  NT: 
the  marketing  strength  of  Mi¬ 
crosoft. 

According  to  Currie,  “Micro¬ 
soft  will  continue  to  dictate  the 
way  things  go  and  to  have  suc¬ 
cess  with  NT  and  other  things 
they  do.” 

Imagesoft,  he  said,  has  begun 
porting  all  of  its  50  development 
tools  to  Windows  NT. 


Liant  Software 
959  Concord  St. 
Framingham,  Mass.  01701 
(508)  872-8700 

Software  Maintenance  &  Devel¬ 
opment  Systems,  Inc.  has  intro¬ 
duced  the  ADC/AdaScan. 

ADC/AdaScan  is  an  option  to 
Aide-De-Camp,  an  object-orient¬ 
ed  software  configuration  man¬ 
agement  system. 

The  product  was  designed  to 
help  the  Ada  user  find  which 
source  files  belong  to  a  specific 
program  and  also  tell  what  major 
program  structures  these  files 
contain  and  what  order  files 
should  be  compiled  in  to  make  an 
executable  program.  ADC/ 
AdaScan  allows  users  to  identify 
the  types  of  Ada  program  units  a 
compilation  order  represents. 

The  ADC/AdaScan  costs 
$2 , 1 95  for  all  platforms. 
Software  Maintenance  & 
Development  Systems 
Suite  300 
200  Baker  Ave. 

Concord,  Mass.  01742 
(508)369-7398 


Corporate  developers  hedge  on  NT 


NEW  PRODUCTS 


working  in  a  Unix  local-area  net¬ 
work  environment. 

•  CASEVision/Tracker,  a  bug 
monitor  priced  at  $1,600. 
Tracker  traces  bugs  in  programs 
that  developers  are  working  on 
and  shows  where  the  bugs  origi¬ 
nated  and  how  they  affect  other 
parts  of  the  application. 

Tracker  and  ClearCASE  are 
also  available  as  a  package  for 
$3,750. 

•  Iris  Indigo  DevStation,  a  RISC- 
based  personal  computer  with 
16M  bytes  of  random-access 
memory  and  a  432M-byte  disk 
drive  for  a  base  price  of  $1 1 ,995. 
The  machine,  which  is  slated  to 
be  available  in  September, 
comes  configured  with  libraries 
and  tools  that  include  a  C  compil¬ 
er  and  OSF/Motif  utilities. 

A  service  called  CASEVision 
Consulting  is  also  available  to 
help  users  integrate  CASE  into 
their  shops  and  train  program¬ 
mers,  among  other  tasks. 

Noblenet 
utility  eases 
Unix  woes 

BY  GARRY  RAY 

CW  STAFF 


Unix  shops  will  be  released  from 
the  terrors  of  remote  procedure 
call  (RPC)  coding  with  a  new  util¬ 
ity  announced  by  Noblenet,  Inc. 
in  Natick,  Mass.,  last  week. 

RPC  is  an  Open  Network 
Computing  specification  that  en¬ 
ables  client/server  computing  by 
allowing  applications  residing  on 
one  network  node  to  access  pro¬ 
cedures  that  reside  on  other 
nodes. 

For  example,  an  RPC  client 
application  could  call  and  use 
computationally  intensive  proce¬ 
dures  residing  on  an  RPC-en¬ 
abled,  high-speed  supercom¬ 
puter. 

Noblenet’s  tool,  EZ-RPC,  is  a 
C  programming  code  generator 
that  replaces  and  enhances  the 
functionality  of  the  Unix  System 
V,  Release  4  utility  called 
RPCgen,  which  is  currently  in¬ 
cluded  with  most  versions  of  the 
operating  system. 

According  to  Noblenet  offi¬ 
cials,  developers  first  describe 
the  subroutines  to  be  distributed 
across  a  network  using  conven¬ 
tional  C  language  notation.  EZ- 
RPC  then  generates  the  addi¬ 
tional  C  language  code  needed  to 
create  the  requisite  RPC  trans¬ 
port  and  distribution  mecha¬ 
nisms. 

The  C  language  source  code, 
which  Nobelnet  officials  said  is 
platform-independent,  can  be 
examined  and  altered  if  neces¬ 
sary. 

The  tool  kit,  which  is  available 
immediately,  is  priced  at 
$10,000  per  installation  with 
three  seats. 
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Amazing 

computing 
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less  than  2.0 


BHB 


You  don’t  have  to  be  a  whiz  at  math  to  figure  this 
one  out.  When  it  comes  to  running  Windows'11 
applications,  OS/2  2.0"  gives  you  more  than  DOS 
5.0  plus  Windows  3.1.  But  that’s  only  part  of  the 
equation. 

OS/2  2.0  can  get  more  out  of  DOS  applica¬ 
tions  than  Windows.  Windows  can’t  run  OS/2 
applications  at  all.  And  when  it  comes  to  running 
multiple  applications,  OS/2  2.0  is  so  much  better, 
you  can  throw  comparisons  out  the  window. 

You  see,  OS/2  2.0  isn’t  just  a  DOS  extension. 
It’s  a  true  operating  system.  Windows  isn’t. That’s 
why  OS/2  2.0  can  run  multiple  DOS,  Windows 
and  OS/2  applications  at  the  same  time,  in 
separate  windows  on  the  same  screen.  And  OS/2 
Crash  Protection  ”  can  help  shield  running 
applications  from  each  other,  providing  protection 
should  one  fail. 

Of  course,  you  could  still  go  and  spend 
$149.95  for  a  special  DOS  and  Windows  package. 
But  when  you  consider  that  for  as  low  as  $49  you 
could  get  the  capabilities  of  DOS  and  Windows, 
plus  all  the  added  benefits  of  OS/2 — including 
Adobe  Type  Manager1 —it  just  doesn’t  add  up. 

For  an  IBM  authorized  dealer  near  you, 
or  to  order  OS/2  2.0  from  IBM — at  special 
introductory  prices  of  $49  for  Windows  users 
and  $99  from  any  DOS  through  July  31- 
call  1  800  3-IBM-OS2r 


OS/2:  Win-OS/2 
Full  Screen 


DOS  5.0  &  Win  3.1 
Full  Screen 


WordPerfect® 

(spellcheck)r 

38.5  sec 

43.6  sec 

AmiPro™  2.0  (print)n 

951  sec 

104.6  sec 

Preemptive  multi- 

tasking  of  Win  apps 

YES 

NO 

Crash  protection 

YES 

NO 

‘Upgrade  from  Windows.  $49,  upgrade  from  any  DOS.  $99;  $139  base  operating  system  These  prices  valid  only  when  ordered  directly  through  IBM  Proof  of  purchase  required.  Dealer  prices  may  vary  Offer  valid  in  USA  only,  expires  7/31/92  Shipping  and  handling  not  included 
“In  Canada,  call  1  800  465  7999  Tests  conducted  by  NSTL  System  under  test  is  a  PS/2  57SX  w/4MB  RAM  and  an  8513  VGA  display  Under  Windows  31.  applications  were  loaded  and/or  executed  from  the  Windows  31  Program  Manager  Under  OS/2,  applications  were  also  loaded 
and/or  executed  from  the  Wm-OS/2  Full  Screen  Program  Manager  Both  Windows  31  and  Wm-OS/2  use  a  disk  cache  of  64KB.  Word  processor  spellcheck  The  time  required  to  spellcheck  a  document  with  no  spelling  errors  Open  the  Word  Perfect  for  Windows  5.1  document  entitled 
macro  doc  ’  Select  TOOLS  from  the  menu  bar.  then  select  SPELLER.  Select  OPTIONS  from  the  SPELLER  menu  bar,  and  deselect  all  of  the  options  Click  OK  Test  was  timed  from  the  click  until  the  user  regained  control  of  the  application  Macro  doc  contains  21  pages  and  is  47,455 
bytes  T?Word  Processor  Print  The  time  it  took  to  print  a  word  processing  document  Open  the  AmiPro  2.0  document  entitled  "prmtest  sam  "  Select  FILE  from  the  menu  bar,  then  select  PRINT  Select  FROM  page  1  to  1  and  click  OK  The  test  was  timed  from  the  click  until  the  first  page 
completed  printing  on  the  printer  Windows  3 1  used  the  IBM  LaserPrmter  4029  PS17  PostScript  printer  driver  shipped  with  the  Windows  3.1  software  package,  and  Win-OS/2  used  the  IBM  4029  v2 1  (17  font)  PostScript  printer  driver  shipped  with  the  OS/2  2  0  Operating  System  using 
LPT  1 0S2  NSTL  makes  no  warranties,  express  or  implied,  as  to  results  to  be  obtained  by  any  person  or  entity  from  use  of  the  services  or  the  results  thereof,  or  any  information  or  data  included  therein  NSTL  makes  no  express  or  implied  warranties  of  merchantability  or  fitness  for  a 
particular  purpose  or  use  with  respect  to  the  services  and/or  results  thereof,  or  any  information  or  data  included  therein.  IBM  and  OS/2  are  registered  trademarks  and  OS/2  Crash  Protection  is  a  trademark  of  International  Business  Machines  Corporation  All  other  products  are 
trademarks  or  registered  trademarks  of  their  respective  companies.  ©  1992  IBM  Corp 


With  the  SAS® System—  « 

The  World’s  Leading  Information  Delivery  System 


Which  Problems  Take  Priority? 


Operations  ^  $  Marketing 


External  Sources 
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A  lot  of  obstacles  stand  between  your  organization’s  two 
most  important  assets:  people  and  the  information  they 
need  to  make  better  decisions.  With  the  SAS  System,  you 
can  deliver  the  right  information  to  the  right  people  at  the 
right  time.  Every  time.  And  you  can  break  down  all  the 
barriers  created  by... 

Diverse  Data  Sources 

The  SAS  System  turns  your  organization’s  “islands  of  in¬ 
formation"  into  generalized  resources  available  to  any  user 
or  application— no  matter  where  or  how  data  are  stored, 
from  popular  databases  to  remote  external  files. 


menus  for  business  analysts,  an  object-oriented  applica¬ 
tions  development  environment,  or  a  full-screen  display 
environment  just  for  programmers. 

Diverse  Computing  Platforms 

The  SAS  System  maximizes  the  effective  use  of  your  entire 
computing  mix— from  PCs  and  workstations  to  minicom¬ 
puters  and  mainframes.  You’ll  have  true  hardware  indepen¬ 
dence— without  sacrificing  your  ability  to  exploit  the 
particular  advantages  of  specific  environments.  Plus  the 
ability  to  implement  cooperative  processing  by  segmenting 
applications  any  way  you  choose. 


Diverse  Applications 

The  applications  that  drive  your  enterprise  are  fully  inte¬ 
grated  in  the  SAS  System— everything  from  EIS  and  de¬ 
cision  support  to  financial  analysis  and  reporting  to  quality 
management.  This  comprehensive  approach  eliminates 
the  need  for  single -shot  software  solutions  that  have  made 
a  patchwork  quilt  of  your  applications  strategy. 

Diverse  Client  Needs 

The  specific  needs  and  experience  level  of  every  client — 
from  new  computer  users  to  seasoned  pros— are  met 
through  personalized  interfaces.  Take  advantage  of  icon- 
based  executive  information  systems,  point-and-click 


For  your  free  video  introduction  to  the  SAS  System,  give 
your  Software  Sales  Account  Manager  a  call  today  at 
919-677-8200.  Also  ask  for  details  about  the  free  SAS 
System  Executive  Briefing— coming  soon  in  your  area. 


SAS  Institute  Inc. 

Software  Sales  Division 

SAS  Campus  Drive  □  Cary,  NC  27513 

Phone  919-677-8200  □  Fax  919-677-8123 


SAS  is  a  registered  trademark  of  SAS  Institute  Inc. 
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Group(ware)  therapy 

It  takes  more  than  unwrapping  the  package  to  create  a  happy  workgroup. 
People  problems  loom  large.  Here ’s  a  realistic  look  at  how  to  stay  sane. 


Bob  Sacha 

‘It’s  not  a  technical  challenge,’  Young  &  Rubicam’s  Maynard 
says.  ‘It’s a  cultural  and  organizational  challenge’ 


BY  ALICE  LAPLANTE 

Corporate  hierarchies  flatten  overnight. 

Worker  productivity  triples.  Quality  sky¬ 
rockets.  Employees  work  together  in 
peace  and  harmony  as  geographic  and  orga¬ 
nizational  barriers  collapse. 

In  your  dreams. 

There’s  seemingly  no  end  to  the  utopian 
scenarios  surrounding  workgroup  comput¬ 
ing,  the  industry’s  current  software  dar¬ 
ling.  Despite  the  huge  potential,  experts 
and  early  pioneers  say  that  making  workgroups 
work  is  a  tall  order  for  any  information  systems  de¬ 
partment  or  company. 

“The  implications  go  way  beyond  IS,”  says 
Howard  Maynard,  senior  vice  president  and  direc¬ 
tor  of  MIS  at  Young  &  Rubicam,  Inc.  The  advertis¬ 
ing  agency  has  been  experimenting  with  Lotus  De¬ 
velopment  Corp.’s  Notes  for  almost  a  year  in  its 
New  York,  San  Francisco  and  London  offices.  “It’s 
not  a  technical  challenge,”  Maynard  says.  “It’s  a 
cultural  and  organizational  challenge.” 

Much  of  that  challenge  stems  from  the  many- 


LaPlante  is  a  free-lance  writer  based  in  Palo  Alto,  Calif. 


horned  nature  of  the  beast. 

“Every  day  we  feel  like  we’ve 
had  something  new  to  address,” 
says  David  Payne,  a  systems  an¬ 
alyst  who  helped  start  a  Lotus 
Notes  pilot  at  The  Provident 
Life  &  Accident  Insurance  Co.  in 
Chattanooga,  Tenn.  “Who’s  go¬ 
ing  to  provide  the  tool?  How  do 
we  handle  chargebacks?  Who 
controls  the  database?”  (See 
Payne’s  firsthand  account,  page 
74.) 

Though  definitions  differ, 
“workgroup  computing”  usually 
refers  to  everything  involved 
when  a  group  of  people  use  com¬ 
puters  to  collaborate  toward  a 
common  goal.  Success  involves 
many  complex  organizational 
factors  that  go  far  beyond  choos¬ 
ing  the  best  software  to  buy. 

In  fact,  even  the  seemingly 
simple  decision  of  which  product 
to  pick  is  daunting:  Groupware  is 
a  broad  category  that  covers  ev¬ 
erything  from  sophisticated 
electronic-mail  packages  to  en¬ 
tire  office  automation  suites. 
Group  authoring,  calendaring 
and  scheduling,  conferencing,  in¬ 
formation  sharing,  project  track¬ 
ing  and  work-flow  management 
are  also  popular  groupware  ap¬ 
plications. 

Despite  this  fuzziness,  busi¬ 
nesses  are  buying  in.  After  a 
slow  start  several  years  ago, 
sales  of  groupware  are  growing 
rapidly.  According  to  Work¬ 
Group  Technologies,  Inc.  in 
Hampton,  N.H.,  the  worldwide  groupware  sales 
are  expected  to  reach  $2  billion  by  the  end  of  1993, 
quadrupling  1989  sales. 

The  market  is  young,  ill-defined  and  highly  frag¬ 
mented.  No  vendor  holds  more  than  an  18%  share, 
says  International  Data  Corp.,  a  research  firm  in 
Framingham,  Mass.  Sales  are  dominated  by  Lotus, 
which  says  Notes  will  be  installed  on  400,000  per¬ 
sonal  computers  by  the  end  of  this  year. 

More  vendors  are  jumping  in  every  month, 
however.  Major  announcements  are  expected 
from  Borland  International,  Inc.  and  Microsoft 
Corp.  within  six  months  (see  page  74). 

Keep  feet  on  the  ground 

Though  the  payoffs  of  workgroup  computing 
sound  attractive,  consultants  and  IS  managers 
stress  that  too  many  are  plunging  ahead  with  un¬ 
real  expectations  —  and  false  ideas  of  success. 

As  in  nearly  everything,  linking  technology  and 
business  goals,  they  say,  is  key. 

“Workgroup  technologies  are  only  successful  if 
you  understand  how  they  will  improve  your  busi¬ 
ness  process,”  says  George  Goldsmith,  president 
of  The  Human  Interface  Group,  Inc.,  a  Wethers- 

Continued  on  page  72 


Workgroups 


KEY  POINTS 

►  Groupware  pioneers 
say  clear  business  goals,  a 
handpicked  group,  re¬ 
views  of  existing  process¬ 
es,  good  training  and 
measurable  goals  are  the 
keys  to  workgroup  suc¬ 
cess.  See  page  73. 

►A  good  demo  and  soup- 
to-nuts  support  are  need¬ 
ed  to  launch  a  groupware 
pilot.  Firsthand  account 
begins  on  page  74. 

►User  stories:  Young  & 
Rubicam,  Inc.  The  Provi¬ 
dent  Life  &  Accident  In¬ 
surance  Co.,  Chase  Man¬ 
hattan  Bank  NA,  Dow 
Chemical  Co.,  Metropoli¬ 
tan  Life  Insurance  Co., 
Liberty  Mutual  Insurance 
Co. 

►  Industry  watcher  Da¬ 
vid  Marshak  says  major 
software  vendors  such  as 
Lotus,  Borland  and  Micro¬ 
soft  are  expected  to  con¬ 
tinue  their  domination  of 
the  highly  scattered  mar¬ 
ket.  See  page  74. 

►FAST  FACT:  The  an¬ 
nual  cost  to  install  and 
maintain  a  LAN-based  E- 
mail  box:  About  $319  on  a 
1,000-user  site,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Ferris  Networks. 

QUOTABLE: 

“The  implications 
go  way  beyond  IS.  ” 

Howard  Maynard 
Young  &  Rubica m 
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Nightmare  on  Group  Street 

To  make  workgroups  pay  off,  experts  say  IS  managers  need  to  beware  of  several 
common  difficulties  that  can  haunt  efforts 
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field,  Conn.-based  consulting  firm  special¬ 
izing  in  practice  improvement  and  work¬ 
group  computing. 

Goldsmith  and  other  experienced 
hands  are  quick  to  debunk  the  following 
popular  assumptions  about  workgroup 
computing: 

•  MYTH:  The  more  information  us¬ 
ers  have  access  to,  the  better. 

IS  managers  and  consultants  agree 
that  too  much  emphasis  is  placed  on  shar¬ 
ing  information  and  not  enough  on  actual¬ 
ly  completing  group  work. 

“That’s  perhaps  the  first  25%  of  what 
workgroup  computing  can  do  for  you,” 
Goldsmith  says.  “But  I  don’t  know  of 
many  organizations  —  unless  it’s  market 
research  or  perhaps  R&D  groups  —  that 
are  paid  for  merely  sharing  information. 
Most  organizations  are  paid  for  getting 
things  done,  finishing  projects  on  time  and 
on  budget  and  for  delighting  customers 
who  want  to  come  back  for  more.” 

Early  implementors  simply  threw 
buckets  of  data  at  users  and  hoped  great¬ 
er  productivity  would  follow,  notes  Bruce 
D.  Sanders,  an  executive  consultant  and 
consulting  psychologist  who  is  president 
of  Workgroup  Associates  in  Vacaville, 
Calif. 

“In  fact,”  he  says,  “the  reverse  was 
true.  It  became  easy  for  the  trivial  to  flood 
out  the  significant.” 

Ironically,  a  prime  example  is  the 
Notes  User  Group,  says  Michael  Mandel- 
baum,  vice  president  of  systems  develop¬ 
ment  at  the  North  American  Section  of 
Chase  Manhattan  Bank  NA,  a  workgroup 
pioneer  that  now  has  1,500  Notes  users. 
The  user  organization  runs  a  Notes-based 
database  application  for  200  corporations 
worldwide. 

The  original  idea  was  classic  group- 
ware.  The  premise,  Mandelbaum  ex¬ 
plains,  was  to  give  early  Notes  users  a  fo¬ 
rum  to  share  experiences  and  solutions. 

But  things  got  out  of  hand,  Mandel¬ 
baum  says.  “It  used  to  be  that  you  would 
see  10  new  items  posted  a  day,  and  it  was 
fairly  easy  to  keep  up  with  what  was  going 
on.  Now  there  are  50  or  60  new  items, 
and  if  you  miss  two  or  three  days  of  log¬ 
ging  on  and  reading  the  database,  you  be¬ 
come  lost.” 

Learning  from  the  experience,  after  its 
initial  pilot,  Chase  appointed  expert  edi¬ 


tors  to  help  keep  users  from  getting 
bogged  down  in  useless  data.  Editors  hunt 
out  and  delete  insignificant,  inaccurate  or 
misleading  entries. 

“We  found  that  having  a  Notes  admin¬ 
istrator  was  critical,”  Mandelbaum  says. 

•  MYTH:  An  improved  or  simplified 
group  process  will  yield  a  tangible 
business  advantage. 

Another  common  and  big  mistake  ex¬ 
perts  warn  against  is  believing  that  an  im¬ 
proved  group  process  will  automatically 
help  the  business  —  or  worse,  that  it’s  a 
worthy  end  in  itself. 

At  Metropolitan  Life  Insurance  Co., 
some  150  users  in  the  investment  depart¬ 
ment  use  Notes.  In  addition,  a  group¬ 
scheduling  application,  which  runs  on  the 
IBM  Professional  Office  System  (Profs) 
E-mail  system,  helps  arrange  meetings 
and  conferences  among  team  members 
scattered  in  New  York,  Chicago  and  At¬ 
lanta. 


According  to  David  Daniels,  manager 
of  executive  information  at  the  invest¬ 
ment  department,  meetings  or  videocon¬ 
ferences  that  once  took  hours  to  arrange 
now  take  30  seconds. 

But  easier  isn’t  always  better,  he  says. 
“Now  people  are  saying  it’s  so  easy  to 
schedule  meetings  that  people  are  finding 
it  too  easy  to  schedule  unnecessary  meet¬ 
ings.  That  wasn’t  exactly  the  point  of  the 
system.” 

Goldsmith  recounts  the  tale  of  a  large 
multinational  insurance  client  that  was 
having  a  tough  time  managing  a  critical 
project. 

After  a  series  of  missed  deadlines,  the 
team  instituted  a  practice  of  filing  biweek¬ 
ly  progress  reports.  These  reports  were 
filed  electronically  into  a  database  that 
was  reviewed  by  management  and  updat¬ 
ed  every  two  weeks. 

“Unfortunately,  people  were  making 
their  status  reports  in  the  form  of  diary 
entries,  merely  listing  their  activities,” 


Goldsmith  recalls.  No  attempt  was  made 
to  compare  entries  with  project  goals. 

“No  one  had  any  idea  whether  the 
project  was  on  track  or  not,”  he  says.  His 
solution  was  to  design  a  Notes  application 
that  required  biweekly  status  reports  to 
be  matched  to  specific  project  goals  as 
soon  as  a  task  was  completed. 

•  MYTH:  On-line  meetings  can  re¬ 
place  traditional  meetings. 

Groupware  veterans  say  another  mis¬ 
take  is  assuming  that  a  new  way  of  com¬ 
municating  is  better  simply  because  it’s 
new.  Instead,  they  say  it’s  important  to 
know  when  traditional  ways  are  still  best. 

“We’ve  found  that  the  types  of  meet¬ 
ings  that  can  effectively  take  place  elec¬ 
tronically  are  limited,”  says  Neil  Drake,  a 
process  specialist  at  Dow  Chemical  Co.  in 
Midland,  Mich.  Dow  uses  several  group- 
ware  packages  for  on-line  meetings  and 
collaboration. 

The  company  has  discovered  that  it’s 
impossible  to  hold  successful  electronic 
meetings  on  certain  topics,  Drake  says. 

“We  do  a  lot  of  planning  and  technical 
work,  so  in  most  of  our  meetings,  body 
language  is  only  a  minor  part  of  most  of 
the  communication  that  goes  on,”  he  ex¬ 
plains.  For  those  types  of  meetings,  the 
electronic  format  is  fine. 

However,  when  negotiations  or  emo¬ 
tions  are  important  —  such  as  when  dis¬ 
cussions  of  corporate  philosophy  or  de¬ 
partmental  politics  or  organizational 
changes  are  taking  place  —  electronic 
sessions  don’t  work  as  well  as  traditional, 
face-to-face  meetings,  he  says. 

“Bored  or  annoyed  expressions, 
crossed  legs,  sitting-back-in-the-chair 
motions  and  other  body  language  clues 
become  extremely  important  to  correctly 
interpreting  what  is  going  on,”  Drake 
says. 


TECHNICAL  BACKGROUNDER 


What  is  groupware,  anyway? 


Groupware  —  software  designed  to  fa¬ 
cilitate  workgroup  computing  —  is  a 
fuzzy  term  that  covers  a  broad  range  of 
products  that  fall  into  a  number  of  dif¬ 
ferent  categories: 

*  Information  sharing  products  are 
designed  to  help  workgroup  members 
trade  data  through  sophisticated  mes¬ 
saging  and  database  functions.  Products 
such  as  Notes  from  Lotus  Development 
Corp.,  Topic  from  Verity,  Inc.  and  Co¬ 
operation  from  NCR  Corp.  fall  into  this 
category. 


•  Electronic  meeting  or  conference 
applications  —  such  as  Aspects  from 
Group  Technologies,  Inc.,  Instant  Up¬ 
date  from  On  Technology,  Inc.  and  Vi- 
sionQuest  from  Collaborative  Technol¬ 
ogy  Corp.  —  allow  two  or  more  users  to 
engage  in  simultaneous  electronic  com¬ 
munication  via  desktop  PCs.  Many 
“meetingware”  vendors  tout  their 
products’  ability  to  provide  instant  doc¬ 
umentation,  which  lets  attendees  walk 
away  with  hard  copies  of  everything  dis¬ 
cussed. 


•  Scheduling  products  —  such  as 
Network  Scheduler  II  from  Powercore 
and  Action  Plus  from  Action  Plus  Soft¬ 
ware  —  make  it  easier  to  arrange  meet¬ 
ings  or  coordinate  conferences  among  a 
group  of  people. 

•  Networked  office  automation 
software  suites  such  as  WordPerfect 
Office  from  WordPerfect  Corp.  and 
NewWave  Office  from  Hewlett-Pack¬ 
ard  Co.  let  individuals  perform  a  variety 
of  applications  in  sync  with  one  another. 

•  E-mail  packages  with  layers  of  ex¬ 
tra  functionality,  project  management 
and  task  management  features  built-in 
—  such  as  Higgins  from  Enable  Soft¬ 
ware,  Inc.  —  are  also  categorized  as 
groupware. 
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ADVICE 


Here’s  a  little  help  to 
make  your  group  click 


For  this  reason,  many  organizations 
experimenting  with  electronic  meetings 
are  finding  that  supplementary  means  of 
interaction  are  important. 

For  example,  if  an  electronic  meeting 
is  going  on  in  one  room,  participants  can 
interject  verbal  comments  simply  by  call¬ 
ing  them  out.  At  Dow,  electronic  confer¬ 
ees  in  different  locations  will  often  also 
use  a  conference  call. 

(On  the  bright  side,  some  conflicts  that 
would  arise  in  face-to-face  meetings  can 
disappear  in  electronic  forums.) 

•  MYTH:  More  group  participation 
automatically  improves  quality  and 
productivity. 

In  fact,  experts  warn  that  groupware 
can  actually  harm  productivity.  Sanders 
points  to  several  classic  research  studies 
of  group  efforts  that 
identified  a  phenome¬ 
non  called  “social  loaf¬ 
ing.” 

In  one  study,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  individuals  play¬ 
ing  a  game  of  tug-of- 
war  tended  to  pull  less 
forcefully  as  teammates 
were  added.  “Part  of 
that  can  be  attributed 
to  the  difficulty  of  coor¬ 
dinating  your  efforts 
with  others,”  Sanders 
says.  “But  another  part 
clearly  comes  from  indi¬ 
vidual  people  feeling 
that  their  efforts  will 
not  be  fully  recog¬ 
nized.” 

To  avoid  this,  Sand¬ 
ers  advises  designing 
systems  in  which  ev¬ 
eryone’s  responsibility 
is  clear.  “Even  in  the 
most  democratic  workgroup,  there  has  to 
be  clear  accountability,  responsibility  and 
authority,”  he  says. 

On  a  larger  scale,  Sanders  says  he 
fears  that  companies  with  severe  commu¬ 
nication  or  management  problems  will 
see  workgroup  computing  as  a  way  to 
solve  problems  that  in  reality  go  much 
deeper  than  a  software  package. 

“Groupware  is  not  a  panacea  for  solv¬ 
ing  organizational  problems  such  as  poor 
communication  or  information  overload,” 
he  warns. 

•  MYTH.  People  are  eager  to  give 
and  receive  new  information. 

Remember  that  kid  at  school  who 
wouldn’t  share  his  crayons?  Well  now  he’s 
working  next  to  you,  and  he  hasn’t 
changed.  Experts  warn  that  “information 
misers”  —  individuals  who  won’t  share 
information  even  when  it  would  benefit 
the  organization  —  can  be  a  big  fly  in  the 
groupware  ointment. 

A  sales  representative,  for  instance, 
might  hesitate  to  share  leads  in  a  common 
database  for  fear  of  losing  a  personal  ad¬ 
vantage.  The  problem  is  especially  bad  in 
corporations  that  encourage  competitive¬ 
ness  among  colleagues. 

“There’s  always  the  issue  of  deciding 
what  information  people  want  to  share 
and  what  information  they  want  to  keep 
private,”  Mandelbaum  says. 

Chase  tries  to  promote  good  informa¬ 
tion  citizenship,  he  says.  The  bank’s  inter¬ 
national  project  finance  department 
shares  data  between  the  U.S.  and  the  UK 
about  possible  client  contracts  —  a  virtu¬ 
al  impossiblity  in  the  past. 

“Two  groups  in  different  geographic 


and  time  zones  now  have  full  access  to  ev¬ 
erything  that  is  going  on  in  either  site,” 
Mandelbaum  says. 

Even  where  the  corporate  climate  is 
favorable,  he  says,  local  problems  can 
doom  groupware  projects.  Mandelbaum 
says  Notes  projects  have  failed  at  Chase 
because  of  interpersonal  or  cultural  road¬ 
blocks.  “We’ve  hit  places  where  we’ve 
got  a  good  idea  and  a  good  project,  but  the 
culture  just  isn’t  right  for  it  yet.” 

•  MYTH:  Installing  groupware  tech¬ 
nology  is  a  snap. 

Even  though  “soft”  issues  are  the  big¬ 
gest  groupware  concerns,  that  doesn’t 
mean  technical  concerns  do  not  exist. 

For  starters,  few  organizations  have 
all  the  necessary  network  infrastructure 
in  place  to  make  workgroups  work. 

Functional  work¬ 
groups  can  spread  be¬ 
yond  the  confines  of  a 
particular  department 
or  geographic  site,  so 
companies  must  first  in¬ 
stall  enough  local-  and 
wide-area  networks  to 
handle  each  member. 

And  because  most 
groupware  packages 
are  based  on  some  form 
of  messaging  system, 
installing  them  on  top  of 
the  existing  enter¬ 
prisewide  E-mail  sys¬ 
tem  and  other  commu¬ 
nications  packages  can 
make  life  hellish  for 
both  IS  and  end  users. 

That  was  the  case  at 
Boston-based  Liberty 
Mutual  Insurance  Co., 
project  manager  Scott 
Joy  says.  “One  guy  in 
our  department  needs  to  check  Microsoft 
Mail,  VAX  Notes,  CompuServe,  MCI 
Mail,”  Joy  says.  “The  list  goes  on  and 
on.” 

Although  gateways  exist,  the  simple 
act  of  coordinating  directories  and  user 
identifications  is  a  huge  chore.  “People 
are  getting  bombarded  with  E-mail  box¬ 
es,”  he  says. 

•  MYTH:  IS  can  lead  the  charge 
alone. 

Consultants  worry  that  eager  technol¬ 
ogy  professionals  are  racing  untrained 
into  tricky  areas  that  have  vexed  senior 
business  consultants,  behavioral  psychol¬ 
ogists  and  organizational  change  experts 
for  years. 

Met  Life’s  Daniels  is  concerned  that  IS 
professionals  lack  the  needed  skills  to  be 
on  front  lines  of  company  change. 

“There’s  the  old  saying  that  people 
went  into  computers  in  order  to  get  away 
from  people,”  Daniels  jokes.  “Now  they 
are  finding  themselves  at  the  very  center 
of  enabling  technologies  in  the  corporate 
culture.  It’s  ironic.” 

It’s  no  surprise  that  smarter  compa¬ 
nies  are  increasingly  turning  end  users 
loose  on  groupware. 

Unlike  many  other  pioneers,  Maynard 
says,  Young  &  Rubicam  invited  business 
units  to  create  applications.  Today,  ad¬ 
vertising  teams  in  New  York  and  San 
Francisco  devise  prototype  Notes  appli¬ 
cations  for  client  accounting,  personnel 
and  more.  The  applications  are  then  taken 
to  IS  to  develop  for  worldwide  use. 

“The  potential  impact  to  our  company 
is  enormous,”  Maynard  says.  “Too  enor¬ 
mous  to  be  solely  an  IS  responsibility.”  • 


Experts  and  early  workgroup 
computing  implementors  offer 
tips  on  what  makes  workgroup 
computing  successful: 

•  Define  a  specific  business  objec¬ 
tive.  Reject  vague  desires  such  as  “en¬ 
hanced  communication”  or  “more  team 
participation”  in  favor  of  concrete  goals. 
Examples:  higher  sales  among  cross-func¬ 
tional  product  lines,  reduced  costs  and 
turnaround  time  for  creating  customer 
presentations  or  more  closings  on  client 
deals,  says  George  Goldsmith,  president 
of  The  Human  Interface  Group,  Inc. 

•  Select  the  workgroup  carefully.  Too 

often,  workgroups  are  created  because 
they  already  exist  (an  accounting  depart¬ 
ment,  for  example),  along  with  a  technical 
infrastructure.  Be  open-minded  enough  to 
create  workgroups  that  transcend  exist¬ 
ing  boundaries  or  notions,  experts  advise. 

“Groups  can  be  permanent  or  tempo¬ 
rary,”  says  Bill  Bluestein,  a  senior  analyst 
at  Forrester  Research,  Inc.  in  Cambridge, 
Mass.  “It’s  a  much  more  fluid  concept 
than  a  lot  of  people  realize.” 

•  Appoint  workgroup  “editors.”  To 
help  prevent  its  1,500-user  groupware 
from  getting  bogged  down  in  too  much 
data,  Chase  Manhattan  Bank  NA  appoint¬ 
ed  special  editors  to  pare  down  extraneous 
or  incorrect  entries.  “We  found  that  hav¬ 
ing  a  Notes  administrator  was  critical,” 
says  Michael  Mandelbaum,  vice  president 
of  systems  development. 

•  Examine  existing  group  processes. 

Experts  say  the  biggest  gains  in  work¬ 
group  computing  generally  come  from  im¬ 
proved,  re-engineered  business  functions 
—  not  from  speeding  up  existing  methods. 
To  this  end,  it’s  critical  to  involve  end  us¬ 
ers,  information  systems  professionals, 
organizational  change  experts  and  busi¬ 
ness  managers  at  this  stage. 

It’s  also  wise  to  look  for  possible  trou¬ 
ble.  “By  spotting  problems  in  current  sys¬ 


tems,  you  can  anticipate  the  ones  you’ll 
encounter  with  workgroup  computing,” 
says  Bruce  D.  Sanders,  an  executive  con¬ 
sultant  at  Workgroup  Associates. 

•  Don’t  forget  training.  Companies 
also  need  to  design  and  deliver  a  carefully 
thought-out  program  that  focuses  on 
much  more  than  mere  eye/hand  coordina¬ 
tion  and  which  key  to  press.  Of  special  im¬ 
portance  is  educating  users  on  “electronic 
etiquette,”  such  as  typing  (grin)  before  a 
lighthearted  remark. 

•  Make  groupware  an  orientation 
tool.  Some  corporations,  such  as  Dow 
Chemical  Co.  and  Trellis  Network  Ser¬ 
vices  in  Princeton,  N.J.,  use  workgroup 
packages  to  quickly  orient  new  hires. 
“We’ve  built  a  historical  database  of  de¬ 
partment  activities  over  the  last  five 
years,”  explains  Neil  Drake,  a  process 
specialist  at  Dow.  New  employees  can  ac¬ 
cess  a  database  to  read  productivity  re¬ 
ports,  job  status  entries  and  programs. 
Supporters  say  the  tactic  helps  bring  new 
workers  up  to  speed  quickly  without  di¬ 
verting  other  employees  from  their  jobs. 

•  Know  when  to  go  off-line.  Wally  Bak¬ 
er,  assistant  vice  president  of  corporate 
planning  at  Metropolitan  Life  Insurance 
Co.,  says  it’s  important  to  know  when  to 
switch  from  electronic  discussion  to  in- 
person  talks.  “If  you’re  not  careful,  you 
can  bite  off  more  than  you  can  chew,”  he 
says.  “We’ve  learned  how  much  time  to 
devote  to  input  and  how  much  time  to  de¬ 
vote  to  discussing  the  output.” 

•  Establish  success  measures  —  and 
check  often.  Quantitative  benchmarks 
for  measuring  workgroup  success  are  key. 
This  means  establishing  a  baseline  stan¬ 
dard  and  having  a  clear  “before”  snapshot 
prior  to  workgroup  formation.  During  the 
project,  measure  often.  Ask  users  and  oth¬ 
ers  involved  to  submit  qualitative  evalua¬ 
tions  of  the  application’s  success. 

ALICE  LAPLANTE 


Bob  Sacha 


Select  workgroup  ‘editors’  to  keep  information  roads  manageable,  Chase  Man¬ 
hattan’s  Mandelbaum  advises 


►The  Groupware  ’92 
Conference  &  Exhibi¬ 
tion  runs  Aug.  2-5  at  the 
San  Jose,  Calif,  Conven¬ 
tion  Center.  Co-sponsored 
by  SRI  International  and 
Lotus,  the  event  features 
tracks  on  management, 
products,  technology  and 
user  experiences  plus  a 
day  of  technical  tutorials. 

Industry  notables  such 
as  Jim  Manzi,  Esther  Dy¬ 
son,  Ray  Norda,  Thomas 
Malone  and  Philippe 
Kahn  will  host  sessions. 
Exh  ibi  to  rs  i  nclude  several 
dozen  groupware  prod¬ 
ucts  vendors.  For  more  in¬ 
formation,  call  (800)  925- 
4906. 
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MAKING  WORKGROUPS  WORK 


EXECUTIVE  REPORT 


Two  views:  Groupware  in  the  firm  and  marketplace 


FIRST  PERSON 


An  IS  missionary  discovers  that 
potential  users  need  show  AND  tell 


BY  DAVID  PAYNE 

Though  I’d  read  about  Lotus’  Notes  over 
the  past  couple  of  years,  I  didn’t  fully  un¬ 
derstand  what  it  was  or  the  significance  of 
groupware  until  I  saw  a  demonstration  at 
Comdex/Fall  ’91. 

Soon  after,  we  made  plans  to  explore 
the  product.  In  December  1991,  we  did 
our  initial  installation,  which  consisted  of 
one  Notes  server,  an  IBM  Personal  Sys¬ 
tem/2  Model  95  and  three  end  users  on 
our  team. 

My  group,  part  of  the  information  re¬ 
sources  department,  has  built  the  corpo¬ 
rate  LAN  environment  at  The  Provident 
Life  &  Accident  Insurance  Co.  in  Chatta¬ 
nooga,  Tenn.  I  joined  in  January  1989. 

From  the  beginning,  our  focus  has 
been  on  the  workgroup.  We’ve  sought  to 
push  beyond  “personal  productivity 
tools”  and  the  use  of  LANs  for  simple  file 
and  printer  sharing  that  characterized  the 
1980s.  To  that  end,  we  handle  cabling, 
hardware  and  software  requirements  and 
LAN  administration  issues  to  support 
workgroups.  The  environment  includes 
everything  from  a  word-processing  clus¬ 
ter  for  a  department,  an  actuarial  or  un¬ 
derwriting  unit,  the  entire  department  or 
a  team  of  managers  from  different  depart¬ 
ments. 

We  have  numerous  departmental 
LANs  attached  to  a  Token  Ring  back¬ 


bone,  with  more  than  800  OS/2-based 
IBM  PS/2  workstations  —  and  the  num¬ 
ber  is  still  growing. 

So  with  all  this  preparation,  why  did  in¬ 
stalling  groupware  come  as  such  a  sur¬ 
prise?  And  how  did  I  end  up  with  so  much 
work  ahead  of  me? 

Simple  idea,  tough  sell 

Right  away,  we  knew  that  Notes  was  very 
different  from  any  personal  computer 
program  we  had  ever  seen.  “This  is  the 
product  that  will  take  us  that  next  step  — 
nay,  leap  —  forward  toward  workgroup 
productivity,”  we  said.  “Let’s  start  tell¬ 
ing  everyone  the  good  news.” 

Easier  said  than  done. 

When  we  asked,  “Have  you  heard  of 
Lotus’  Notes?”  people  in  our  own  depart¬ 
ment  unanimously  replied,  “Yes,  I’ve 
read  about  it.  It’s  an  E-mail  package, 
right?” 

This  broad  misconception  became  our 
first  challenge:  How  do  you  best  convey 
the  concept  and  uses  of  Notes  (or  group- 
ware  in  general)  as  a  new  genre? 

At  first,  we  used  a  typical  introductory 
chart  presentation.  But  we  soon  discov¬ 
ered  that  this  took  too  long  to  get  to  the 
point. 

Then  a  realization  hit  us:  Showing  any 
one  of  many  examples  of  Notes’  numer¬ 
ous  applications  would  be  more  effective. 
So  we  began  making  presentations  to  in¬ 


dividuals  or  small  groups  with  a  demon¬ 
stration  on  a  laptop  loaded  with  Notes. 

Once  people  understood  the  basic  con¬ 
cept  behind  groupware,  it  was  time  to 
continue  training. 

Our  first  Notes-specific  education  was 
to  sponsor  an  in-house  introductory  appli¬ 
cation  development  course  taught  by  Lo¬ 
tus.  Prior  to  this,  the  participants’  only 
exposure  to  Notes  (if  any)  had  been  a  15- 
min.  overview  and  demonstration.  Even 
so,  each  one  quickly  grasped  the  concepts 
and  the  development  process. 

After  the  class  ended,  however,  enthu¬ 
siasm  waned.  We  had  expected  a  clamor 
for  immediate  installation  and  access  to 
this  wonderful  new  tool,  but  there  was 
none.  What  happened? 


This  is  the  product 

that  will  take  us  that 
next  step  —  nay,  leap 
—  forward  toward  workgroup 
productivity,”  we  said. 

“Let’s  start  telling  everyone 
the  good  news.” 


Simply  put,  our  Notes  production  envi¬ 
ronment  wasn’t  ready.  The  reason  was 
that  much  of  what  is  typically  thought  of 
as  the  LAN  environment  is  hidden  from 
the  groupware  user. 

For  example,  Notes  has  no  disk  drive 
letters  to  worry  about,  no  cryptic  file 
names  to  interpret.  For  system  adminis¬ 
trators,  it’s  easy  to  get  caught  up  in  its 
simplicity. 

Nonetheless,  the  same  business-criti¬ 


cal  LAN  management  issues  are  behind 
what  the  user  sees,  including  user  and 
group  ID  administration,  system  availabil¬ 
ity,  data  backup  and  data  security. 

And  the  applications  still  require  some 
development.  While  Notes  is  easy  to  in¬ 
stall  on  the  server,  we  must  still  address 
maintenance  issues. 

Above  all,  end  users  and  application  de¬ 
velopers  still  need  training.  Though 
Notes  makes  it  easy  to  “load  and  go,”  suc¬ 
cessful  implementation  for  us  means  a 
production-level  environment  that  can  be 
used  as  a  base  for  any  application. 

Where  to  go  from  here? 

It’s  difficult  to  maintain  continued  inter¬ 
est  in  a  system  that's  “just  there”  —  es¬ 
pecially  without  available  educational  re¬ 
sources.  So  we  remain  a  small  installation 
(40  or  so  users)  as  we  build  our  production 
system  and  add  applications. 

We’re  currently  working  with  an  in- 
house  team  on  setting  up  more  education. 
Training  is  one  of  the  more  difficult  pieces 
to  coordinate  because  people  are  so  busy. 

We  are  still  excited  about  groupware 
tools  that  will  produce  productive  change 
to  our  work  flow.  With  its  application  de¬ 
velopment  environment,  E-mail  and  ex¬ 
pansion  options  such  as  the  fax  gateway 
and  connectivity  to  other  E-mail  systems, 
Notes  is  a  natural  fit. 

Because  of  this  wonderful  new  tool,  my 
work  has  increased  enormously.  The  tre¬ 
mendous  payback,  however,  is  worth  it. 
Besides,  I  can  use  this  tool  myself.  It’s  the 
first  product  since  Lotus  1-2-3  that’s  real¬ 
ly  made  that  big  jump  for  me. 


Payne  is  a  systems  analyst  at  The  Provident  Life  & 
Accident  Insurance  Co. 


INSIDE  EDGE 


Industry  watcher  says  he  expects 
bigvendors  to  dominate  the  scene 


BY  DAVID  S.  MARSHAK 

Software  vendors  of  every  shape  and  size 
are  seizing  groupware  as  a  new  way  to 
hook  users.  Yet  successful  groupware  ap¬ 
plications  of  the  ’90s  will  not  come  out  of 
someone’s  garage. 

High  development  and  delivery  costs 
mean  that  only  major  groupware  players 
such  as  Lotus  Development  Corp.,  Micro¬ 
soft  Corp.  and  Borland  International,  Inc. 
are  likely  to  dominate  for  the  foreseeable 
future. 

The  following  is  a  fast  rundown  on  the 
strategies  and  directions  of  the  major  ven¬ 
dors: 


agement  as  well  as  information  and  soft¬ 
ware  distribution  applications. 

Hundreds  of  other  companies  are  also 
reselling  Notes  or  adding  value  to  Notes 
applications,  including  Sandpoint  Corp.  in 
Cambridge,  Mass.,  and  Quality  Decision 
Management,  Inc.  in  North  Andover, 
Mass. 

MICROSOFT 

Microsoft  is  building  a  framework  for 
workgroup  applications.  Windows  Open 
Services  Architecture  will  give  any  Win¬ 
dows  application  access  to  services  such 
as  electronic  mail  and  directories. 

A  Messaging  Application  Program- 


LOTUS 

Lotus  has  taken  a  huge  lead  in  market 
share  and  mind  share.  In  fact,  Lotus 
Notes  has  become  almost  synonymous 
with  “groupware.” 

Announced  in  December  1989,  Notes 
boasts  an  estimated  400,000  users.  An¬ 
other  2  million  Lotus  CC:Mail  users  rep¬ 
resent  a  ready  market. 

Lotus  intends  to  use  Notes  to  anchor  a 
whole  new  set  of  workgroup  offerings 
known  as  “Noteware.”  These  will  include 
work  flow,  imaging  and  document  man- 
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ming  Interface  (MAPI)  will  also  be  offered 
for  the  Macintosh,  DOS  and  OS/2.  MAPI 
is  being  pitched  as  a  cross-platform  inter¬ 
face  to  messaging  services. 

Microsoft  will  build  its  own  workgroup 
applications  on  MAPI  and  is  encouraging 
other  developers  to  follow  suit. 

BORLAND 

Borland  has  been  coy  about  its  groupware 
intentions.  Despite  a  February  announce¬ 
ment  of  directions,  its  plans  remain  a 
vague,  moving  target. 

In  contrast  to  Lotus’  Notes,  Borland  is 
taking  a  “clientcentric”  approach.  The 
plan  is  to  provide  communications  and 
workgroup  support  as  an  extension  to 
current  desktop  personal  productivity 
tools. 

Borland  is  well-positioned  to  use  its  da¬ 
tabase  technology,  particularly  Inter¬ 
Base,  to  build  a  transaction-based  group- 
ware  environment.  The  Borland  Object 
Component  Architecture,  if  successful, 
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should  enable  existing  applications  from 
any  vendor  to  work  with  this  environ¬ 
ment. 

The  suspense  may  soon  be  over,  how¬ 
ever.  Next  week,  Borland  is  expected  to 
announce  new  products  at  the  Groupware 
’92  show.  Shipments  might  not  begin  un¬ 
til  next  year,  though. 

Other  big  guns 

Digital  Equipment  Corp.  and  Hewlett- 
Packard  Co.  will  focus  on  work  flow,  while 
FileNet  Corp.  in  Costa  Mesa,  Calif.,  and 
Plexus  Software,  Inc.  in  Sunnyvale,  Calif., 
will  concentrate  on  imaging.  Small  com¬ 
panies  to  keep  an  eye  on  include  Keyfile 
Corp.  in  Nashua,  N.H.,  and  Reach  Soft¬ 
ware  Corp.  in  Sunnyvale. 

IBM’s  strategy  is  less  clear.  It  is  sup¬ 
porting  Lotus’  Notes  and  has  an  agree¬ 
ment  with  Action  Technologies,  Inc.  in 
Alameda,  Calif.  Still  unclear  is  whether 
IBM  will  support  Lotus’  implementation 
of  Action’s  product  or  offer  its  own  work- 
flow  product. 

The  other  area  to  watch  is  the  E-mail 
application  programming  interface  (API) 
wars.  Microsoft,  Lotus,  Apple  and  others 
are  vying  to  create  the  accepted  platform 
for  building  workgroup  applications. 

Until  a  single  mail-enabling  API  is 
available,  developers  will  be  forced  to 
choose  camps.  The  outcome  of  these  bat¬ 
tles  will  go  a  long  way  in  determining  the 
future  of  the  groupware  landscape. 


Marshak  is  a  vice  president  and  senior  consultant 
at  Patricia  Seybold  Group  in  Boston. 
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Put  to  the  test 

Usability  labs  can  help  you  see  if  an  application  is  going  to  fly  with  users  or 
if  you ’ve  created  a  dud  —  before  you  sink  wads  of  money  into  development 


BY  ALICE  LAPLANTE 


In  the  early  1980s,  IDS  Financial  Ser¬ 
vices,  Inc.  rolled  out  a  new  mainframe- 
based  CICS  application  it  had  developed 
in-house.  The  program  was  designed  to 
help  the  company’s  customer  service 
representatives  more  efficiently  serve 
clients  who  called  to  update  their  files  or 
request  portfolio  information. 

The  problem  was,  the  application 
stunk. 

Oh,  the  code  worked.  All  its  bugs  and 
glitches  had  been  ironed  out  through  stan¬ 
dard  procedures,  and  there  were  no  system 
crashes  or  significant  performance  prob¬ 
lems.  But  the  system  —  developed  at  a  cost 
of  tens  of  millions  of  dollars,  according  to 
Alan  Bignall,  vice  president  of  financial  plan¬ 
ning  —  was  virtually  unusable.  For  instance, 
users  who  merely  wanted  to  change  or  verify 
a  customer  address,  which  was  a  common 
phone  request  from  IDS  customers,  were 
required,  among  other  things,  to  go 
through  a  convoluted  series  of  steps. 

These  steps  took  users  an  average 
of  10  minutes  —  and  sometimes 
as  long  as  45  minutes  —  to  com¬ 
plete. 

“This  was  a  major  engi¬ 
neering  project  for  IS,  and  it 
affected  hundreds,  if  not  a 
thousand  or  more,  employ¬ 
ees  every  day,”  Bignall  says. 

The  reason  the  system 
failed  miserably  was  plain:  Ab¬ 
solutely  no  attempt  was  made  to 
discover  whether  the  software 
worked  the  way  IDS  employees  did. 

Unfortunately,  this  is  not  an  atypical  sce¬ 
nario  for  most  corporate  information  sys¬ 
tems  departments.  But  some  leading-edge  IS 
shops  are  railing  against  unusable  software 
and  are  setting  up,  funding  and  managing 
what  are  known  as  usability  laboratories. 
These  labs  can  not  only  help  user  productivi¬ 
ty  but  also  save  money  by  ensuring  that  soft¬ 
ware  comes  out  right  the  first  time  and  by 
minimizing  the  use  of  support  resources. 

The  idea  for  usability  labs  made  its  way 
into  Fortune-class  IS  groups 
from  the  personal  computer 
software  vendor  community, 
which  uses  these  facilities  to 
ensure  that  commercial  prod¬ 
ucts  are  easy  to  set  up,  learn 
and  use.  In  a  nutshell,  such  a 
lab  conducts  usability  tests  in 


which  typical  users  are  observed  performing 
typical  tasks  using  a  given  hardware  or  soft¬ 
ware  product.  Any  difficulties  the  users  have 
learning  or  using  the  product  are  measured, 
noted  and  sent  back  to  developers  for  correc¬ 
tion. 

Usability  testing  is  a  separate  process 
from  merely  testing  for  bugs;  test  subjects 
aren’t  trying  to  crash  the  system.  In  fact,  the 


assumption  is  that  the  application  works 
from  a  technical  point  of  view.  Rather,  us¬ 
ability  tests  are  conducted  to  see  whether 
the  system  makes  sense  from  the  user’s  per¬ 
spective. 

That  perspective  has  been  brought  in  at 
IDS,  where  a  $130,000  usability  lab  put  in 


F.Y.I. 


Laplante  is  a  free-lance  writer 
based  in  Palo  Alto,  Calif. 


American  Airlines'  Janice  James  says  that  Bob  Crandall,  CEO  of  the 
airline,  came  to  visit  the  company's  usability  lab  and  was  so  impressed,  he 
suggested  that  James  start  a  user  group.  She  founded  the  Usability  Lab 
User  Group  in  1991.  Today  it  has  250  members. 

Here  are  the  pertinent  facts: 

First  official  conference  in  August  at  WordPerfect  Corp.  in  Provo,  Utah 
Quarterly  newsletter. 

Directory  that  permits  members  to  contact  one  another  direcdy. 

For  more  information,  contact  James  at  (817)  963-2785. 


place  in  1989  is  ensuring  that  the  company 
will  never  again  repeat  its  “nightmare  sys¬ 
tem”  fiasco,  says  Kay  Chalupnik,  manager  of 
the  usability  lab  at  IDS,  a  Minneapolis-based 
subsidiary  of  American  Express  Co. 

Spend  ’n’  save 

Despite  the  expenses  involved  in  building 
such  facilities  —  costs  can  range  from 
$60,000  to  $200,000  for  the  more  sophisti¬ 
cated  labs  —  the  savings  resulting  from  us¬ 
ability  testing  can  be  substantial.  Studies 
have  indicated  that  each  dollar  spent  early  in 
usability  design  can  save  $100  later,  says 
James  M.  Evans,  an  IS  analyst  at  Prudential 
Services  Co.  who  just  completed  building  a 
usability  lab  for  Prudential  Insurance  Co.  in 
Roseland,  N.J. 

Savings  on  the  development  side  include 
those  stemming  from  “doing  something 
right  the  first  time,”  says  Jeff  Schueler,  pres¬ 
ident  of  Usability  Sciences  Corp.,  an  Irving, 
Texas-based  consulting  firm.  Schueler 
says  an  average  usability  test  run  in  his 
firm’s  lab  will  result  in  70  to  100  recom¬ 
mendations  of  how  the  software  can  be 
improved  from  a  usability  standpoint. 
His  firm  tests  software  usability  in 
six  areas:  installation,  training,  doc¬ 
umentation,  on-line  Help,  interface 
design  and  error  recovery. 

The  payback  for  catching  er¬ 
rors  can  be  significant,  Schueler 
says.  For  companies  that  don’t 
do  usability  testing,  “there  are 
the  additional  training  and 
support  costs  that  a  poorly 
designed  system  will  incur: 
Users  will  take  longer  to  learn 
the  software  and  make  more 
phone  calls  to  the  help  desk  after 
training  is  complete,”  he  says.  Fur¬ 
thermore,  there  is  the  lost  productivity 
when  users  spend  valuable  time  struggling  to 
use  the  system  to  perform  their  day-to-day 
tasks. 

Then  there  is  the  ultimate  system  night¬ 
mare:  having  to  go  back  to  the  drawing  board 
because  an  application  has  been  completely 
rejected  as  unusable. 

Studies  are  currently  un¬ 
der  way  to  quantify  the  sav¬ 
ings  involved  in  usability  test¬ 
ing.  American  Airlines,  which 
opened  its  3,000-sq-ft  usabili¬ 
ty  lab  in  1989,  has  found  that 
catching  a  usability  problem 
early  in  the  design  process 
can  reduce  the  cost  of  feeing  it 
by  60%  to  90%,  according  to 
Continued  on  page  76 
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Dissecting  the  lab 

Usability  labs  can  cost  from  $60,000  to  $200,000.  Here's  what  a  basic  one  contains: 


Two-way  audio  system 

(tlse 


Video  camera 

catches  users' 
reactions. 


Computer  equipment  on  which 
application  runs.  Machine  may  also 
include  logging  software  that  records 


Observers:  Includes  lab 
director  with  psychology 
or  human  factor 
background,  systems 
developers,  users, 
programmer/analysts, 
ort  personnel  and 
usiness  managers. 
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Janice  James,  manager  of  American  Air¬ 
lines’  usability  lab  in  Dallas. 

The  most  basic  usability  lab  setup  in¬ 
volves  two  rooms  connected  by  a  one-way 
mirror.  The  testing  room  contains  the 
computer  equipment  on  which  the  target 
applications  will  run,  a  video  camera  that 
will  capture  the  subject’s  reactions  to  the 
system  and  some  sort  of  two-way  audio 
system  so  that  lab  staffers  in  the  observa¬ 
tion  room  can  communicate  with  subjects 
in  the  test  room.  Observers  may  include 
lab  directors  with  human  factor  or  psy¬ 
chology  backgrounds  working  with  cross¬ 
functional  teams  including  developers, 
programmer/analysts,  users,  support 
personnel  and  business  managers. 

Most  labs  have  two  or  even  three  video 
cameras  so  that  a  user  can  be  videotaped 
from  a  number  of  different  angles.  Sum¬ 
mary  videotapes  can  be  created  using  vid¬ 
eo-editing  facilities  to  combine  highlights 
of  various  tests. 

Logging  software  that  records  key¬ 
strokes  and  measures  lulls  in  keyboard  ac¬ 
tivity  is  helpful  although  not  absolutely 
necessary.  American  Airlines  opened  its 
lab  using  just  a  notepad  and  a  stopwatch. 

The  kinds  of  problems  usability  testing 
uncovers  can  include  cumbersome  or 
counterintuitive  ways  to  perform  basic 
functions,  such  as  the  lengthy  series  of 
screens  and  menus  IDS’  software  had  for 
users  to  change  a  customer’s  address. 

Another  common  problem  is  obscure 
and  jargony  words  or  phrases  used  to  de¬ 
scribe  a  menu  selection.  Documentation 
can  be  unintelligible  or  poorly  indexed, 


and  keystrokes  for  basic  functions  can  be 
inconsistent  from  one  part  of  the  applica¬ 
tion  to  another.  For  example,  pressing  FI 
might  bring  up  on-line  Help  in  one  module 
of  an  application  but  close  a  session  in  an¬ 
other  —  a  usability  no-no.  On  a  more  su¬ 
perficial  level,  the  colors  on  the  screen 
could  be  distasteful  or  jarring. 

“Several  years  ago,  people  were  over¬ 
joyed  simply  if  a  system  worked,”  says 
Jackie  Schrier,  a  senior  research  scientist 
at  the  Bedford,  Mass.-based  American  In¬ 
stitutes  for  Research,  which  performs  us¬ 
ability  consulting.  “Now,  IS  departments 
are  working  at  a  higher  level  and  want  to 
ensure  they  are  maximizing  user  effec¬ 
tiveness.” 

Test  early  and  often 

While  usability  labs  minimize  the  chances 
of  unfriendly  software,  experts  caution 
against  the  notion  that  a  usability  lab  is 
where  finished  software  is  sent  just  prior 
to  release.  They  also  warn  against  equat¬ 
ing  a  high-tech  facility  with  results. 

“The  lab  is  just  a  tool;  what’s  more  im¬ 
portant  is  the  process  through  which  the 
tool  is  used,”  says  Dave  Rinehart,  a  part¬ 
ner  at  consulting  firm  Usability  Systems, 
Inc.  in  Atlanta.  “People  think  that  build¬ 
ing  a  sophisticated  room  that  contains  the 
appropriate  video  and  sound  equipment 
means  they  have  a  usability  lab.  But  if 
they  don’t  have  a  sound  methodology,  it 
won’t  do  any  good.” 

For  example,  improperly  designed 
tests  could  mean  that  an  IS  organization  is 
simply  validating  what  it  already  believes 
about  user  interfaces  instead  of  investi- 


keystrokes. 

gating  what  is  really  happening  in  the  user 
community,  Rinehart  says. 

“Usability  testing  should  begin  as  ear¬ 
ly  as  possible  in  the  development  pro¬ 
cess,”  American  Airlines’  James  says. 
That  way,  developers  can  fix  problems  as 
they  happen  rather  than  having  to  rede¬ 
sign  the  entire  application. 

Tom  D’Onofrio,  a  senior  staff  pro¬ 
gramming  analyst  at  IDS,  first  used  the 
company’s  laboratory  while  designing  a 
new  set  of  integrated,  PC-based  financial 
planning  tools.  Although  some  prelimi¬ 
nary  prototypes  of  the  system  had  been 
built  by  the  programming  team,  the  us¬ 
ability  tests  took  place  fairly  early  in  the 


design  process,  he  says. 

“As  a  result  of  what  we  learned,  we 
went  back  and  did  a  series  of  restructur¬ 
ing  designs  to  the  system,  says  D’Onofrio, 
who  feels  that  “balanced”  use  of  the  lab 

—  falling  somewhere  between  a  free-for- 
all  brainstorming  session  and  simply  ask¬ 
ing  users  for  feedback  on  specific  screens 

—  is  the  most  helpful  approach. 

James  says  she  tries  to  bring  new  soft¬ 
ware  products  into  her  American  Airlines 
lab  at  least  four  times  during  a  develop¬ 
ment  cycle: 

•  In  the  design  phase,  after  a  user’s  needs 
analysis  has  been  done  but  before  coding 
has  commenced. 

•  After  the  application  has  been  proto¬ 
typed. 

•  During  alpha  testing. 

•  When  it’s  time  for  a  beta  release. 

“Early  design  walk-throughs  allow  us¬ 
ers  to  look  at  screen  designs  in  order  to 
check  the  work-flow  logic  and  make  sure 
that  menu  terminology  makes  sense,” 
James  says.  “You  can  get  quite  a  bit  of 
valuable  feedback  before  any  actual  cod¬ 
ing  has  begun.” 

Prudential  Services’  Evans  agrees. 
“Bringing  an  application  into  the  lab  at 
the  end  of  the  development  cycle  is  usual¬ 
ly  too  late,”  he  says.  He  adds  that  al¬ 
though  testing  at  the  end  of  the  cycle  is 
better  than  not  testing  at  all,  usability  ex¬ 
perts  should  be  involved  from  the  mo¬ 
ment  a  new  application  idea  is  conceived. 

According  to  Evans,  a  great  deal  of  up¬ 
front  work  must  be  done  before  an  appli¬ 
cation  is  brought  into  the  lab.  Even  before 
programmers  get  involved,  analysts 
should  sit  down  with  end  users  and  break 
down  the  things  users  do  (e.g.,  filing  an  in¬ 
surance  claim)  into  a  series  of  tasks. 

They  should  then  design  successive 
screens  that  take  into  account  issues  such 
as  the  order  of  the  tasks,  color  combina¬ 
tions  and  the  objects  or  choices  that  will 
be  displayed  to  the  user  at  any  given  time. 

“Once  you  have  a  fairly  robust  proto¬ 
type  that  shows  how  screens  will  appear 
and  in  what  sequence,  you  are  ready  to 
bring  users  into  the  lab  for  the  first  time,” 
Evans  says.  At  this  point,  actual  coding  of 
behind-the-scenes  processing  or  func¬ 
tionality  hasn’t  yet  begun;  analysts  are 
still  determining  key  work-flow  issues. 
Only  after  those  issues  are  determined 
does  programming  of  application  func¬ 
tionality  begin. 

Simulating  the  real  world 

Usability  experts  say  the  tests  run  in  a  lab 
should  mirror  the  real  working  world.  For 
example,  if  a  new  insurance  claims  pro¬ 
cessing  system  is  being  tested,  users 
Conti  n  ued  on  page  80 


Every  move  you  make,  they’ll  be  watchingyou 


hat  do  usability  experts  watch  for  when  conduct¬ 
ing  a  test?  Everything. 

They  note  all  the  following  evidence  during 
the  two  to  three  hours  users  spend  in  the  lab: 
verbal  comments,  facial  expressions,  the  time  it 
takes  to  complete  a  specific  task,  the  errors  made  and  the 
number  of  times  the  user  has  to  refer  to  documentation. 

Don  Ballman,  manager  of  the  usability  lab  at  Mead  Data 
Central,  looks  for  the  number  and  frequency  of  errors  and  for 
excessive  “dwell  time”  —  when  users  are  uncertain  how  to 
proceed.  But  a  certain  number  of  errors  and  a  certain  amount 
of  hesitation  is  normal,  experts  say. 

“It’s  important  to  look  for  changes  to  errors  made  over 
time,”  explains  Ballman,  who  says  you  have  to 
assume  users  will  make  some  mistakes  on  an 
unfamiliar  system.  “But  if  they  keep  making 
mistakes. .  .you’ve  got  a  problem.” 

Verbalization  is  instructive,  as  is  after-the- 
fact  analysis.  Ballman  will  often  divide  a  test 
into  two  parts:  The  user  will  spend  the  first 
hour  at  the  keyboard  going  through  the  tests; 
during  the  second  hour,  the  subject  will  review 
the  videotape  of  his  progress. 

“Things  might  click  in  retrospect,  or  a  sub¬ 
ject  will  understand  why  he  or  she  didn’t  get 
something  the  first  time  around,”  Ballman 
says.  These  after-the-fact  qualitative  com¬ 
ments  are  extremely  valuable,  not  only  for  fig¬ 
uring  out  what  is  wrong  with  the  system  but  also  for  realizing 
what  is  right  and  getting  ideas  for  fixing  the  problems. 

“We  look  for  things  such  as  the  number  of  times  a  particu¬ 
lar  error  occurred  and  how  many  users  had  that  problem,” 
American  Airlines’  James  says.  A  telephone  hookup  to  a  simu¬ 
lated  “help  desk,”  actually  someone  in  the  observation  room 
who  understands  the  product  being  tested,  can  also  be  useful. 
This  support  interaction  can  give  an  indication  of  how  often 
the  person  will  be  forced  to  ask  for  help  when  using  the  system 
and  can  point  out  trouble  areas. 

Usability  Systems’  Rinehart  says  it  can  also  be  instructive 
to  take  away  documentation  and  let  users  struggle  through  a 
piece  of  software  on  their  own.  “By  letting  users  struggle  and 


seeing  if  they  can  figure  it  out  on  their  own,  we  can  sometimes 
decide  whether  we  need  an  additional  prompt  or  a  special  sec¬ 
tion  in  the  documentation,”  Rinehart  says. 

Choosing  Joe  Typical  User 

Experts  caution  that  selecting  whom  to  bring  into  the  lab  to 
perform  the  tests  is  an  important  consideration. 

“The  common  way  in  the  past  was  to  say,  ‘Let’s  have  Joe 
use  the  system  —  he’s  been  working  on  it  for  five  years  and 
knows  it  inside  and  out,’  ”  Prudential  Services’  Evans  says. 
“But  that  inside  knowledge  is  precisely  why  Joe  shouldn’t  be  a 
test  subject:  He  isn’t  the  average  user.” 

It  is  critical  to  figure  out  who  the  typical  user  will  be  and  to 
get  an  adequate  sampling,  Evans  says.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  the  actual  user  population  might  be  a 
combination  of  computer  novices  and  experi¬ 
enced  users. 

Evans  recommends  a  bare  minimum  of  four 
test  cases;  the  best  results  come  from  having  8 
to  10  users.  “After  10  people,  you  tend  to  get 
diminishing  returns,”  he  says.  “You’ll  still 
catch  problems,  but  95%  of  your  usability  is¬ 
sues  will  have  been  flagged  already.” 

Ballman  says  there  are  two  important  con¬ 
siderations  to  take  into  account  before  bringing 
a  user  into  the  lab:  the  user’s  existing  business 
knowledge  and  computer  skills  and  the  envi¬ 
ronment  in  which  the  software  will  be  used. 

This  second  point  is  key  because  while  difficult  to  do  in  a 
lab,  simulating  the  workplace  is  essential,  Ballman  says. 

“The  phone  goes  off,  the  secretary  comes  in,  a  meeting  is 
called,  and  work  gets  interrupted  all  the  time  in  the  real 
world,”  Ballman  says.  “A  significant  part  of  usability  is  how 
well  a  piece  of  software  can  be  used  in  this  type  of  environ¬ 
ment.  For  example,  if  you’ve  been  interrupted,  how  easy  is  it 
to  figure  out  where  you  were  and  what  you  were  doing?” 

Evans  says  it’s  important  to  put  participants  at  ease  before 
testing  begins.  “You  need  to  emphasize  that  you  are  testing 
the  software,  not  them,”  he  says.  “They  need  to  know  you  are 
consulting  with  them  because  they  are  the  experts  and  you 
value  their  opinion.” 
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Or;  How  Building  With 
AT&T  SYSTIMAX  SCS  Builds  Up 
Integration  Of  Information  Networks. 

AT&T  SYSTIMAX®  Structured  Cabling  Systems 
provide  maximum  integration  to  satisfy  your 
networking  needs.  Floor-to-floor  or  building-to- 
building.  Allowing  access  to  voice,  data  and 
video  anywhere,  anytime.  Linking  diverse  factory 
processes  and  equipment.  And  creating  intelligent 
buildings  by  enabling  information  sharing  among 
systems  like  energy  management  and  security 
SYSTIMAX  SCS’  open  architectures  will  support 
today’s  multi-vendor  systems  and  future  technol¬ 
ogies  and  applications.  To  learn  more  about 
SYSTIMAX  SCS  and  our  association  with  Honeywell, 
call  AT&T  Network  Cable  Systems  at  1  800  344-0223, 
ext.  2045. 
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should  attempt  to  go  through  every  stage 
of  filing  a  claim,  just  as  they  would  if  they 
were  sitting  at  their  desks.  In  certain 
cases,  they  are  asked  to  bring  along  actual 
claims  paperwork  from  their  desks. 

Often,  usability  staff  members  will  be 
aware  in  advance  that  certain  aspects  of 
the  application  are  questionable;  they  will 
then  design  tests  specifically  to  confirm  or 
deny  their  suspicions. 

“For  example,  in  one  application,  we 
suspected  that  the  phrasing  used  in  the 
menus  was  too  jar gony,”  James  says. 

The  phrase  “Flight  Monitor”  was  the 
title  assigned  to  one  pull-down  menu  that 
allowed  users  to  check  whether  a  given 
flight  was  on  schedule.  “When  our  users 
stumbled  over  that  particular  phrase,  we 


knew  our  suspicions  were  correct,”  she 
says.  The  phrase  was  subsequently 
changed  to  “Arrival  and  Departure 
Times.” 

At  Mead  Data  Central,  the  maker  of 
Nexis  and  Lexis  on-line  database  prod¬ 
ucts,  setting  quantifiable  usability  goals  is 
just  as  important  as  making  sure  the  simu¬ 
lation  is  based  on  the  way  users  really 
work.  For  each  product  tested,  develop¬ 
ers,  users,  support  personnel  and  anyone 
else  involved  in  a  particular  project  are 
asked  to  contribute  to  a  “usability  certifi¬ 
cation,”  such  as  reducing  training  time  by 
50%  or  reducing  help  desk  calls  by  30%, 
says  Don  Ballman,  manager  of  the  usabili¬ 
ty  lab  at  Mead  Data. 

“This  way,  we  have  specific  objectives 
in  mind  throughout  the  development  pro¬ 


cess,”  Ballman  says. 

Mead  Data’s  lab  has  been  in  operation 
since  1989  and  tests  all  internally  devel¬ 
oped  software. 

Ballman  says  more  organizations  are 
including  usability  experts  in  the  develop¬ 
ment  process  because  they  finally  per¬ 
ceive  that  understanding  what  the  user 
wants  is  more  essential  than  bolting  on 
additional  bells  and  whistles  at  the  end  of 
the  cycle.  James  estimates  that  there  are 
currently  about  300  labs  in  operation. 

“People  are  realizing  that  usability  is 
much  more  than  just  a  pretty  face,”  Ball- 
man  says.  “In  the  past,  it  was  assumed 
that  because  people  can  learn,  it’s  easier 
for  them  to  adapt  to  a  system  than  for  the 
system  to  adapt  to  them.  At  the  usability 
lab,  we  have  the  opposite  premise.”  • 


Developer 

angst 

One  of  the  most  critical  as¬ 
pects  to  the  success  of  a 
usability  lab  is  that  IS  de¬ 
velopers  “buy  into”  the 
process.  After  all,  it 
doesn’t  do  any  good  to  discover 
problems  in  a  piece  of  software  if  the 
programmers  refuse  to  acknowl¬ 
edge  the  validity  of  the  findings. 

“There  is  a  natural  resistance  to 
someone  not  familiar  with  the  pro¬ 
cess,”  says  American  Airlines’ 
James,  who  adds  that  most  develop¬ 
ers  are  usually  under  a  tight  dead¬ 
line  and  can  resent  any  interference 
with  getting  a  product  out  the  door. 
Once  they  are  brought  into  the  lab 
and  can  observe  users  struggling, 
she  says,  that  resistance  usually 
melts. 

“As  a  generative  device  for  get¬ 
ting  ideas  from  users,  it  works  well,” 
IDS  analyst  Tom  D’Onofrio  says. 

The  IDS  usability  lab  recently 
ran  a  series  of  usability  tests  on  pro¬ 
totype  pen-based  systems,  which 
are  expected  to  enhance  the  produc¬ 
tivity  of  IDS  representatives,  who 
are  often  at  customer  offices,  homes 
or  even  outdoors  when  they  take 
down  critical  data. 

IDS  brought  in  IBM  —  its  cho¬ 
sen  pen-based  vendor  —  and  inter¬ 
nal  developers  to  see  how  users  re¬ 
acted  to  screen  color,  readability 
and  other  issues  involved  in  pen  in¬ 
put. 

“Once  vendors  and  developers 
see  actual  users  struggling,  they  be¬ 
come  true  believers,”  IDS’  Chalup- 
nik  says. 

“We  encourage  the  developers  to 
come  in  and  observe  the  tests  as 
much  as  possible,”  says  Prudential 
Services’  Evans,  who  notes  that  the 
Prudential  lab  was  soundproofed  for 
this  very  reason.  “Developers  are 
possessive  of  their  efforts  and  tend 
to  get  a  little  verbal  if  they  see  some¬ 
one  having  a  problem.” 

D’Onofrio  agrees.  “You  really 
want  to  jump  in  and  explain,”  he 
says. 

But  because  the  success  of  a  us¬ 
ability  lab  depends  on  its  providing 
developers  with  an  objective  and  bal¬ 
anced  “reality  check,”  indepen¬ 
dence  is  critical. 

If  the  lab  is  too  closely  aligned 
with  IS,  there  can  be  subtle  but  di¬ 
sastrous  biases  built  into  the  testing 
process,  especially  when  the  sys¬ 
tems  staff  is  under  pressure  to  deliv¬ 
er  projects  on  time  and  on  budget. 

Having  a  lab  that  strikes  a  bal¬ 
ance  between  the  user  community 
and  IS  is  therefore  essential,  Chalup- 
nik  says,  adding  that  she  must  con¬ 
stantly  remind  developers  reviewing 
the  results  of  a  particular  usability 
test  where  their  responsibilities  lie. 

“My  job,  in  effect,  is  to  keep  ask¬ 
ing,  ‘Well,  what  did  your  user  say?' 
when  a  developer  balks  at  a  conclu¬ 
sion,”  Chalupnik  says.  “If  neces¬ 
sary,  I’ll  replay  the  videotape  until 
they  get  the  point.” 
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They  calculated  that  a  100% 
increase  in  business  needed  a  900% 
increase  in  productivity. 


Lynn  L.  Wells 
Document  Management  Representative 


When  a  major  health  insurer  suddenly  doubled  its  customer 
base,  their  MIS  department  quickly  predicted  disaster.  The 
company’s  in-house  document  publishing  system  was  already 
overloaded.  They  had  to  drastically  cut  the  time  it  took  to 
produce  vital  documents  or  risk  the  company’s  reputation  for 
customer  service.  That’s  when  they  called  Lynn  Wells  and 
the  Xerox  team. 

Working  together,  they  saw  that  merely  upgrading  equipment 
to  add  capacity  was  not  the  solution.  So  they  took  a  fresh 
approach  and  completely  redesigned  the  company’s  document 
publishing  processes.  Carefully  building  on  existing  systems, 
they  integrated  Xerox  workstations,  software,  scanners  and 
laser  printers  to  create  a  custom  publishing  network. 


Benefit  booklets  that  once  took  forty-five  days  to  publish 
now  take  less  than  five,  a  900%  increase  in  productivity. 
MICR-encoded  checks  and  claims  explanations  are  being 
printed  and  mailed  together,  saving  $350,000  a  year 
in  postage.  And  forms  are  now  created  electronically,  on 
demand,  reducing  costs  by  30%. 

If  saving  time,  money  and  customers  is  your  idea  of  a 
productive  partnership,  let  us  help  you  put  it  together. 

Call  1- 800-TEAM -XRX,  ext.  147G. 


Xerox 

The  Document  Company 
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IN  BRIEF 

Having  it 
both  ways 

■  It’s  a  data  center.  It’s  a 
trading  floor.  It’s  a  data  cen¬ 
ter  and  a  trading  floor  — 
and  the  first  of  its  kind,  ac¬ 
cording  to  executives  at  the 
Boston  Stock  Exchange. 
The  planned  autumn  move 
of  the  exchange’s  downtown 
Boston  data  and  communica¬ 
tions  center  to  a  new  subur¬ 
ban  facility  is  aimed  at  gar¬ 
nering  greater  space  at  a 
lesser  cost,  one  executive 
said  —  and  more:  The  10,000 
sq-ft  space  is  being  designed 
to  serve  as  an  emergency 
backup  trading  floor. 

■  Ernest  Waller  was  re¬ 
cently  ensconced  at  Florida- 
Bank  as  the  Jacksonville, 
Fla.-based  federal  savings 
bank’s  assistant  vice  presi¬ 
dent  and  manager  of  informa¬ 
tion  systems.  Before  taking 
this  position,  Waller  served  as 
assistant  vice  president  of 
telecommunications  at  Flori¬ 
da  National  Bank,  also  based 
in  Jacksonville. 

■  This  Thursday  is  the 
scheduled  opening  day  for 
Metropolitan  Life  Insur¬ 
ance  Co.’s  new  computer 
center  in  Rensselaer,  N.Y. 
The  212,000  sq-ft  facility, 
which  takes  over  from  the 
company’s  current  New 
York-based  data  center  and 
will  house  systems  and  soft¬ 
ware  development  laborato¬ 
ries  as  well,  will  start  out  with 
100  to  125  employees  and 
staff  up  to  some  225  over  the 
next  year.  It  also  brings  two 
particular  strengths  to  Met 
Life’s  IS:  dedicated  disaster 
recovery  capability  to  sup¬ 
port  the  firm’s  three  other 
data  centers  in  Pennsylvania, 
Kansas  and  South  Carolina, 
and  proximity  to  a  wealth  of 
colleges  and  universities  apt 
to  provide  a  broad  pool  of 
technical  talent. 

■  The  Federal  National 
Mortgage  Association, 
better  known  as  Fannie 
Mae,  elected  Barbara  B. 

Lang  to  the  post  of  vice 
president  of  its  corporate  IS 
division.  Lang,  a  27-year 
IBM  veteran,  will  manage  the 
day-to-day  administrative 
and  control  functions  of  the 
600-person  department  and 
create  systems  aimed  at  plac¬ 
ing  the  latest  technologies  at 
Fannie  Mae’s  service. 


Treasury  Department’s  wild  ride 


IS  personnel  wrestle  with  massive  10-year,  $850  million  network  procurement  plan 


BY  GARY  H.  ANTHES 

CW  STAFF 


The  U.S.  Department  of  the 
Treasury  is  facing  a  manage¬ 
ment  challenge  about  as 
daunting  as  one  could  imag¬ 
ine:  a  10-year,  $850  million 
project  to  recast  its  communications 
systems,  committing  to  a  vendor  part¬ 
nership  that  will  endure  long  after  the 
technology  originally  chosen  has  be¬ 
come  obsolete. 

And,  just  to  make  the  exercise  a  lit¬ 
tle  more  interesting,  those  man¬ 
aging  the  huge  deal  have  42  dif¬ 
ferent  constituencies  to 
satisfy:  executive  manage¬ 
ment,  systems  manage¬ 
ment  and  users  at  each 
of  14  Treasury  bureaus, 
including  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service  (IRS), 
the  U.S.  Customs  Ser¬ 
vice,  the  U.S.  Mint  and 
the  Secret  Service. 

“I  worry  about  it  a 
lot,”  says  Steven  W. 

Broadbent,  the  Trea¬ 
sury  Department’s  depu¬ 
ty  assistant  secretary  for 
information  systems.  “I 
worry  about  the  complexity 
of  Treasury  and  the  missions 
we’re  responsible  for.  We  have 
everything  from  law  enforce¬ 
ment  to  financing  the  public  debt 
and  a  heck  of  a  lot  in  between,  and 
we’re  trying  to  meet  those  mission 
needs  with  a  single  network  program.” 

Nevertheless,  outside  observers  say 
the  agency  has  taken  extraordinary 
pains  to  minimize  the  project’s  inherent 
risks  and  has  put  together  a  procure¬ 
ment  plan  that  could  become  a  model 
for  other  large  systems  projects  in  the 
government. 

The  Treasury  Department,  which 


will  spend  $2.2  billion  on  IS  this  year,  is 
now  soliciting  bids  for  the  design,  im¬ 
plementation  and  operation  of  a  depart¬ 
mentwide  communications  system, 
which  will  act  as  a  utility  to  provide 
voice  and  data  services  to  the  bureaus. 

The  system  will  be  augmented  by 
the  agency’s  ex¬ 
isting  Federal 
Telecommuni-  f 


cations  System  2000  (FTS-2000)  ar¬ 
rangement  with  Sprint  Corp.  (see  story 
page  82). 

Called  the  Treasury  Communica¬ 
tions  System  (TCS),  it  will  succeed  the 
Consolidated  Data  Network  now  man¬ 
aged  by  Computer  Sciences  Corp. 

“They  are  one  of  the  few  —  maybe 
10  —  government  agencies  or  com¬ 


mercial  enterprises  to  have  taken  a 
step  back  and  looked  at  all  the  elements 
of  technology  —  networking,  applica¬ 
tions,  databases  and  so  forth  —  and  set 
up  a  strategic  plan  for  all  of  them,”  says 
Francis  Dramis,  chairman  and  chief  ex¬ 
ecutive  officer  of  Fairfax,  Va.-based 
Network  Management,  Inc. 

The  TCS  procurement  moves 
away  from  the  practice  of  issuing 
hundreds  of  pages  of  detailed 
hardware  and  software  specifi¬ 
cations,  many  of  which  are  ob¬ 
solete  by  the  time  the  vendor 
delivers  the  goods. 

Instead,  the  TCS  request  for 
proposals  (RFP)  lays  out  func¬ 
tional  requirements  and  asks 
vendors  to  come  up  with  solu¬ 
tions. 

“It’s  an  extremely  open- 
ended,  flexible  structure,” 
says  Warren  H.  Suss,  presi¬ 
dent  of  Warren  H.  Suss 
Associates,  a  federal 
market  consultancy  that 
is  based  in  Jenkintown, 
Pa.  “This  is  where  the 
government  has  been  try¬ 
ing  to  get  to  in  its  acquisi¬ 
tion  process.  This  is  in 
some  ways  a  model  pro¬ 
curement.” 

While  that  approach 
has  much  merit,  it  also 
puts  a  significant  burden 
on  the  procuring  agency, 
steven  Turk  says  Larry  Seidel,  vice 
president  and  head  of  ci¬ 
vilian  government  programs  at  Ameri¬ 
can  Management  Systems,  Inc.  in  Ar¬ 
lington,  Va. 

Evaluating  a  range  of  alternatives 
and  gauging  their  price/quality  trade¬ 
offs,  Seidel  said,  is  “much  more  difficult 
than  just  going  down  a  checklist  and 
saying,  ‘Does  it  meet  the  spec?’  ” 

Continued  on  page  82 


WANTED:  Systems  provider 


The  Treasury  Department’s  briefcase-busting 
RFP  —  the  table  of  contents  alone  runs  28 
pages  —  contains  provisions  likely  to  make  bid¬ 
ders  on  the  $850  million  information  systems 
overhaul  sit  up  and  take  notice. 

And  Treasury  hopes  those  terms  will  keep  the  winner 
—  most  likely  a  systems  integrator  teamed  with  a  tele¬ 
communications  carrier  and  a  gaggle  of  subcontractors 
—  on  the  tip  of  its  technological  toes  for  all  10  years  of  the 
resulting  contract. 

The  RFP  contains  a  “technology  refreshment”  clause, 
directing  the  contractor  to  propose  “enhancements” 
aimed  at  lowering  costs,  improving  service,  adding  func¬ 
tionality  and  boosting  reliability  of  the  network.  The  gov¬ 
ernment  reserves  the  right  to  demand  demonstrations  of 
the  enhancements  and  to  reject  them  for  any  reason. 

In  return,  the  contract  for  the  Treasury  Communica¬ 
tions  System  will  contain  an  incentive  program  that  re¬ 
bates  to  the  contractor  fees  based  on  cost  savings  and 


other  improvements  made. 

Each  year,  Treasury  will  put  funds  in  a  kitty  expected 
to  be  between  1%  and  3%  of  the  estimated  annual  con¬ 
tract  price.  Payout  of  the  pool  depends  on  contractor  per¬ 
formance  in  three  basic  areas: 

•  Contractor  responsiveness:  customer  satisfaction, 
user  support,  maintenance  effectiveness  and  13  other 
subcategories. 

•  Network  performance:  network  delay,  availability 
and  mean  time  to  restore. 

•  Cost  management:  based  on  an  index  that  compares 
contractor  prices  with  comparable  commercial  services. 

“In  the  traditional  government  contract,  the  only  way 
the  contractor  can  make  money  is  to  sell  us  something  — 
a  new  service,  a  new  box,”  says  Steven  W.  Broadbent, 
deputy  assistant  secretary  for  IS.  “Here,  if  the  contractor 
works  smarter,  we  will  give  them  a  bonus  on  an  annual  ba- 
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Data  centers  get  the  halon  out  of  there 

But  managers  trying  to  replace  the  fire  retardant  are  discovering  the  alternatives  aren ’t  so  hot 


BY  GARY  H.  ANTHES 

CW  STAFF 


Halon ’s  days  may  be  numbered, 
but  users  are  far  from  united  in 
their  search  for  a  replacement 
for  the  computer  room  fire-fight¬ 
ing  chemical. 

“Some  compa¬ 
nies  are  saying, 

‘I’ll  just  wait  until 
the  manufacturer 
comes  and  sells 
me  an  alterna¬ 
tive,’  but  that 
may  not  happen,” 
said  Thomas  Cor¬ 
tina,  executive  di¬ 
rector  of  the  Ha¬ 
lon  Alternatives 
Research  Corp. 

“None  of  the  can¬ 
didate  agents  right  now  is  a  defi¬ 
nite  winner.” 

Du  Pont  Co.,  the  largest  pro¬ 
ducer  of  halon,  recently  said  it 
will  stop  production  of  the  con¬ 
troversial  gas  by  the  end  of  1993 
—  one  year  earlier  than  it  had 
previously  promised.  The  firm 


simultaneously  announced  the 
availability  of  FE-13,  a  halon  al¬ 
ternative  [CW,  July  20]. 

But  the  new  halon-like  alter¬ 
natives  are  far  from  perfect.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  fire  protection  ex¬ 
perts,  drawbacks  include  high 
price,  toxicity,  poor  perfor¬ 
mance  and  risk  of 
environmental 
damage,  not  to 
mention  unper¬ 
fected  delivery 
systems. 

Stan  Slonski, 
product  manager 
for  fire  suppres¬ 
sion  systems  at 
Kidde-Fenwal, 
Inc.  in  Ashland, 
Mass.,  said  halon 
systems  convert¬ 
ed  to  FE-13  use  could  retain 
their  fire-detection  components 
—  typically  about  half  of  the  sys¬ 
tem’s  overall  cost. 

However,  Slonski  added,  the 
conversion  would  require  com¬ 
pletely  new  storage  tanks  and 
delivery  components  —  parts 


that  cost  about  three  times  as 
much  as  the  halon  equivalent. 

A  halon  system  with  automat¬ 
ic  sprinklers  for  backup  will  re¬ 
main  in  place  at  the  Washington, 
D.C.-based  Smithsonian  Institu¬ 
tion’s  main  data  center,  fire  pro¬ 
tection  engineer  Robert  Wilson 
said. 

Any  new  systems,  Wilson 
added,  will  use  sprinklers  only 
until  a  good  halon  alternative  is 
found. 

Two  choices 

In  fact,  Cortina  said,  most  users 
are  showing  one  of  two  respons¬ 
es  to  the  federal  moratorium  on 
the  production  of  halons  and 
chlorofluorocarbons,  which  de¬ 
plete  the  Earth’s  protective 
ozone  layer:  either  doing  nothing 
or  falling  back  on  tried-and-true 
means  of  protection  such  as 
automatic  sprinklers  and  carbon- 
dioxide  systems. 

According  to  Paul  Harris, 
sales  vice  president  at  Chicago- 
based  Ascoa  Fire  Systems,  com¬ 
panies  including  The  Boeing  Co., 


Ford  Motor  Co.,  General  Motors 
Corp.  and  Chrysler  Corp.  are  ac¬ 
tively  phasing  out  their  halon 
systems  in  favor  of  water  sprin¬ 
klers  and/or  carbon  dioxide  sys¬ 
tems. 

Harris  said  the  companies  are 
worried  about  accidental  dis- 


According 

TO  fire  protec¬ 
tion  experts, 
drawbacks  to  halon  al¬ 
ternatives  include 
high  price,  toxicity, 
poor  performance  and 
risk  of  environmental 
damage. 


charges  and  the  possibility  that 
the  government  could  levy  a  stiff 
user  tax  on  halon.  A  current 
sales  tax  on  halon  of  25  cents  per 
pound  will  jump  to  $26.50  on 
Jan.  1,1994. 


Treasury  Department’s 
wild  procurement  ride 


CONTINUED  FROM  PAGE  81 

In  addition  to  giving  vendors 
more  freedom  to  craft  their  own 
approaches,  the  RFP  makes 
funds  available  each  year  to  re¬ 
ward  superior  vendor  perfor¬ 
mance  (see  story  page  81). 

“We’ll  be  constantly  chal¬ 
lenging  the  integrator  to  do  busi¬ 
ness  more  efficiently  and  effec¬ 
tively,”  says  James  J.  Flyzik, 


director  of  Treasury’s  Office  of 
Telecommunications  Manage¬ 
ment. 

If  the  vendor  “can  demon¬ 
strate  ways  to  save  the  govern¬ 
ment  money  on  a  cost-per-pack- 
et  or  cost-per-user  or  some 
other  basis,  we’ll  return  some  of 
those  savings,”  he  says. 

Not  all  of  the  agency’s  chal¬ 


lenges  are  associated  with  selec¬ 
tion  and  management  of  a  ven¬ 
dor.  Most  of  Treasury’s 
163,000  employees  are  likely  to 
be  touched  by  TCS  in  some  way, 
and  managers  and  users  in  the 
various  bureaus  have  vastly  dif¬ 
ferent  requirements. 

Andrew  P.  Snow, 
a  vice  president  at 
Network  Manage¬ 
ment,  which  helped 
Treasury  prepare  its 
RFP,  says  TCS  will 
have  to  satisfy  three 
groups  at  each  bu¬ 
reau. 

“Top  executives 
look  for  effective¬ 
ness  in  meeting  the 
agency’s  mission,” 
he  notes.  “Systems 
managers  look  for 
efficiency.  And  users  are  selfish; 
they  just  want  to  get  the  job 
done.” 

Forging  a  consensus  among 
these  three  groups  is  no  simple 
task,  Snow  says. 

“Like  all  common  user  net¬ 
works,  it’s  very  important  to  win 
the  hearts  and  souls  of  users.  But 
no  one  wants  to  be  the  sacrificial 
lamb  for  the  greater  good;  no 
one  wants  to  relinquish  control,” 
he  explains. 

Not  all  aboard 

Nevertheless,  Snow  reports  suc¬ 
cess  so  far,  in  part  because  Trea¬ 
sury  management  held  hundreds 
of  interviews  with  users  and 
their  managers  during  the  three 
years  spent  developing  the  re¬ 
quirements  that  led  to  the  RFP. 

“People  are  pretty  much 
on  board,”  Broadbent  agrees, 
“but  IT  admit  we  don’t  have 


total  consensus.” 

Broadbent  says  his  staff  told 
the  bureaus  that  they  could  avoid 
the  headaches  of  managing  their 
own  networks  by  signing  on  to 
TCS  as  a  utility. 

In  addition,  Broadbent  says 
he  enticed  the  bureaus  —  espe¬ 
cially  the  smaller 
ones  —  with  the 
promise  of  better 
prices  and  more  ser¬ 
vices  than  they  could 
effectively  buy  on 
their  own. 

Shackled 

Despite  all  the  effort 
that  has  gone  into 
defining  require¬ 
ments,  building  a 
consensus  and  struc¬ 
turing  a  deal  calcu¬ 
lated  to  lead  the  vendor  down 
the  right  path,  Broadbent  says 
he  still  feels  handicapped  by  fed¬ 
eral  procurement  regulations 
that  say  bid  evaluation  criteria 
must  be  objective  and  precise. 

“For  me,  developing  relation¬ 
ships  is  what  defines  the  success 
of  the  program,  not  looking  at 
who  brings  the  best  networking 
architecture  to  the  table,  be¬ 
cause  by  the  time  we  get  to  Year 
5,  whatever  was  bid  will  proba¬ 
bly  not  be  in  place  anymore,” 
Broadbent  says.  “What  I’d  do 
differently  if  I  didn’t  have  all 
these  procurement  regulations 
is  put  a  lot  [of  emphasis]  on  how 
comfortable  I  feel  based  on  the 
future  relationship.  ’  ’ 

Broadbent  adds,  “Are  we  try¬ 
ing  to  do  too  much?  I’m  con¬ 
vinced  we’re  on  the  right  path, 
but  until  we  get  there,  we  won’t 
know.” 


Treasury  Communications  System 
(TCS)  at  a  glance 


In  the  next  decade,  the  U.S.  Treasury  Department 
plans  a  massive  network  overhaul 


What  and  when... 

Now 

•  50,000  users  at  3,700  worldwide  locations. 

•  Network  traffic  5.7G  bytes  a  day. 

a  |  |  IT  |  & 

By  year  2000: 

•  400,  (XX)  users. 

WJ1 

•  Network  traffic  700G  bytes  a  day. 

...and  how 

The  Treasury  Department  environment 

•  Proliferation  of  bureau-based  LANs. 

•  Move  to  client/server  computing. 

•  Huge  growth  in  file  transfer  applications,  driven  by  new  tax 
systems. 

•  Explosion  in  laptop  computers  to  serve  10,000  users  who  will 
require  dial  access  to  TCS. 

•  Growth  in  imaging  applications  for  law  enforcement. 

The  TCS  internetwork  will  consist  of  three  logical  pieces: 

•  A  private  subnetwork  dedicated  to  the  Treasury’s  use. 

•  An  FTS200  services  subnetwork. 

•  A  commercial  services  subnetwork  offering  third-party  services. 

Sourer  U.S  Department  of  the  Treasury  CW  Chart  Michael  Siggins 


Broadbent  cor¬ 
rals  IS  for  Treasury 
Department 


BOOK  REVIEWS 


Flexibility:  The 
future  of  business 


The  Virtual  Corporation 

By  William  Davidow 
and  Michael  Malone 
Ha  rperColl  ins  Publ  ishers, 
$23.00 

Imagine  a  huge  business  enter¬ 
prise  where  there  are  no  middle 
managers;  workers’  job  descrip¬ 
tions  are  intentionally  vague  and 
their  daily  activities  are  subject 
to  constant  change;  and  each 
day’s  products  are  individually 
customized  in  response  to  the  or¬ 
ders  placed  the  day  before. 

That  is  a  rough  picture  of  the 
“virtual  corporation”  as  set 
forth  in  this  well- written,  em¬ 
phatically  argued  book.  The  au¬ 
thors  describe  virtual  products 
as  those  produced  and  custom¬ 
ized  more-or-less  instantaneous¬ 
ly  in  response  to  specific  custom¬ 
er  demands.  They  also  describe 
the  radical  restructuring  neces¬ 
sary  for  most  American  busi¬ 
nesses  to  produce  virtual  prod¬ 
ucts.  The  authors  assert  that 
such  change  will  dictate  the  suc¬ 
cess  of  U.S.  firms  in  the  very 
near  future. 

Not  surprisingly,  the  enabling 
force  behind  all  of  this  change  is 
the  dramatic  rise  of  information 
processing  power.  The  Virtual 
Corporation  cites  just-in-time 
inventory  control,  electronic 
data  interchange  and  other  tech¬ 
nologies  as  contributors  to  the 
advent  of  the  new,  flexible  struc¬ 
ture  of  future  businesses. 

The  book  challenges  informa¬ 
tion  systems  managers  to  think 
of  their  role  in  business  re-engi¬ 
neering  as  a  never-ending  pro¬ 
cess. 


Turn  Signals  are  the  Facial 
Expressions  of  Automobiles 
By  Donald  Norman 
Addison-  Wesley  Publ ish i  ng 
Co.,  $21.95 

If  you  think  about  information 
systems  all  day  long,  why  go 
home  and  read  a  book  about  IS? 
Give  yourself  a  break  and  flip 
through  Turn  Signals. 

The  book  is  a  sharp,  humor¬ 
ous  critique  of  the  follies  of  de¬ 
sign  that  surround  us  in  every¬ 
day  life.  (Do  you  accidentally 
turn  on  the  stereo  instead  of  the 
VCR  or  television  because  you 
have  three  remote  control  units 
scattered  in  the  living  room?) 
The  relevance  to  IS  is  this:  Ap¬ 
plications  and  systems  designers 
will  find  that  Turn  Signals  chal¬ 
lenges  their  empathy  for  the 
needs  of  end  users. 

Turn  Signals  is  a  loose  col¬ 
lection  of  the  author’s  thoughts 
on  a  variety  of  topics.  IS  manag¬ 
ers  who  want  a  useful  book  with¬ 
out  all  the  network  protocol  ac¬ 
ronyms  should  take  a  look. 

Reviews  by  Derek  Slater 
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Attitudes  still  a  barrier  for  the  disabled 

Job  seekers  with  disabilities  hope  legislation  will  make  a  dijference ,  but  they  aren’t  betting  on  it 


BY  ALICE  LAPLANTE 

SPECIAL  TO  CW 

Blindness  did  not  pre¬ 
vent  programmer  Dan 
TeVelde  from  seeing 
that  he  was  being  dis¬ 
criminated  against  in 
his  last  job  search  because  of  his 
disability.  At  one  place  he 
applied,  he  heard 
through  the  grapevine 
that  he  didn’t  get  the 
position  because  of 
his  guide  dog. 

At  another  cor¬ 
poration,  one  of  two 
key  programming  tests 
TeVelde  had  to  take 
wasn’t  available  in  a  Braille 
format. 

TeVelde  later  found  work  at 
McDonald’s  Corp.  in  Oak  Brook, 
Ill. ,  as  a  Cobol  and  job  control  lan¬ 
guage  programmer  in  financial 
systems  development,  but  it  took 
him  many  frustrating  months.  “I 
should  have  been  more  firm,  but 
instead  I  just  went  on  to  the  next 
interview,”  says  TeVelde,  who 
has  been  employed  at  McDon¬ 
ald’s  for  more  than  two  years. 

Help  on  the  way 

At  least  in  theory,  a  job  search 
shouldn’t  present  that  kind  of 
frustration  anymore  for  TeVelde 
or  any  other  physically  chal¬ 
lenged  individuals  thanks  to  the 
Americans  with  Disabilities  Act 


(ADA),  which  went  into  effect 
yesterday  for  companies  with  25 
or  more  employees. 

Whether  that  will  be  true  in 
practice  remains  to  be  seen. 

The  ADA  prohibits  employers 
from  discriminating  against  qual¬ 
ified  disabled  persons  in  hiring, 
and  it  mandates  that  they  make 
“reasonable  accom¬ 
modations”  that 
enable  such  per¬ 
sons  to  perform 
^  essential  job  func- 

^  tions. 

Having  a  law  on 
the  books  and  ac¬ 
tually  enforcing  it  can 
be  two  different  things, 
however,  and  not  every¬ 
one  is  sure  that  you  can  get  rid  of 
job  discrimination  that  easily. 

“Don’t  get  me  wrong:  I  think 
the  ADA  has  helped,  but  it  lacks 
the  teeth  it  needs  to  be  actively 
enforced  throughout  the  private 
sector,”  says  Tom  Janus,  informa¬ 
tion  systems  director  at  McDon¬ 
ald’s,  which  has  been  hiring  dis¬ 
abled  technical  workers  for  the 
last  six  years. 

Doug  Haynes  is  slightly  more 
hopeful.  Haynes,  who  is  visually 
impaired  and  works  as  a  help 
desk  operator  at  Informix  Soft¬ 
ware,  Inc.  in  Menlo  Park,  Calif., 
says  that  although  disabled  IS 
workers  still  need  to  aggressively 
seek  out  employment  opportuni¬ 
ties,  the  new  law  should  help. 


Haynes  knows  the  value  of  a 
legal  persuader.  It  took  him  15 
months  to  find  an  IS  position  after 
completing  his  programming 
certification  at  a  local  technical 
institute,  and  even  then  he  proba¬ 
bly  wouldn’t  have  succeeded  if  he 
hadn’t  steeped  himself  in  state 
and  federal  regulations. 

“I  did  extensive  research  and 
went  to  job  interviews  armed 
with  each  and  every  law  regard¬ 
ing  the  employment  of  disabled 
persons,”  Haynes  recalls.  In¬ 
deed,  he  credits  his  being  hired 
at  Informix  in  part  to  the  fact  that 
he  pointed  out  tax  laws  that  give 
tax  credits  to  organizations  that 
hire  disabled  persons. 

Be  prepared 

Charlotte  Corbett,  an  adaptive 
computing  technologies  special¬ 
ist  at  the  University  of  Massachu¬ 
setts  at  Boston,  recommends  that 
disabled  persons  seeking  IS  ca¬ 
reers  go  to  interviews  armed  with 
precise  facts  on  the  enabling 
technologies  they  will  require. 

“Most  adaptive  measures  cost 
under  $100  to  implement,”  Cor¬ 
bett  says,  but  many  employers 
don’t  realize  that  and  are  con¬ 
cerned  about  the  costs  of  voice 
synthesizers,  screen  magnifiers 
or  alternative  input  devices  and 
other  adaptive  devices. 

“Disabled  workers  should  go 
into  the  interview  saying,  ‘Here 
are  my  skills,  here’s  the  technol¬ 


ogy  I  need  to  do  my  job,  here’s  the 
cost,  and  here’s  where  you  can 
buy  it,’  ”  says  Carl  Brown,  direc¬ 
tor  of  the  High  Tech  Training 
Unit  of  the  California  Community 
Colleges,  a  statewide  network  of 
centers  where  disabled  students 
and  staff  receive  training  on  adap¬ 
tive  technologies  that  will  aid 
them  in  both  academic  and  pro¬ 
fessional  careers. 

Haynes  found  this  to  be  criti¬ 
cal  in  his  own  job  search.  “I  have 
$6,000  worth  of  my  own  equip¬ 
ment  sitting  on  my  desk,”  Haynes 
says.  A  voice  synthesizer  reads 
aloud  the  text  that  appears  on  his 


screen;  he  also  has  a  special 
closed-circuit  television  system 
that  magnifies  the  display. 

Athough  not  expecting  over¬ 
night  change,  many  are  optimis¬ 
tic  about  the  ADA’s  long-term  ef¬ 
fects.  “Without  question,  the 
ADA  will  open  doors,”  says  David 
Clark,  an  undergraduate  student 
in  cognitive  science  at  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  California  at  Berkeley  who 
has  cerebral  palsy  and  has 
worked  summer  internships  as  a 
programmer  at  Pacific  Bell  in  San 
Francisco. 

“The  fact  that  organizations 
will  be  legally  mandated  to  pro¬ 
vide  assistance  to  disabled  per¬ 
sons  will  really  make  a  differ¬ 
ence,”  Clark  says. 


LaPlante  is  a  free-lance  writer  based  in 
Palo  Alto,  Calif. 


What  the  law  lacks 


The  ADA  does  not  provide  any  affirmative  action  guide¬ 
lines,  nor  does  it  specify  any  punitive  measures  against 
companies  that  don’t  comply.  Moreover,  the  law 
doesn’t  say  how  companies  are  to  make  —  or  fund  — 
these  accommodations.  As  such,  experts  say,  the  ADA 
is  unlikely  to  force  immediate  changes  in  the  hiring  of  disabled 
persons  in  IS  shops,  for  the  following  reasons: 

•Fears  about  the  cost  of  accommodation  technologies  and  the 
productivity  of  disabled  workers  remain  high  among  many  em¬ 
ployers. 

•  Only  a  minority  of  IS  organizations  have  actively  prepared  for 
accommodating  disabled  employees.  Instead,  most  say  they  are 
taking  a  wait-and-see  attitude. 

•The  burden  of  proof  will  fall  on  the  disabled  individual  —  not 
the  corporate  entity  —  to  enforce  and  test  the  scope  of  the  new 
law. 
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TAMPA: 

500  N.  Westshore  Blvd 
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(813)287-2100 
FAX  (81 3)  287-2954 
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your  solution  is: 

SAGE  SOLUTIONS 

Ph  212-714-25S9  FX  714-2558 

875  6th  Ave.  #2305.  NYC  10001 
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Computer 

Consultant 

Saudi  Arabia 

King  Fahd  Military 
Medical  Complex 
has  need  for  a  com¬ 
puter  consultant. 

Degree  required,  MS 
preferred  with  5  to  7 
years'  experience  in 
reviewing  hard¬ 
ware/software  bids 
and  installation  of 
computer  equip¬ 
ment.  Hospital  re¬ 
lated  background  a 
plus. 

Excellent  salary  and 
benefits.  FAX  us 
your  resume:  (202) 
362-1386. 

Arabian 
Careers  Ltd. 

Suite  410 

5335  Wisconsin  Ave.  N.W. 
Washington,  DC  20015 

(202)  362-0898 
(800)  999-9725 
(800)  538-6111  Canada 


Technology  Consulting,  Inc.  is  a  dynamic  and 
rapidly  growing  Software  Development 
Company  with  challenging  assignments.  Our 
immediate  and  continuing  needs  are: 

DEC/VAX  -  ORACLE 

•  TANDEM  •  DB2  •  AS/400 

•  CSP  •  OS2  •  NOVELL  NETWARE 

•  SYBASE  •  CICS  •ADABAS/NATURAL 

TCI  offers  competitive  salaries,  attractive  ben¬ 
efits,  and  relocation  assistance.  For  consider¬ 
ation,  send  resume  or  call: 

technology  1800  Meidinger  Tower 
CONSLU1NG  Louisville,  KY  40202 
(502)  583-3110 
FAX  (502)  589-3107 


TCI 


MEMBER  N4CC8 


CONTRACT  PROGRAMMERS 
RATES  UP  TO  $50  PER  HR 

Openings  in  MI,  WI,  IN,  IL,  CA, 

OH,  AL,  MO,  and  NC 


NOMAD 
OS/2.  C 
CICS/DB2 
PRIME  9000 
FOCUS 


ORACLE 

IMS/D8/DC 

AS400 

DEC,  VAX.  RDB 
ADABAS 


SQL/DS/AS 

PS/2 

HOGAN 

PACBAS 

SAS 


SQL  FORMS 
ADF  or  APS 
IDMS/ADS/0 
UNIX,  INFORMIX 
NATURAL  2.0 


J.P.S.  INC 

P.O.  Box  690007,  Houston,  TX  77269 
17 1 3)  820-0024  Toll  Free  18001 633-039 1  FAX  17 1 3)  370-802 1 
No  trainees  or  part-time  positions.  Equal  Opportunity  Employer 


Call  COMSYS. 

Your  Future  Is  On  The  Line. 

A  call  to  COMSYS  could  lead  to  challenging  opportunities  on  state-of-the  art 
projects  for  our  Fortune  500  clients.  If  you  are  at  the  top  of  your  field  and 
thrive  on  mastering  new  technologies,  you  could  become  a  part  of  our 
national  network  of  computer  consultants.  COMSYS  offers  competitive 
salaries  and  full  benefits.  If  you  have  the  following  skills,  we  ll  help  you  put 
your  future  on  line: 


DECWindows 
UNIX  Test 
Adabas  Test 
DB2  CICS 
VMS  Test/Devel 
VM  FOCUS 


ADW  DA  REPOSITORY 

VHDL  P/A  IEF/IEW 

Teradata  DBA  TCP/IP  LAN 

UNISYS  IPS  CSP  D2  CICS 

PROGRESS  COBOL  II  MIMS 

ACMSRDB  C,  C++.4GL 

P  COMSYS 

^  ^  comparer  pr»>)ect  suppurr 

Dept.  CW  4  Research  Place,  Rockville,  MD  20850 
(301)  921-3600  •  FAX  (301)  921-3700(fine) 

800-926-6797 

Atlanta  •  Colorado  Springs  •  Dallas  •  Denver  •  Phoenix 
Raleigh  •  Washington,  DC 

NACCB  Member  EEO/M/F/H/V 


SYBASE 
SQL  Windows 
A-SERIES 
GCOS  GMAP 
LAN  Arch. 
S/W  Tech  Wri 
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DIRECTOR 
DATA  CENTER 
CONSOLIDATION 


Our  client,  a  major  computer  services  organization  cur¬ 
rently  using  advanced  IS  technology,  seeks  a  seasoned  data 
processing  professional  to  mastermind  the  downsizing  of 
multiple  data  centers  into  one  operating  entity. 

The  company  seeks  a  technical  expert  with  10-15  years’ 
experience  in  establishing,  organizing  and  operating 
sophisticated,  iarge- scale  IBM/IBM  compatible  mainframe 
data  centers.  In  addition  to  a  strong  systems  management 
background,  the  successful  candidate  will  understand  how 
to  negotiate  consolidated  software  licensing  agreements. 


If  you  have  successfully  completed  this  exercise  before, 
this  opportunity  will  provide  more  than  a  one-shot  change 
of  pace.  The  successful  candidate  will  have  a  strong  future 
in  this  fast  growing  information  technology  company. 


Excellent  salary,  benefits  and  bonus.  All  responses  are 
confidential.  Send  your  resume  with  salary  history  and  a 
cover  letter  detailing  your  experience  with  data  center  con- 


Prmapal  Engineer  in  a  scientific 
visualization  research  group  re¬ 
sponsible  for  setting  the  direc¬ 
tion  for  physics-based,  color  vi¬ 
sion  research  who  will  conduct 
research  &  disseminate  the  re¬ 
sults  to  appropriate  recipients 
Duties  require  detailed  knowl¬ 
edge  &  understanding  of  current 
research  in  computer  vision  al¬ 
gorithms  for  analyzing  highlights 
&  shading  in  color  images  Will 
also  be  responsible  for  building  a 
scientific  visualization  environ¬ 
ment  usable  for  both  computer 
vision  &  biomedical  research 
This  environment  will  support 
several  internal  data  representa¬ 
tions  &  several  forms  of  data 
presentation  It  will  also  support 
high-level  features,  such  as  tools 
to  combine  &  compare  data  from 
different  modalities.  Require¬ 
ments  for  this  position  include  a 
Ph  D  in  Computer  Science  with 
a  concentration  in  physics- 
based,  color  computer  vision 
plus  6  months  of  experience  in 
developing  software  for  frame 
grabbers  with  built-in  image  pro¬ 
cessing  hardware  Demon¬ 
strated  ability  in  color  image  un¬ 
derstanding  research,  use  of  a 
systolic  array  computer  for  com¬ 
puter  vision,  software  tools  for 
development  &  evaluation  of 
computer  vision  algorithms,  C. 
PASCAL,  &  UNIX  is  required  40 
hr  work  week  8:15  a  m.  to  5  00 
p  m.  Salary  $67,683.20.  If  you 
are  interested  in  the  above  posi¬ 
tion,  please  forward  (2)  resumes 
to  Attention  Job  Order  #2923, 
PO  Box  8968.  Boston,  MA 
02114  EOE 


Systems  Engineer  -  Orlando, 
FI  Analyze,  design,  develop, 
implement  &  maintain  busi¬ 
ness  systems  &  database; 
provide  technical  support  & 
solve  technical  problems.  Uti¬ 
lize  IBM  AS/400,  IBM  PS/2 


solidation  to: 

Deutsch,  Shea  &  Evans,  Inc. 

Confidential  Reply  Service,  Dept:  IS/CW 
4221  Wilshire  Blvd.  #470,  Los  Angeles,  CA  90010 

Client  is  an  equal  opportunity/afBrmative  action  employer. 


hardware;  CL  Programming, 
OS/400,  APPC,  APPN, 
PASSTHRU  &  Application  De¬ 
velopment  Tools  (PDM)  soft¬ 
ware.  B  S./Elec.  Engg.  or 
Comp.  Sci.  2yrs/exp.  in  job  of¬ 
fered  or  2  yrs  as  Software  En¬ 
gineer  performing  the  above. 
40  hrs/wk  (9-6).  $46,000/yr. 
Send  resume  to:  Orlando  Job 
Srvc  Office,  3421  Lawton  Rd., 
Orlando.  FL  32803  JO. 
#FL0642416. 


_ 


ANOTHER 
REASON  WHY 
COMPUTERWORLD 
RECRUITMENT 
ADVERTISING  WORKS ... 


Computerworld  gives  you  the  unique  op¬ 
tion  of  REGIONAL  or  NATIONAL  re¬ 
cruitment  advertising. 

Whether  you  want  to  run  your  ad  in  the 
Eastern,  Midwestern,  Western,  National, 
or  any  combination  of  regional  editions. 
Computerworld  gives  you  the  only  re¬ 
gional  recruitment  advertising  section 
available  in  the  United  States  exclusively 
for  computer  professionals.  And  no  other 
newspaper  or  magazine  reaches  so  many 
qualified  computer  professionals  region¬ 
ally  or  nationally! 


Throughout  the  U.S. 


AGS,  a  NYNEX®  Company,  is  a  recognized  leader  in  the  design  and 
implementation  of  applications  and  systems  software.  We  employ 
over  2,500  computer  professionals  in  50  offices  in  the  U.S.,  Canada 
and  England. 


We  currently  have  opportunities  for  computer  professionals  who  are 
eager  to  begin  a  world-class  career  by  joining  a  group  of  AGS's  top 
performers.  Immediate  opportunities  exist  for  professionals  with  at 
least  one  year  of  experience  in  the  design,  development  and 
programming  of  any  of  the  following: 


•  OS/2,  Pres.  Manager 

•  CICS.DB2 

•  BAL,  SAS 
.  SYBASE 
•TELON 

•  AS/400,  RPGIII 


•  UNIX*,  C,  Informix  4GL 
.  UNIX,  System  Architect 

•  UNIX,  TCPIP,  Networking 

•  UNIX,  SQL/Windows,  GUI 

•  IMS  DB/DC,  COBOL 
.MANTIS/SUPRA 


SYSTEMS  ENGINEER  - 
Maintenance,  enhance¬ 
ment  &  future  development 
of  mainframe  software. 
Provide  Technical  support. 
Require  Bachelor's  in  Com¬ 
puter  Science  and  2  years 
in  job  or  related  EDP.  Ex¬ 
perience  must  include  AS¬ 
SEMBLER,  JES  II,  AFP  In¬ 
ternals,  GDDM  and  PSF 
Font  Internals.  Salary: 
$34,000/yr.  40  hrs/wk. 

9:00am-5:00pm.  Send  Re¬ 
sume  to  Job  #  FL 
0644485,  Orlando  Job  Ser¬ 
vice,  3421  Lawton  Road, 
Orlando,  FL  32803. 


Results. 


Computer- 
world  gives  re¬ 
cruitment  adver¬ 
tisers  results. 
Weekly.  Regional¬ 
ly.  And  Nationally. 


Computerworld’s 
Regional  Editions 


AGS  offers  competitive  salaries,  an  excellent  benefits  package 
including  medical  and  dental  coverage,  relocation  assistance,  training, 
tuition  reimbursement,  a  401 K  savings  plan  and  more.  Please  respond 
and  indicate  geographical  preference  to: 


National  Resources  Manager 
AGS  Information  Services,  Inc. 
1 139  Spruce  Drive 
Mountainside,  NJ  07092 
____  FAX:  908-654-9794 

A  NYNEX. Company 

Ar  Ecual  Oppcrtur  ts  Employer  M/F/H/V  ‘UNIX  is  a  im  of  AT&T 

Arizona  California  Colorado  Connecticut  Delaware  Florida  Georgia  Illinois  Indiana  Maryland  Massachusetts 
Michigan  New  Jersey  New  York  North  Carolina  Ohio  Pennsylvania  Texas  Canada  UK 


To  place  your  ad, 
call  Lisa  McGrath 
at  800-343-6474 
(in  MA,  508-879- 
0700). 


OMPUIBWORLD 
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To  place  your  ad  regionally  or  nationally, 
call  John  Corrigan,  Vice  President/Classi¬ 
fied  Advertising,  at  800/343-6474  (in 
MA,  508/879-0700). 


Weekly.  Regional. 
National. 

And  it  works. 


An  IDG 
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COMPUTERCAREERS 


Honing  business  skills  can’t  hurt 


Fast  Track  is  a  twice-monthly  col¬ 
umn  dedicated  to  answering  ques¬ 
tions  on  career  directions.  This 
week’s  guest  adviser  is  Max  Mess- 
mer,  chairman  and  chief  executive 
officer  of  Menlo  Park,  Calif -based 
Robert  Half  International,  Inc., 
which  places  information  systems 
professionals  in  the  U.S.  and 
abroad. 

QI  keep  hearing  that  IS  pro¬ 
fessionals  need  to  develop 
their  business  skills  to  im¬ 
prove  their  career  prospects. 
Yet  as  a  programmer  with 
more  business  experience 
than  many  of  my  colleagues,  I 
have  never  encountered  a  pro¬ 
spective  employer  who  cared 
about  anything  but  my  techni¬ 
cal  credentials. 

Why  is  this? 

You  may  be  encountering 
this  reaction  because  em¬ 
ployers  typically  look  for  differ¬ 
ent  skills  as  you  move  up  the  ca¬ 
reer  ladder.  As  a  programmer  or 
programmer/analyst,  your  depth 
and  breadth  of  technical  knowl¬ 
edge  are  overwhelmingly  the  de¬ 
termining  factors  in  your  market¬ 
ability. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  you  ad¬ 
vance  to  be  a  systems  analyst, 
project  leader  or  manager,  your 
employer  will  most  likely  put  a 
higher  value  on  your  overall  in¬ 
dustry  knowledge  as  well  as  your 
specific  business  management 
and  interpersonal  skills. 

QI  have  three  years’  experi¬ 
ence  as  a  VM/CMS  REXX 
programmer.  I  have  some  per¬ 
sonal  computer  experience. 
In  addition,  I  had  Cobol  in 
school  and  I  had  a  class  in  C  at 


work,  but  I  haven’t  had  a 
chance  to  use  it. 

Am  I  pigeonholed  in  my 
current  position? 

Your  knowledge  of  Cobol 
and  mainframes  is  important. 
But  the  IS  world  is  moving  quick¬ 
ly  toward  newer  technologies, 
such  as  cooperative  processing, 
open  systems,  object-oriented 
coding  and  graphical  user  inter¬ 
faces. 

You  should  continue  to  learn 
OS/2  and  C  at  work  and  concen¬ 
trate  on  these  newer  technol¬ 
ogies  to  stay  current  with  IS 
trends. 


CAREER  ADVICE 
FOR  THE  ’90s 


8  Can  you  tell  me  the  best 
way  to  go  about  finding 
ools  that  teach  fourth-gen¬ 
eration  language/SQL  pro¬ 
gramming? 

I  have  a  bachelor’s  degree 
in  mathematics  and  computer 
science,  but  it  was  completed 
in  the  early  1970s,  and  at  that 
time,  I  did  a  lot  of  Fortran  pro¬ 
gramming. 

As  part  of  its  computer  sci¬ 
ence  curriculum,  almost  ev¬ 
ery  university  offers  courses  in 
databases,  languages  and  soft¬ 
ware  construction.  These  funda¬ 
mentals  are  the  basis  for 
4GL/SQL  programming. 

Your  Fortran  programming 


experience  is  very  different  from 
the  structured  coding,  or  “En- 
glish-like,”  relational  nature  of 
4GL/SQL,  but  the  process  of 
learning  a  language  is  similar  and 
you  should  have  very  little  trou¬ 
ble. 

QAs  a  computer  engineer¬ 
ing  student,  I’d  like  to 
study  Unix.  I’ve  tried  several 
companies,  but  none  pro¬ 
duces  a  Unix  in  a  student’s 
price  range.  With  Unix  becom¬ 
ing  so  dominant  in  this  field,  I 
don’t  want  to  be  left  playing 
with  DOS.  What  can  I  do? 
There  are  several  ways  to  ac¬ 
cess  Unix  at  minimal  or  no 
cost.  One  way  is  to  approach  a 
professor  at  your  school  and  offer 
to  help  on  a  Unix-based  project. 

You  could  also  try  volunteer¬ 
ing  at  a  local  nonprofit  associa¬ 
tion  that  has  a  Unix  system.  The 
group  will  appreciate  your  com¬ 
puter  experience,  and  you’ll  get 
the  chance  you  need  to  learn  the 
system. 

You  can  also  look  into  comput¬ 
er  clubs,  public  computer  net¬ 
works  or  electronic  bulletin 
boards  that  list  ways  for  an  indi¬ 
vidual  to  learn  new  systems  at  low 
cost. 


v&We  want  to  hear  from  you. 
Call  your  career  questions  in 
using  the  Fast  Track  line  at 
(508)  820-8522;  send  them  via 
MCI  Mail  to  KD  WYER  or  send 
them  by  fax  to  Kelly  E.  Dwyer  at 
(508)  875-8931.  Letters  may 
be  edited  for  brevity  and  clarity. 
If  we  use  your  question,  we’ll 
send  you  a  gift. 


Tl  l>:  MONTH 


What’s  the  best  way  to  make  sure  you 
understand  user  requirements? 

►I  go  out  on  the  road  with  users  to  see  how  they  evaluate  psy¬ 
chiatric  units  in  hospitals.  We  have  also  started  classes  twice  a 
month  for  junior  analysts  that  focus  on  giving  users  what  they 
want:  being  better  listeners  and  communicators. 

Deborah  Swank,  systems  analyst 
Ohio  Department  of  Mental  Health,  Columbus,  Ohio 

►We  have  a  written  request  procedure  where  users  write  out 
what  they  want  done.  It’s  the  only  way  we  can  keep  track.  These 
written  requests  allow  for  as  much  detail  as  the  user  knows. 
Then  we  make  sure  the  user  is  requesting  the  right  thing  and 
that  it’s  in  line  with  our  guidelines. 

Joe  Woodhouse,  systems  analyst 
John  Deere  Foundry,  Waterloo,  Iowa 

►You  have  to  put  yourself  in  the  user’s  place.  I  go  to  their  loca¬ 
tion  and  get  them  to  brief  me  initially.  You  need  to  understand 
the  process  from  the  beginning  to  the  end,  so  I  pretend  I’m  a 
new  employee  and  have  them  walk  me  through  the  process. 

Ricardo  Marrero,  systems  analyst 
Engineering  Dept.,  St.  Petersburg,  Fla. 

►We  have  varying  levels  of  user  proficiency,  so  you  have  to  get 
a  feel  for  what  level  they’re  at  when  you’re  describing  what  you 
plan  on  using.  What’s  comfortable  for  one  person  from  an  input 
standpoint  may  not  be  comfortable  for  another. 

Mark  Vogt,  financial  systems  analyst 
National  Processing  Co. ,  Louisville,  Ky. 

►Sometimes  I  will  draw  a  map  for  the  user  that  shows  the  stages 
of  development  and  how  long  each  stage  will  take.  I  think  it’s 
very  effective.  Sometimes  they  agree,  and  when  they  don’t,  they 
draw  their  own  diagram. 

Henry  Grey,  systems  analyst  and  technical  support 
Nynex  Information  Resources 
Systems  Technology  Department,  New  York 

Compiled  by  Kathleen  A.  Gow,  a  free-lance  writer  based  in  Med¬ 
ford,  Mass. 


DATA  PROCESSING 


DRACS  CONSULTING  GROUP.  INC. 

Our  dynamic,  rapidly  expanding  Consulting  Group,  serving 
an  impressive  list  of  clients,  currently  seeks  individuals  with 
2+  yrs  current  experience  in: 


-  MSA  -  AP/GL 

-  ACLS-Loan  Package  Exp 

-  AS400  COBOL 

-  OS/2.  P  M  .  C 


AIX/RS/6000 
LBMS  Case  Tool 
CICS.VSAM.DB2 
ADABAS/Natural  2 


Call  or  send  resume  to: 

DCG.  Inc. 

3343  Peachtree  Road.  NE 
Suite  1230.  East  Tower 
Atlanta.  GA  30326 
(800)727-1 184  FAX  (404)262-3994 
ATTN  Anne  Petreyclear 

PROFESSIONALS  TEAMED  WITH  PROFESSIONALS' 


SYSTEMS  ^cape  to 

PROFESSIONALS  Bo,se  • 

We  cue  looking  for  Progrommer/Anolysfs  with  the  talent  ona  desire  to 
excel  in  the  demanding  yet  rewording  Contract  Progromming/Consulting 
Business,  olong  with  the  opportunity  to  I've  n  one  of  the  BEST  small  cities 
m  the  USA  •  Boise.  Idaho  If  your  bacxground  includes  experience  m 

IBM  MAINFRAMES  with  adabas,  COBOL,  natural. 
MARK  IV.  DLL  CICS.  ORACLE.  PL1.  and  FOCLS 

HP  3000  with  IMAGE,  POWERHOUSE,  or  COBOL 
IBM  PC  'S  with  UNIX.  ORACLE,  C.  INFORMIX, 
and  FORMS  3.0 

PLEASE  SEND  US  YOUR  RESUME!!! 

As  One  of  the  fastest  growing  compon.es  «n  fhe  consulting  held,  we  hove 
o  fme  reputotion  for  superior  Cuohfy  ana  we  ’ake  onoe  in  o  10b  web 
done  If  you  possess  these  troits.  look  into  the  professional  opporfun.r.es 
Telstor  con  offer  you1 


TELS1AR 


TELSTAF. 
ASSOCIATES.  INC 


P.O  Bo*  1642.  3o.se  0  83701 


1 992  N\OCB  Conference 


St 


Don’t  miss  the  opportunity  to 
improve  and  expand  your 
business!!!  Network  and 
strategize  with  owners  and 
managers  of  leading  computer 
contract/consulting  firms. 


Oct.  14 -Oct.  17,  1992 
Frenchman ’s  Reef 
Beach  Resort 


For  more  Info,  call: 

(800)880-1240 


AOCB 


National  Association  of  Computer 
Consultant  Businesses 


HOGAN 

PROGRAMMERS 

AND 

CONSULTANTS 

•  NATIONWIDE 
PLACEMENTS/ 
CONTRACTS 

813-530-0207 
FAX  813-535-1401 

FARRELL  AND 
ASSOCIATES 

POBOX  1678 
LARGO.  FL  34649 


CONSULTANTS 
SHOULD  CONSULT 


Great  Consulting  Assignments 
and  Full  Time  Opportunities 
Please  send  resume  &  call 

Mini  Simon  Assoc 

90  West  51  Su-le  1105.  NYC  10006 

(212)  406-1705 
FAX  (212)406-1768 


CALLING 
ALL  EXPERTS 

(TTTAKES  ONE  TO  KNOW ONE) 

Join  the  team  that  offers  weekly  pay,  local  and  national  assignments,  resume  and 
interview  preparation,  an  aggressive  and  innovative  marketing  program,  flexibility 
and  diversity.  Our  company  is  established  and  we're  expanding.  Join  a  leader!  We 
have  multipie  openings  for  Contract  Programmers  and  Software  Engineers.  Some 
of  our  positions  are  salaried  and  include  an  excellent  benefit  package. 


•  Software/Hardware  Engineer* 

•  Programmer/Analysts 

•  DBA'*,  SE'« 

•  Systems  Programmer* 

•  Technical  Writer* 

•  Tester* 

FT.  LAUDERDALE 

2101  W.  Commercial  Blvd. 

Ft.  Lauderdale,  FL  33309 
(305)  730-0730 
fax  (305)  730-9658 
800-886-5300 

Burroughs,  FOCUS,  Adabas,  Natural 
CSP  DB/2,  IDMS,  C++,  DB2  IMS  DB/DC, 
FORTRAN,  DB2/CICS,  OS/2  P/M,  UNIX/ 
C.  Oracle  6.0,  IBM  AS/400 


DENVER 

5105  DTC  Parkway 
Suite  305 

Englewood,  CO  801 11 
(303)  843-0800 
fax  (303)  843-0994 
800-886-0800 

VAX  VMS  TESTERS 
PROGRAMMERS  WITH  VAX  (VMS  & 

ULTRIX)  SUN,  C,  IBM  COBOL,  CICS, 

082,  TANDEM  COBOL 

Equal  Opportunity  Employe 


BOSTON 

3  Newton  Executive  Park 
Newton,  MA  02162 
1-800-878-6858  or 
(617)  527-4500 
fax  (61 7)  969-9944 
AS400  •  RPG  ID  and  COBOL 
“FOCUS" 

UNIX/C,  Compiler  Development 
“MS  -  WINDOWS" 
PARADOX,  FOXPRO,  POWER 
BUILDER 

WASHINGTON  D.C. 

7701  Greenbelt  Road 
Greenbelt,  MD  20770 
1-800-444-3973  or 
(301)  220-1800 
fax  (301)  982-5882 
Adabas/Natural,  Cobot/CICS,  DB-2 1 
SQL,  IDMS,  MS  Windows,  Ada.  DEC 
mcc  -  Network  Experts,  VM/XA  Sy* 
Programmers,  UNIX  -  C  -  RDBMS, 
NEXT,  FOCUS  VM/CMS 


\TheExperts 
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COMPUTER  CAREERS  EAST 


The  Society  for  Worldwide  interbank  Financial 
Telecommunication  s.c.  (S.W.I.+T.)  is  a  major  computer- 
based  organization  wnich  proviaes  unique  message  processing 
services  and  facilities  to  the  international  financial  community. 

Our  Workstation  Information  Group  is  seeking  a  professional  to 
assume  tne  responsibilities  of  this  newly  created  position, 
specifically  to: 

<  Initiate  all  activities,  processes,  and  technologies  related  to  the  design, 
installation,  and  operational  deployment  of  the  LAN/WAN  facilities 

•  Directly  contribute  to  and  participate  in  efforts  to  integrate  U.S.  site 
installed  systems,  services  and  multi-protocoi  based  networks  with  global 
Corporate  information  systems  and  multi-protocol  systems 

■  Ensure  the  availability  of  network  facility  and  services 

•  Ensure  the  formal  product  qualifications  ana  certification  of  all  new  network 
hardware/software  products 

•  Provioe  network  support  for  over  15C  workstations  and  users 


Network  Specialist 


Qualification  Requirements: 

•  Bachelors  Degree,  oreferabiy  in  Computer  Sciences/Telecommunications 

•  Minimum  of  4  years  applicade  expenence  in  large  (200+  nodes)  LAN/WAN 
networking  fac  lities 

•  Thorough  knowledge  of  MAC/VAX/UNiX  systems,  software  and  integration 
products 

•  Demonstrated  expenence  with  multi-vendor  system  integration,  networking 
protocols  (Appletalk,  DECnet.  TCP/IP.  LAT),  mufti-protocol  routers,  gateways 
and  onoges,  and  netwonr  management  systems 

Experience  with  other  systems  and  protocols  (OIS,  Sun/NFS,  Novell/IPX, 
DOS/Windows)  is  a  plus. 

S.WJ.F.T.  offers  a  challenging  environment  with  a  competitive  salary, 
and  provides  an  exceptional  benefits  program  including  mortgage 
intervention  and  relocation  to  the  central  Piedmont  region  of  Virginia. 

Please  send  your  resume,  when  must  include  salary  requirements, 
in  confidence  to: 

S.W.I.F.T. 

P.O.  Box  2005 
Culpeper,  V  A  22701 
Attn:  Personnel  •  U.S.  (MO) 

An  equal  Opportunity  Employer  M/F/D/V 


Computer 

Applications 

Specialist 


COM/Energv's 
Accounting  Computer 
Applications  area  is 
seeking  an  individual 
who  will  be  responsi¬ 
ble  for  general  ledger 
system  maintenance, 
development,  report  writ¬ 
ing  and  user  support. 

A  B.S.  degree  in  computer  science  or  MIS  is 
preferred.  An  understanding  of  accounting  prin¬ 
ciples  is  required.  A  minimum  of  three  years  of 
D&B  general  ledger  system  expenence  as  well  as 
expenence  using  the  Translator  program  and 
Allocation  module  is  required.  A  working 
knowledge  of  the  Milennium  operating  system, 
ViewPrint  report  writer(MV:P),  System  Devel¬ 
opment  Tool  (M:SDT),  Procedural  Definition 
Language  (PDL)  and  COBOL  is  required. 

We  are  a  gas  and  electnc  utility  offering  excel¬ 
lent  starting  salanes  and  benefits.  We  are  conve¬ 
niently  located  in  Kendall  Square,  accessible  via 
the  Red  Line. 

If  qualified,  please  send  resumes  to  our  Person¬ 
nel  Department.  P.O.  Box  9 1  50.  Cambridge. 

MA  02142-9150. 


Ar.  Equal 

Opportunity 

Employer 


LINKING  SERVICE  TO 
TECHNOLOGY 


Sykes  Enterprises,  Incorporated  ("SEI") ,  one  ot  the  larges! 
and  most  expenenced  information  development  and  tech¬ 
nical  services  companies  in  North  Amenca,  Is  currently 
recruiting  tor  long-term  projects  in  the  Research  T nangle 
Park,  NC ,  area  It  you  have  expenence  in  either  of  the  fol¬ 
lowing  areas  we  want  to  hear  from  you 

DEC  VAX  TECHNICAL  SERVICES 


Project  Managers 
Technical  Supervisors 


Systems  Administrators 
Systems  Programmers 


Multiple  positions  at  various  levels  requiring  DEC  VAX 
technical  support  expenence  tor  a  major  outsourcing 
project 

CLIENT/SERVER  DEVELOPMENT 

•  Client/Server  Designers 

Looking  tor  people  experienced  In  designing  and 
implementing  Global.  Unix-based  Client/Server  systems 
tor  a  major  development  project 

For  more  information,  mail  or  tax  resume  to 


Sykes  Enterprise*,  Incorporated 
8000  Regency  Parkway 
Suite  285 
Cary,  NC  27511 
Ptv  (800)  925-4734 
Fax:(919)460-9810 


Consulting 

Assignments 

(PA,  NJ  &  DEL) 

SAS,  Clinical 
Amaps 
PMS 
BAL 

Smalltalk,  OOP 
VGL  LIMS 
Smartstar 
PowerBuilder 
Client  Server 
A.S.I. 

HP3000,  Powerhouse 
AS400,  BPCS 
DECNET,  OCR 
AS400 
Visual  Basic 
M&D  SDT 

Basis  plus,  Tech  Lib 
IDMS  ADS/O 
SQL  Assist  and 
Report 
INGRES 

NATURAL  2,  DB2 
Marcam  Prism 


DEVON  CONSULTING 

435  Devon  Park  Drive 
Suite  410, 

Wayne,  PA  19087 

Phone#:21 5-964-2700 
Fax#:21 5-964-2708 

Member  NACCB 


Why  WTW? 


Because  You're  The  Best. 

We're  WTW.  Information 
Technology  Consultants 
Exceptional  opportunities 
exist  m  the  southeast  for 
bright  application  developers 
If  you  are  a  senior  program¬ 
mer  analyst  and  know 

UNIFACE 

Ca-  or  send  resume  now 
PO  Box  12274 
Research  Triangle  Parx.-NC 
27709-2274 
Sk  o  Mars." 

1-800-833-2894 


WTW 


INFORMATION 

TECHNOLOGY 

CONSULTING 


4"  Esual  Oooorti/vly  Enotoyf 


SYSTEMS  ANALYST  wanted  Du¬ 

ties:  Study  dient  requirements  for 
new  hardware,  suggest  hardware 
and  software  configuration  for 
CAD/CAM  environment  on  386/ 
486  based  systems  and  to  inte¬ 
grate  the  same  Application  soft¬ 
ware  lor  vertical  markets  like  Phys¬ 
ician  Accountants,  Mfg  environ¬ 
ments.  etc.  on  Micros  and  IBM  Sys 
400  under  DOS/UNIX/XENIX  envi¬ 
ronment  Design  and  customize 
networks  tor  corporate  diems  us¬ 
ing  Novell  as  the  operating  plat¬ 
form,  under  ethemet  or  token  ring 
environment  as  per  the  require¬ 
ment  Upgrading  servers  from  older 
operating  environment  to  latest  ver¬ 
sion  ot  Network  operating  environ¬ 
ment  on  IBM  PS/2  or  386/486 
based  system  serving  as  File  serv¬ 
er,  with  50/60  Nodes  Integrating 
various  application  software,  pe¬ 
ripherals  and  accessories  like  Disk 
subsystems  and  intelligent  disk  ar¬ 
ray  subsystem  under  the  Novell  en¬ 
vironment  Responsible  tor  tech 
eval  tor  database  systems  in  the 
areas  of  386/486  systems,  IBM  sys 
400/IBM  6370  mainframe.  Time 

Xt  sheet  on  phase  by  phase 
fare  development  cycle,  esti¬ 
mate  tor  time  personnel  and  cost 
on  the  protect  Need  a  Bachelor's 
degree  m  Computer  Sc,  Engg  or 
Bus  Admn  or  its  equivalent  and  6 
mos  in  the  job  offered  and  1 8  mos 
as  a  Systems  Analyst.  Pay  is 
$37,726/yr  8:00am  •  5:30om.  40 
hr/wk  Job  srte/mterview:  Skillman. 
NJ  Must  have  proof  of  legal  au¬ 
thority  to  work  in  the  U.S  Please 
send  resume  m  duplicate  to:  Busi¬ 
ness  &  Worker  Development. 
#102591103.  CN  053,  Trenton, 
New  Jersey  08625  NO  FEE 
CHARGED 


ASSOCIATE  DATA  ANALYST  Job 
requires  Bachelor's  degree  m  Com¬ 
puter  Science  or  Information  Sys¬ 
tems  One  year  experience  in  Data 
Administration  utilizing  computer  ex¬ 
pertise  to  provide  business  opera¬ 
tions  with  required  data  processing 
needs  Must  have  working  knowl¬ 
edge  of  KnowtedgeWare  Informa¬ 
tion  Engineering  Workbench  or 
comparable  computer  aided  soft¬ 
ware  engineering  program  such  as 
Information  Engineering  Facility, 
proven  ability  with  MvS/XA  and 
DOS  systems;  experience  with  IBM 
PC  and  IBM  3270  Terminal  and 
knowledge  ot  computer  languages 
Structured  Query  Language;  uMz- 
inq  Information  Engineemg  Facility 
(1EF).  manages  data  administration 
through  Strategic  Data  Modeing 
and  Strategic  Data  Planning  to  inte¬ 
grate  application  data  models  rito  a 
data  model  representing  the  data 
resources  of  the  Company.  Forty 
hours  per  week.  9:00  a.m.  to  5:00 
p.m  Salary  range:  $30,850- 
$46,250  depending  on  education 
and  experience.  Apply  with  resume 
to:  Georgia  Department  ot  Labor. 
Job  Order  #  GA  5559712.  2811 
Lakewood  Ave.  SW.  Atlanta.  GA 
30315  or  to  the  nearest  Georgia 
Job  Service  Center 


Systems  Analyst-Analyze  user  re¬ 
quirements.  design,  develop,  test 
and  implement  info,  and  financial 
management  systems  tor  UNIX 
and  IBM/386  based  hardware. 
Prepare  program  specifications, 
systems  documentation  and  pro¬ 
vide  user  training.  Use  IN- 
FORMIX-4GL  &  SQL.  C  and  MF- 
COBOL  languages.  NOVELL 
NETWARE,  INFORMIX  RDS-ID. 
INFORMIX  TURBO.  and 
SOURCEWRITER.  Write  UNIX 
shell  scripts  and  perform  system 
administration  and  maintenance 
40  hrs/wk;  $40.000/yr  Req 
Bach  Deg  in  Comp  So  or  Math 
and  18  months  experience,  Re¬ 
sumes  to  JO#  0643702,  Orlando 
Job  Service  Office,  3421  Lawton 
Road.  Orlando  FL  32803 


Software  Engineer  -  Tampa.  FL 
-Design,  develop,  handle  con¬ 
versions  for  integrated  WAN  and 
LAN  systems;  implement  OSI / 
ISO  protocols  such  as  ISO/DTP 
and  FDDI.  write  BNA  programs 
in  Unisys  A  series  environment; 
implement  fault  tolerant  designs; 
modify  X/ Open  distributed  trans¬ 
action  processing  protocol  as 
needed;  design/implement  net¬ 
work  extraction  modules  tor  OSI 
networks  Bachelor's  degree  in 
Computer  Science  or  Engi¬ 
neering.  2  years  experience  40 
hours  per  week  (9am-6pm); 
$32,000  per  year  Send  resume 
to;  Ms  Pat  Ganno.  Job  Order 
No  0642699.  Job  Service  of 
Florida.  P.O  Box  C.  Clearwater. 
FL  34618-4090 


IS 

Directors 

If  you  need  good  people,  we've 
got  them.  Computerworld 
reoches  more  thon  629,000 
computer  professionols  every 
week.  That's  more  qualified  com¬ 
puter  pros  than  ony  newspoper 
con  deliver.  And  you  con  select 
either  o  regional  edition  or  na¬ 
tional  edition  of  Comput- 
er world's  Computer  Careers  sec¬ 
tion  for  your  advertisement. 

For  more  recruitment  information, 
or  to  place  your  od  regionally  or 
notionolly,  coll  Liso  McGrath  ot 
800-343-6474  lin  MA.  508- 
879-07001. 

Computerworld 

Weekly 

Regional 

National. 

And  it  works. 


Individuality  makes 
a  big  impression  at  GE. 


Within  one  of  the  world’*  largest  and  most  successful  com¬ 
panies,  there’s  a  software  consulting  business  with  an  out¬ 
standing  reputation  for  technical  excellence,  performance 
and  quality.  That  business  is  GE  Consulting,  a  leading  pro¬ 
vider  of  solutions  to  complex  information  system  problems 
for  clients  throughout  the  U.S. 

Individuality  in  our  people,  as  in  our  approach  to  business, 
is  what  sets  us  apart.  Our  highly  skilled  technical  staff  em¬ 
ploys  modern  application  engineering  techniques  com¬ 
bined  with  outstanding  problem  solving  skills.  They  possess 
both  the  instinct  and  the  ability  for  exceptional  performance. 
If  you're  looking  for  technical  challenge  and  exciting  pro¬ 
jects,  we  have  openings  throughout  the  Northeast  U.S.  for 

•  DBAs 

•  SYSTEMS  ANALYSTS 

•  PROGRAMMER/ANALYSTS 

•  TECHNICAL  WRITERS 

•  SOFTWARE  ENGINEERS 

•  UNIX  ADMINISTRATORS 


Experience/skills  are  required  in: 

•  ORACLE  •  FOCUS 

•  DB2  SQL  •  IMS  DB/DC 

•  IDMS  ADS/O  •  INGRES 

•  C,  C++  •  COBOL 

•  UNIX  •  ADA 

•  MUMPS  •  X-WINDOWS 

•  MS-WINDOWS  •  OSF/MOTIF 

•  S UNVIEW  *  MODEL  204 


•  AS/400 

•  SYNON 

•  SYBASE 

•  Cl  .1ST 

•  ISPF  Dialog  Manager 

•  D&B  FINANCIAL 

•  M&D  PAYROLL 

•  DMTV-TP 


Find  out  more  about  our  highly  competitive  compensation 
and  benefits  package.  Fax  your  resume  to:  (716)  586-9523 
or  forward  to:  GE  Consulting  Services,  345  Wooddiff  Drive, 
Fairport,  NY  14450. 


GE  Consulting  Services 

An  Equal  Opportunity  Employtr 


ANOTHER 
REASON  WHY 
COMPUTERWORLD 
RECRUITMENT 
ADVERTISING  WORKS  ... 


For  over  two  decades,  Computerworld  has 
delivered  qualified  job  candidates  to  Ameri¬ 
ca’s  employers. 

And  ever  since  Computerworld ’s  first 
weekly  issue  in  1967,  America’s  companies 
have  relied  on  Computerworld  to  target 
America’s  most  qualified  computer  job  can¬ 
didates. 

To  place  your  ad  regionally  or  nationally, 
call  John  Corrigan,  Vice  President/Classified 
Advertising,  at  800/343-6474  (in  MA, 
508/879-0700). 


COMPUTERWORLD 

Where  the  qualified  candidates  look.  Every  week. 
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COMPUTERWORLD 


JULY  27,  1992 


COMPUTER  CAREERS  EAST 


Vtf  Vou  L()V~~ 

tJGr? 


50  Vo 


Bring  your  love  for  programming  to  a  company  that  is  passionate  about 
it.  Our  business  is  Information  Technology  Consulting  Services.  Our 
Consulting  Staff  is  630  strong,  doing  challenging  work  at  locations 
throughout  the  southeast.  We're  looking  for  only  the  best 
programmer/analvsts  with  2  or  more  years’  experience  in  the  skills 
listed  below.  Good  people  who  see  themselves  going  great  places  in  a 
fast-growth,  people-oriented  company  with  exceptional  benefits, 
including  medical-dental,  technical  and  professional  education,  vacation 
condos  and  profit  sharing.  Call  Kim  Willey  for  more  details.  Or 
mail/fax  your  resume  to  P.O.  Box  88S8.  Dept.  HR27,  Virginia  Beach, 
VA  23450.  Phone  800/284-8888.  Fax  804/486-0816.  Kim  will  rush  you  a 
Metro  information  packet.  It  could  be  just  the  ticket  that  starts  us  going 
great  places  together. 


Skills  We  Need 


DB2  •  IDMS.  ADS/O  •  ADABAS/NATLRAL  2  •  IMS  DB/DC 
VAX,  RDB.  ACMS  •  MAC.  4-D  •  FOXPRO  2.0  •  ORACLE 
SYBASE  •  SQL  Server  •  AS/400.  RPG-III  •  HP-3000  •  C,  SUN  W/S 
CICS  •  UNIX.  C  •  CSP  •  SAS  •  Knowledgeware  •  SMALLTALK 
INSTALL/1  •  OOP  •  APS  •  Data  Modeler  •  Windows  Development 

METRO 

Information  Services 

Good  people  going  great  places  in  Atlanta.  Charlotte.  Dallas.  Ft.  Lauderdale,  Greensboro. 
Greenville.  Nashville.  Orlando.  Raleigh.  Richmond.  Roanoke.  San  Juan, 

Tampa  and  Virginia  Beach.  EOE 


AMERICAN, 
COMPUTER 
TEC  HNOlOCti  S  [ 


PROGRAMMER/ANALYST 
ORLANDO,  FLORIDA 

American  Computer  Technologies,  a  Contracting  firm  in 
Orlando,  FL  has  numerous  permanent  and  contracting  as¬ 
signments  available.  ACT  seeks  professionals  with  a  mini¬ 
mum  of  two  years  experience  in  one  of  the  following  areas: 


•  Natural  Adabas 

•  Easytrieve  Plus 
a  IEF  CSP  SAS 


•  X  Windows 

•  UNIX  'C'  OOP 

•  Oracle  Informix 


•  TUXEDO 

•  IMS  DB/DC 

•  SNA  BSC  Protocols 


We  offer  very  competitive  salaries  and  excellent  benefits  plus  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  live  and  work  in  one  of  the  most  desirable  and  affordable 
growth  areas  in  the  country.  Please  mail  or  FAX  your  resume  in  confi¬ 
dence  to: 

ACT 

Attn:  Donna  Shealy 

1950  Lee  Road,  Ste.  107,  Winter  Park,  Florida  32789 
TEL  800-ACT-71 85  FAX  (407)  740-6023 


MIS.  Coordinator  for  Network 
Admn,  (NOVELU.  Expert  Systems 
Development,  Telecommunication 
Consulting  and  System  Admn,  (in¬ 
cluding  installation  and  operational 
Support  for  video  conferencing); 
Software/Hardware  support  repre¬ 
sentative,  Operation  and  Support 
for  AT&T  Call  Mgmt  System,  Op¬ 
eration  and  support  for  OCTEL 
Voice  message  system.  Program¬ 
ming  languages:  COBOL,  PAS¬ 
CAL.  DATAPLEX,  C,  CUPPER, 
dBase,  ASSEMBLY.  FOXBASE. 
Salary  for  a  40  hr  week,  8:30a  - 
5:00p.  is  $26,210.00  yriy  Appli¬ 
cants  with  Bachelor  s  degree  in 
Computer  Data  Processing  or  eg 
with  1  yr  exp  m  ]ob  or  as  P.C.  Co¬ 
ordinator  send  resume  only  to:  Job 
Service  of  Florida,  701  S.W,  27  Av¬ 
enue.  Room  15.  Miami,  FL  33155; 
Ref,  Job  Order  #Fl  0640049 


SYSTEMS  ANALYST . 
ary.  N.Carolina)  System  anaty- 
i  &  design  of  DB2/IMS  data¬ 
base  including  data  analysis  in 


SNR 
(Can 

sis  &  design 
Judin  _ 

the  environment  of  IBM’  main¬ 
frame  with  very  high  amount  of 
user  interaction  to  understand 
user  requirements  &  produce 
system  study  reports  &  system 
design  manuals  Write  complex 
programs  in  PL1 ,  IMS.  DB2.  write 
specifications  &  test  system,  2 
yrs  extensive  work  in  a  data  pro¬ 
cessing  environment  of  which  1 
yr  hands  on  use  of  IEW  Case 
tool  B  S  Mech  Eng/Comp  So 
en  .  35  hr  wk,  $45,000  p/yr  Send 
resume  with  S  S#  to  Job  Ser¬ 
vice,  700  Wade  Ave,  Raleigh. 
North  Carolina  27605.  Job  Order 
#  NC  7214421,  DOT  Code 
030.167-014 


SYSTEMS  ENGINEER:  Design, 
develop,  analyze  and  modify  sys¬ 
tems  and  application  level  software 
using  C  programming  language. 
Oracle  and  Sybase  RD8MS  4GL 
and  other  development  tools 
across  multiple  operating  systems 
and  database  management  sys¬ 
tems.  Business  system  analysis  in 
the  areas  of  Financial  Accounting, 
inventory  management.  Executive 
Information  Systems  and  hospital 
management  systems.  Marketing 
Design  of  Information  Systems  for 
these  areas  using,  case  tools  such 
as  Yourdon  &  Furbo  Analyst  and 
various  graphic  packages.  Devel¬ 
opment  of  Computer  Software  to 
implement  the  Informatxjn  Systems 
on  Unix  based  machines,  local  area 
network  and  unity  database  and  C 
programming  languages  Analyze 
and  modify  existing  data  handling 
systems  to  improve  their  perfor¬ 
mance  and  effectiveness.  Provide 
technical  support  for  applications 
developed  using  C  and  4GL  lan¬ 
guages  in  PC,  VAX.  UNIX  and  IBM 
man  frame  environment  Prepare 
technical  dccunentaticn  and  in¬ 
struction  manuals  for  end  product 
users.  Analyze  data  to  determine, 
recommend  and  plan  layouts  for 
type  of  computer  and  peripheral 
equipments  or  modifications  of  ex¬ 
isting  equipment  and  systems.  Po- 
sition  involves  software  develop¬ 
ment  experience  in  working  soft¬ 
ware  methodologies  and  the  struc¬ 
ture  of  various  computer  axled 
software  engineenng  (CASE)  tools, 
which  is  used  extensively  in  the 
system  study  and  desgn  phase  ot 
any  project.  Must  have  MS  in  Com¬ 
puter  Science  and  2  years  of  expe- 
nence.  Salary  $36,000.00  for  40 
nrs  week  Qualified  candidate  con¬ 
tact:  Georgia  Department  of  Labor, 
Job  Order  #  GA  5559934,  1535 
Atkinson  Road.  Lawrenceville,  GA 
30243  or  the  nearest  Georgia  Job 
Sennce  Center 


How  to  work  at  a 
‘Big  Six’  level  without  losing 
your  identity. 


mw  r  ▼ 
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^Broadway 
Seymour 

Where  the  business  world  is  in  your  hands. 


Broadway  &  Seymour  provides  premier 
information  systems  consulting  services,  integration,  and 
customized  software  products  for  the  banking  industry. 

In  our  professional  work  environment,  emphasizing 
team  achievement  and  long  term  individual 
development,  each  employee  has  a  critical  role  to  fill. 

As  one  of  Businessweek's  "25  fastest  gnawing  hi-tech" 
firms,  we  need  extraordinary  Safes  and  IS  consultants, 
with  direct  banking  software/consulting  experience,  to 
fuel  this  tremendous  growth: 

*  National  Sales  Manager-large  Banks  (Top  200j 

*  National  Safes  ManagerCommunity  Banks 

*  Account  Executives-Banldng  Practice 

*  Senior  Manogers-Fmanaal  Services 
’  Technical  IS  Consultants 

*  Project  Managens-Banldng 

Broadway  &  Seymour  offers  an  outstanding 
compensation  and  benefits  package.  For  immediate 
consideration  please  mail  your  resume,  along  with 
salary  history  (required)  to.  Broadway  &  Seymour,  Inc., 
Professional  Stafhng-CW7/27,  128  5,  Tryon  St., 
Charlotte,  N.C.  28202  EOE. 


McVey  1  Associates,  Inc. 

CONTRACT  POSITIONS 

AS400/S-38  RPGIII/RPG400 
BPCS/MAPICS  JD  EDWARDS 
SYNON/ASI  MACPAC 
PANSOPHIC 


CICS/IMS 

FOXPRO 

IDMS/ASDO 

FOCUS 


DB2/CSP/COBOL 
C/UNIX/ORACLE 
IDEAL/DAT  ACOM 
SYBASE 


Call  or  send  resume  to: 

P.O.  BOX  2693 
BURLINGTON,  NC  27216 
1-800-467-9016 
919-229-7381  FAX 


Pittsburgh 


BUSinESS  SYSTEMS 
COnSULTAHT 


Thrift  Drug,  inc.,  a  subsidiary  of  the  JC 
Penney  Company,  Inc.,  has  a  senior  level 
position  available  to  assess  the  ever¬ 
growing  systems  needs  of  our  billion-dollar 
chain  drug  retailing  and  health  care  or¬ 
ganization. 

Thrift  is  headquartered  in  Pittsburgh,  and 
we  operate  in  both  a  large  IBM  mainframe 
and  a  distributed  UNIX  environment. 

Responsibilities  of  the  position  include: 
development  of  innovative  solutions  lo  busi¬ 
ness  needs,  project  proposal  and  manage¬ 
ment,  hardware/software  evaluation  and 
selection,  and  linking  the  client  business 
plan  with  the  IS  plan. 

Ten  years  in  systems  analysis  and  design 
and  Bachelor's  degree  is  required.  Master's 
degree  and  previous  consulting  experience 
is  preferred 

Interested  applicants  should  send  resume  to: 
L.  Vaccaro 
Box  CW 

THRIFT  DRUG,  INC. 

615  Alpha  Drive 
Pittsburgh,  PA  15238 


I 


I 


EOE  MiFiV.D 


Systems  Analyst,  Routing  & 
Scheduling,  tot  logistics  systems 
modeling  using  network-based 
optimization  algorithms  &  heuris¬ 
tics;  object-oriented  database  de¬ 
sign  to  solve  routing,  scheduling  & 
loading  problems;  build  proto¬ 
types  &  generic  commercial  logis¬ 
tics  systems;  design,  develop  & 
maintain  integrated  software  & 
provide  technical  documentation 
for  distributed  logistics  manage¬ 
ment.  M.S.  Ind.  Eng.  &  docu¬ 
mented  ability  req'd  in:  Computer 
Integrated  Mfg  Systems;  Imple¬ 
mentation  of  optimization  &  net¬ 
work  scheduling  algorithms  & 
heuristics;  Object-onented  pro¬ 
gramming  with  C++  &  shells  on 
MS-DOS  &  UNIX;  User  Interface 
design  &  dev.  using  XView,  Sun- 
View.  XII,  &  Microsoft  Window 
systems.  OpenLook  &  Motif  GUIs; 
Interactive  real-time  simulation,  ar¬ 
tificial  intelligence,  &  knowledge- 
based  systems;  database  design 
&  implementation  with  SQL  & 
dBase;  Programming  knowledge 
in  C.  LISP,  PROLOG.  Pascal, 
FORTRAN.  BASIC  &  spreadsheet 
macros;  Statistical  analysis  of 
variance,  covanance.  regression  & 
correlation  techniques  $35,000/ 
yr.  Submit  resume  to  the  Georgia 
Department  of  Labor,  2972  Ask- 
Kay  Drive.  Smyrna,  GA  30082  or 
to  the  nearest  GA  Job  Service 
Center.  Control  #5557312.  Must 
have  proof  of  legal  authority  to 
work  in  the  U  S. 


Southeast 


Computer  Consulting  Group,  has 
immediate  openings  on  its  south¬ 
east  consulting  staff  for  talented 
Programmer/ Analysts.  We  re  es¬ 
pecially  seeking: 

•IMS  or  CICS  or  DB-2 

•  DEC  WINDOWS 
•ORACLE or  INGRES 

•  UNIFACE 

•  CATI A/IBM  30XX 

•  NATURAL  II 
•APS  or  CSP 

Computer 

Consulting 

Group 


Contract  Professional  Services 

4109  Wake  Forest  Rd. 

Suite  307 
Raleigh.  NC  27609 

1-800-222-1273 
FAX  (803)738-9123 

Member  NACCB 


COMPUTER  PROFESSIONALS 

Gulfstream  Aerospace  Corporation  is  the  world's  leading  manufacturer  of  corpo¬ 
rate  executive  aircraft.  Located  in  beautiful  and  historic  Savannah,  Georgia,  we 
are  just  minutes  from  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  area  beaches  and  Hilton  Head  Island. 
Come  join  our  current  expansion  program! 

SECTION  HEAD 

INFORMATION  SYSTEMS  PLANNING 

BS/BA  Computer  or  Management  Science,  Business  Administration,  Information 
Systems  or  equivalent  experience  and  6+  years  IS  experience,  including  manage¬ 
ment  or  systems  development  roles,  utilizing  project  management  and  IS  plan¬ 
ning  techniques.  IS  planning  experience  should  include  enterprise-wide  multi¬ 
year  tactical  plans  of  Finance,  Marketing,  Manufacturing,  Materials,  Purchasing, 
Human  Resources.  Demonstrated  experience  using  software  tools  to  model  the 
enterprise  tactical  plan  is  required.  Multi-plant,  multi-division  experience  is  a 
plus. 

INFORMATION  SYSTEMS 
DEVELOPMENT  MANAGEMENT 

Manager  and  Section  Head  positions  exist  within  Central  Information  Services 
and  our  business  area  systems  organizations.  Qualified  candidates  must  have  BS/ 
BA  in  Information  Systems,  Computer  Science,  related  degree  or  equivalent 
experience.  6+  years  IS  experience  including  systems  development  management 
in  a  decentralized  environment.  Strong  data-driven  development  skills  and 
proven  performance  using  project  management  and  structured  systems  develop¬ 
ment  methods  required.  Broad  development  experience  should  include  applica¬ 
tions  in  any  or  all  of  the  following  functional  business  areas:  Finance,  Marketing, 
Manufacturing,  Materials,  Purchasing,  Human  Resources. 

SAS  SYSTEMS  ANALYSTS 

We  are  seeking  Systems  Analysts  to  define  mainframe  end-user  computing 
activities  including  the  analysis  of  user  problems,  their  prevention  and  solution, 
and  improvements  to  existing  systems  in  a  large  IBM  mainframe  environment. 

Qualified  candidates  will  possess  a  bachelor's  degree  in  Computer  Science, 
related  curriculum,  or  equivalent  experience,  with  a  minimum  of  3  years 
experience  with  large  IBM  mainframes,  MVS,  TSO  and  3  years  SAS  programming 
to  include  at  least  1  year  in  Version  6,  is  required.  Experience  with  SAS/AF,  SAS/ 
GRAPH,  EIS,  and  IDMS  programming  is  preferred.  Systems  development  and 
project  management  experience  plus  excellent  oral  and  written  communication 
skills  are  required. 

SR.  DATA  ANALYST 

BS  Computer  Science,  related  curriculum  or  equivalent  experience  and  3+  years 
utilizing  CASE  Tools,  |AD,  lower  case  design  and  Information  Engineering 
Methodology  on  IBM  Mainframes,  and  various  PC’s.  ADW  and  OS-2  experience 
would  be  helpful.  Excellent  interpersonal  and  teaching  skills  are  preferred. 

Please  forward  your  resume,  including  current 
salary,  to  us  by  August  18,  1992.  No  responses 
will  be  accepted  after  this  date. 

Human  Resources,  Gulfstream  Aerospace 
Corporation,  P.O.  Box  2206  D-03,  Savan¬ 
nah,  GA  31402-2206,  FAX  (912)  964-3775. 

No  agency  referrals,  contractors  or  telephone 
calls  will  be  accepted.  An  Equal  Opportunity 
Employer  M/F/D/V. 


WA 

Gulfstream 

/lerospace 


PROGRAMMER/ 
ANALYST  POSITIONS 

SYSTEMS 

PROGRAMMERS 

With  at  least  3  years  experience  in 

*  IMS  DB/DC,  DL1  *  CICS 

*  NATURAL  *  ADABASE 

*  PL1  COBOL 

*  DB2/SQL  *  TANDEM 

*  VM/MVS  RPGII/III 

•VAX/VMS  *  IDMS/ADS/O 

*  FOCUS  *  C  LANGUAGE 

Please  Send  Resume  to: 


Management 
Solutions,  inc. 

1416  South 
Third  Street, 
Louisville,  KY 
40208 


MSI 


502-634-1387 


PITTSBURGH 

PROGRAMMER/ANALYSTS 

OPPORTUNITIES 


We  have  immediate  openings  both  within  our  organiza¬ 
tion  and  permanently  at  our  large  client  base.  We  offer 
one  of  the  best  benefit  packages  available.  Please  call, 
fax  or  mail  your  resume  to  us  ASAP.  We  desire: 

CICS,  ADABAS,  ORACLE,  INFORMIX, 
VMS/FORTRAN,  COBOL,  IMS  DB/DC,  CSP 


Pittsburgh  Business  Consultants,  Inc. 
411  7th  Avenue,  Suite  1401 A 
Pittsburgh,  PA  15219 
phone:  (412)391-0714  or  (800)722-9820 
fax:(412)391-0478 

Equal  Opportunity  Employer 
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COMPUTER  CAREERS 


Reynolds  Electrical  &  Engineering  Co.,  Inc.  is  the  largest  prime  contractor 
for  the  U.S.  Department  of  Energy’s  Nevada  Operations  Office  (DOE/ 
NV).  Your  area  of  professional  expertise  in  the  following  specialties  are 
available  in  our  Information  Systems  Department. 


Senior  Systems  Analyst/Programmer — 
Vax  Technical  Systems 


Work  Location:  Las  Vegas,  Nevada 

The  position  requires  a  bachelor's  degree  in  MIS,  Computer  Science, 
related  fields  or  equivalent  experience.  The  individual  being  sought  for 
this  position  will  be  assigned  to  work  in  the  Technical  Support  Section  of 
a  data  center.  Candidates  must  have  at  least  3  years’  experience  in 
consulting  with  data  center  users,  including  computer  system  operations 
personnel  and  senior  level  Systems  Analyst/Programmers  who  design  and 
develop  business  and  technical  applications  in  a  VAX/VMS  computer 
environment.  Applicable  experience  should  include  in-depth  knowledge 
of  the  VMS  operating  system,  layered  product  set,  third  party  devices,  and 
an  understanding  of  VAX  cluster  configuration  and  control.  Additional 
experience  with  Local  Area  Networks  (NOVELL,  DEC  Pathworks)  is  a 
definite  plus. 


Senior  Systems  Analyst/Programmer — 
Application  Development 


Work  Location:  Las  Vegas  and  Mercury,  Nevada 
These  positions  require  a  bachelor’s  degree  in  MIS,  Computer  Science, 
related  fields  or  equivalent  experience.  Must  have  three  or  more  years’ 
experience  with  Digital  Equipment  Corporation  (DEC)  VAX/VMS,  appli¬ 
cation  development  usmg  FORTRAN  or  COBOL,  and  relational  database 
technology.  Should  have  good  communication  skills  and  a  solid  founda¬ 
tion  in  structured  analysis/design  and  programming  techniques.  Knowl¬ 
edge  of  SmartStar  4GL’S  and  PC  application  development  (FOXPRO, 
dBASE  IV,  LOTUS)  is  desirable. 


ANOTHER 
REASON  WHY 
COMPUTERWORLD 
RECRUITMENT  ADVERTISING 
WORKS ... 


A  late  advertising  close  means  you  get  quick  response. 
Computerworld  needs  just  2  working  days  notice  for  your 
ad  to  appear  in  the  next  weekly  issue! 

In  fact,  when  we  receive  your  materials  or  faxed  copy  for 
your  ad  by  3  p.m.  the  Thursday  before  the  Monday  issue 
date,  your  ad  will  appear  that  Monday!*  (Space  reserva¬ 
tions  closing  date  is  the  same  time  the  previous  day). 


EQUAL  OPPORTUNITY  EMPLOYER— M/F 
Liberal  Fringe  Benefits  ♦  Replies  Held  Confidential 
Must  be  a  U.S.  Citizen  •  Drug/alcohol  screening  test  required 

SEND  RESUMES  TO:  Trudie  L.  Rainey 
Recruiting  &  Employment  Administrator 
Reynolds  Electrical  &  Engineering  Co.,  Inc. 

Post  Office  Box  98521 
Las  Vegas,  NV  89193 
Tel:  (702)  295-1900 


REECo 


YOUR  CAREER  ADVANCEMENT! 
IS  OUR  PRIMARY  FOCUS 


DB2/SQL 

IEF/IEW 

CICS/VSAM 

IMS  DB/DC 

IDMS/ADSO 

FOCUS 

INFORMIX 


CLIENT/SERVER 

C/UNIX 

C/GUI 

X-WINDOWS 

ORACLE 

TANDEM 

TANDEM/MVS 


WE  SET  THE  STANDARD  OF  EXCELLENCE. 
Offering  both  Permanent  Placement 
and  Consulting  opportunities. 

COMPUTERPEOPLE,  Dept.  524 

20  North  Orange  Ave  12225  28th  St  N  3265  Meridian  Parkway  | 
Suite  1400  St  Petersburg.  FL  3371 6  Suite  122 
Orlando.  FI  32801  813-573-2626  Ft.  Lauderdale,  FL  33331 1 

407-236-9706  Fax  572-1 153  305-384-0999 

Fax  843-8153  1-800-777-8603 


J.D.  Edwards 
Experience? 


W.  n##d  J.D.  Edward*  (HR,  Pay¬ 
roll,  CORE  and  CASE)  experi¬ 
enced  professional*  only. 

BIT  if  a  privately  held  international 
consulting  company  seeking;  indi¬ 
vidual*  with  th*  proper  flails  to 
provide  ueer  and/or  technical  nip- 
port  to  it*  JDE  client*.  With  re¬ 
gional  headquarter*  office*  in  San 
Francisco,  Chicago,  and  Philadel¬ 
phia  metropolitan  area*,  opportuni¬ 
ties  exist  in  the  East,  Midwest  and 
Western  region*. 

We  offer  top  salary  and  benefit*  in¬ 
cluding  stock  and  bonus  plans; 
health,  life  A  disability  insurance; 
end  a  401(k)  pension  plan.  EOE 


*  reply  to: 


HR  Manager 
Business  Information 
Technology,  Inc. 
1800  Sutter  SL,  #770 
Concord,  CA  94520 


Mon 

Tue 

Wed 

Thu 

Fri 

Space  & 

Materials 

Close  1 

2 

Issue 

Date 

*  Holiday  dosings  may  vary.  Please  call  for  details. 


To  place  your  ad  regionally  or  nationally,  call  John  Corrig¬ 
an,  Vice  President/Classified  Advertising,  at  800/343- 
6474  (in  MA,  508/879-0700). 


COMPUTERWORLD 

Where  the  qualified  candidates  look.  Every  week. 


Computerworld/Corptech  Career  Index 


Pharmaceuticals:  Over  40%  of  the  businesses  are  growing,  nearly  half  are  in  the  stable  column,  and  there  are  no  failures.  Few 
industries  have  as  much  to  boast  about. 


Percentage  of  surveyed  firms 

60% 

45% 

30% 

15% 

0% 

Growing  at  Shrinking 
under  25% 
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COMPUTER  CAREERS 


IDEALIDATACOM 

PC-DATACOil  or  Dll-STAK 


•  PROJECT  LEADERS 

•  DATABASE  ADMINISTRATORS 

•  TECH  ANALYSTS/DESIGNERS 

•  SR.  ANALYST7PROGRAMMERS 

•  PROGRAMMERS 
(IDEAL  or  COBOL/DL) 

OMNltech  has  maintained  a  specialized  practice  in  IDEAL  application  and 
DATACOM  database  design  and  development  since  1984.  OMNltech  is 
recognized  nationally  as  one  of  the  largest  providers  of  professional  services 
in  the  IDEAL/DATACOM  arena. 

OMNltech  has  long-term  client  projects  in  cities  around  the  country  and  a 
number  of  positions  to  staff  over  the  neat  few  months.  If  you  have  a 
minimum  of  two  years  of  experience  in  any  of  the  skills  listed  above,  you 
owe  it  to  yourself  to  explore  present  and  future  opportunities  with  the 
specialists  in  this  field.  Join  our  staff  of  salaried  and  hourly  consultants  and 
contract  programmers  TODAY.  Call,  send,  or  fax  your  resume  to: 

Catherine  Paredi  at  OMNltech,  Raritan  Plaza  I,  Edison,  NJ  08837. 

Phone:  908/225-5577 
Fax:  908/225-0032 


OMNltech 

- Consulting  Services  Inc 


Systems  Analyst.  Analyze  and  define 
assigned  system  design  approaches 
to  automate  business  problem  solu¬ 
tions;  study  exisung  data  handling 
systems  to  evaluate  their  effective¬ 
ness  and  develop  new  systems  to 
improve  production  or  u  orkflow  as 
required;  develop  quality  systems' 
solutions  within  budget  and  on 
schedule  while  adhering  to  stan¬ 
dards  through  the  production  of 
system  and  program  design  specifi¬ 
cations,  system  test  plans,  imple¬ 
mented  modules  and  svstem  docu¬ 
mentation;  specify  in  detail  logical 
and/or  mathematical  operations  to 
be  performed  by  various  equipment 
units  and/or  comprehensive  com¬ 
puter  programs  ana  operations  to  be 
performed  by  data  processing  per¬ 
sonnel,  utilizing  IB\1  PS/2  comput¬ 
ers,  MS/DOS  and  OS/2  operating 
systems,  Lotus  1-2-3  software,  and 
HP  Laserprinters.  Install,  configure 
and  maintain  Local  .Area  Network 
(LAN),  including  setting  up  work¬ 
stations,  planning  and  scheduling 
server  ana  workstation  backups,  re¬ 
source  management,  change,  con¬ 
trol,  and  evaluating  software  pack¬ 
ages  for  networks;  design  ana  de¬ 
velop  OS/2  Presentation  Manager 
applications  using  C  and  Microro- 
cus  COBOL;  developing  GUI  pro¬ 
totypes  for  the  Policy  Production 
System  using  EASEL  and  incorpo¬ 
rating  APPC  host  to  workstation 
communications;  initiating  and  im¬ 
plementing  a  Version  Control  Sys¬ 
tem  to  improve  programmer  prod¬ 
uctivity  by  increasing  development 
coordination,  tracking  program  re¬ 
visions  and  auditing  sorrware  modi¬ 
fications.  Bachelor  of  Science  de¬ 
gree  in  Computer  Science  and  1 
vear  of  experience  as  Systems  Ana¬ 
lyst  or  1  year  of  experience  as  Mi¬ 
crocomputer  Specialist  (Graduate 
Assistant!  reauired.  Applicants  must 
possess  wont  experience  utilizing 
IBM  (or  IBM  compatible)  personal 
computers,  MS/DOS  Version  3.3 
or  OS/2  operating  systems.  Lotus 
1-2-3  software.  Additional  employ¬ 
ment  experience  or  academic  re¬ 
search  must  have  included  imple¬ 
mentation  of  computer  networks 
(LAN)  in  a  business  setting.  Appli¬ 
cants  must  have  completed  college- 
level  courses  in  the  following  sub¬ 
jects:  1.  Operations  Management  2. 
Management  Information  Systems 
3.  Inferential  Statistics  4.  Modelling 
and  Simulation  and  5.  Digital  Logic 
Design.  40  hours  M/F,  8  a.m.  to  5 
p.m.,  $29,580  per  vear.  Must  have 
proof  of  legal  authority  to  work 
permanendv  in  the  U.S.  Applicants 
should  send  resumes  with  Social  Se¬ 
curity  numbers  to  the  Indiana  De¬ 
partment  of  Workforce  Develop¬ 
ment,  10  North  Senate  Avenue,  In¬ 
dianapolis,  Indiana  46204,  Atten¬ 
tion:  G.R.  Replogle,  I.D. 

#3288323.  AN  EMPLOYER 
PAID  AD. 


SYSTEMS  ENGINEER  -  40  hr$./ 
wk.  8anv5pm  $36,000  00  per  yr 
Analyze,  design  and  develop  Engi¬ 
neering  and  Communications  soft¬ 
ware  application  systems  on  the 
IBM  AS/400  with  RPG/400.  SQL/ 
400.  CL/400  software.  COBOL 
and  OS/400  operating  system 
Convert  system  from  UNISYS 
A- 10  and  B-25  to  AS/400  Re¬ 
quires  Bachelors  degree  m  Com¬ 
puter.  Electncal  Mechanical  or 
Aeronautical  Engineering,  2  years 
experience  m  joO  ottered  or  2 
years  experience  as  Systems  An¬ 
alyst.  Must  have  experience  with 
AS/400.  RPG/400.  SQL/400.  CO¬ 
BOL.  UNISYS  A- 10  and  B-25 
mainframes.  "Employer  Paid  Ad 
Send  resumes  to:  7310  Wood¬ 
ward  Ave..  Room  415,  Detroit.  Ml 
48202  Reference  #  44892 


Experts  in 
Information 
Engineering 
Technologies, 
Let  Your  Career 
Soar  with  the 
Elite  Consulting 
Team  at  Eagles 
international. 

Eagles  is  a  recognized  leader  in  IE 
consulting,  specializing  in  method¬ 
ology  development  and  the  IEF 
and  ADW  CASE  Topis. 

Major  corporations  call  on  Eagles 
to  provide  IE  life  cycle  consulting 
including  ISP,  BAA,  BSD  through 
Construction,  Model  Management 
and  Encyclopedia  Administration. 

With  Eagles,  you'll  have  one  of 
the  finest  compensation  plans  in 
the  industry:  salary,  bonus,  com¬ 
mission  and  benefits. 

Domestic  and  international 
positions  are  available  now. 

Mail  or  fax  your  resume  to: 

£  js 

T7  A  T  JPQ  If 

JhrxxjrLxSh O  Jsr- 

EAGLES  INTERNATIONAL,  INC. 
15851  Dallas  Parkway,  Ste.  501 
Dallas,  TX  75248 

Voice: (21 4)  450-5900  (800)  800-6785 
Fax: (21 4)  450-5901 


COMPITER  SOFTWARE  ENGI¬ 
NEER:  Design  &  develop  a  Microsoft 
Pen  Windows  information  manage¬ 
ment  system  (IMS).  Specifically, 
modify  current  IMS  to  work  with 
Pen  Windows:  use  C.  computer 
graphics  &  digital  image  processing 
technique  to  implement  the  propri¬ 
etary  pattern  recognition  &  neural 
network  technology  for  handwritten 
input:  work  in  testing  &  documenta¬ 
tion  of  the  new  centric  system.  Must 
have  ll  A  Master's  degree  in  Com¬ 
puter  Science  or  Geography:  2)  Com¬ 
pletion  of  one  graduate  course  in 
Computer  Graphics,  and  one  gradu¬ 
ate  course  on  digital  information  sys¬ 
tem:  &  3)  At  least  4  months  practical 
expenence  in  software  system  design 
and  digital  image  processing  using 
C  UNIX  &  Microsoft  Windows. 
TfS.OOO/yr.  40  hrs/wk.  Must  have 
proof  of  legal  authority  to  work  in 
U.S  Send  Resume,  Transcnpt,  and 
Expenence  Letter  to:  Job  Service  of 
Iowa.  P.O  Box  2160  (925  E.  4th 
St.l.  Waterloo.  IA  50704.  J.O.  *IA 
1 100125.  An  Employer  Paid  Ad. 


Western 
Opportunities 
to  $80,000 


Opportunities  in  the  West  and  Na¬ 
tionwide.  200  affiliates  Our  tech¬ 
nically  advanced  clients  need  to  fill 
the  f  otto  wing  full  time  positions: 

•  Programmer  Analysts 

•  Systems  Analysts 

e  Systems  Programmers 

e  DBA’s 

•  Softwsrs  Engineers 

Experience  needed  Ini 
MS-Windows  VAX 

CASE  MAC 

RPG  III  Graphics 

DB2  X-Windows 

IMS  Op.  Sys.  Internals 

IDMS  OS/2 

Larrv  Wad*  &  Assoc. 

4350  Exncutivn  Dr.,  Suits  215 
San  Diego,  CA  92121 
619-455-9233 
FAX:  619-455-9841 


e  in 

omputer 


Contact  any  member  of  our 
coast-to-coast  network  of  DP  placement  specialists 
&  gain  access  to  ALL  of  our  choice  openings  in  your  field! 


HERE'S  A  PARTIAL  LISTING  OF  CURRENT  FEE-PAID  OPENINGS 


SYSTEMS  ARCHITECT/ENG.  S65K 

Case  Tools.  Relational  OBs 

SR  P/A  DEV  COBOL  CICS.  DB2 

Billing  or  Finance  To  S65K 

EX  BIG  6  MANAGERS  S83K 

2*  Yrs.  Big  6  Multiple  Needs 

FIN.  SYSTEMS  ANALYST  S80K 

Asset/Liability  Exp.  Required 

DATABASE  ADMINISTRATOR  S60K 

Datacom  DB  or  Ideal  a  ♦ 

UNIX  SYSTEMS  PGMR.  w/CRAY  & 

Wksln.  Exp  Wa  St.  To  S60K 


AS400  S/38  S/36  To  S60K 

P/A  to  Mgmt.  Level  Needs 

CONTRACT  P/As-UNIX.  C. 

Adabas  Natural.  IMS.  DB/OC.  DB2 

CPCS  PROGRAMMERS/DEVELOPERS 

Multiple  Openings  To  $60K 

TERADATA  DBA/FORTUNE  500  Co. 

$50K  To  $60K 

MVS.  I0MS.  AOS/O  ADS/A.  OLM 

Sr.  P/A.  CICS  &  COBOL  a  +.  $58K 

SYSTEMS  PROGRAMMERS  SS5K 

MVS/ESA.  CICS.  DB2.  VTAM 


NATURAL  2  P/As  To  S55K 

Permanent/Consulting/Colorado 

DATA  MOOELERS  S52K 

1*  Yrs.  Modeling,  CASE  a  Plus 

“C."  UNIX  PROG/ANALYST  J50K 

2+  Yrs.  C,  UNIX.  Windows  Helpful 

ADA  REALTIME  S/E  S50K 

2*  Yrs.  ADA,  Intel  +  2167A  Exp 

HP  3000  PROG/ANALYST  To  S50K 

Speedware  &  Allbase 

AS400— MULTIPLE  POSITIONS 

3*  Yrs  RPG  III/SYN0N  To  $50K 


CICS  W/TRUST  BANKING 
To  $50,000 

0B2  DATABASE  ANALYSTS  S49K 

Several  Positions  Available 

HOGAN  SR  PROGRAMMER  ANALYST 

3-5  Yrs.  1st  Class  Co  To  S46K 

BANKING  &  CREDIT  CARO  EXP. 

P/As  Thru  Managers  S0PEN 

NEW  DEVELOPMENT  AOS/O  To  S45K 

IDMS  DBA  To  $50K 

MED  PAC  OR  HEALTHQUEST 

$45,000 


Call  or  send  your  resume  to  our  local  office  nearest  you,  &  pul  our  entire  network  to  work  tor  you. 


ATLANTA:  Abacus  Networks,  Inc. 

3169  Holcomb  Br.  Rd.,  #680,  Norcross,  GA  30071 
(404)  446-1116  •  FAX  (404)  729-9603 

BOSTON;  Robert  Kleven  &  Co.,  Inc. 

P.O.  Box  636,  Lexington,  MA  02173 
(617)  861-1020  •  FAX  (617)  861-1047 

CHICAGO:  Career  Consultants,  Inc. 

414  Plaza  Drive,  Westmont,  IL  60559 
(708)  986-1752  •  FAX  (708)  986-1762 
CINCINNATI:  Task  Group 
1429-B  Springfield  Pike,  Cincinnati.  OH  45215 
(513)  821-8275  •  FAX  (513)  821-8311 
CLEVELAND:  Innovative  Resources  Corp. 

1340  Depot  St..  #21  a  Rocky  River,  OH  44116 
(216)  331-1757  •  FAX  (216)  331-3499 

COLUMBUS:  Michael  Thomas,  Inc. 

#340,  450  W.  Wilson  Bridge  Rd.. 

Worthington,  OH  43085 
(614)  846-0926  •  FAX  (614)  847-5633 
DALLAS:  DataPro  Personnel  Consultants,  Inc. 
#2001,  13355  Noel  Road,  Dallas,  TX  75240 
(214)  661-8600  •  FAX  (214)  661-1309 

DENVER:  Abacus  Consultants,  Inc. 

#404, 1777  S.  Harrison  St.,  Denver,  CO  80210 
(303)  759-5064  •  FAX  (303)  759-9846 
DETROIT:  Andersen,  Jones  &  Muller  Assoc. 
26261  Evergreen  Rd.,  #420,  Southfield,  Ml  48076 
(313)  827-7660  •  FAX  (313)  827-7665 
GREENSBORO:  DataMasters 
P.O.  Box  14548,  Greensboro,  NC  27415-4548 
(919)  373-1461  •  FAX  (919)  373-1501 


HOUSTON:  Career  Consultants,  Inc. 

#1950.  1980  Post  Oak  Btvd.,  Houston.  TX  77056 
(713)  626-4100  •  FAX  (713)  626-4106 
KANSAS  CITY:  DP  Career  Associates 
#502,  6405  Metcall,  Shawnee  Mission.  KS  66202 
(913)  236-8288  •  FAX  (913)  236-9748 
LOS  ANGELES:  Superior  Resources.  Inc. 

23679  Calabasas  Rd.,  Suite  312 
Calabasas,  CA  91302-1502 
(818)  222-1266  •  FAX  (818)  222-1267 
MAPLEWOOD,  NJ:  Systems  Search  M.I.S. 

658  Ridgewood  Rd.,  Maplewood,  NJ  07040 
(201)  761-4400  •  FAX  (201)  761-0128 

MEMPHIS:  Information  Systems  Grow 
#417,  4646  Poplar,  Memphis,  TN  38117 
(901)  684-1036  ♦  FAX  (901)  684-1068 

MILWAUKEE:  EDP  Consultants,  Inc. 

P.O.  Box  26066.  Milwaukee,  W1  53226 
(414)  476-3335  •  FAX  (414)  476-7972 
MINNEAPOLIS/ST.  PAUL:  ESP,  INC. 

#1800.  701  4th  Ave.,  S.,  Mpls.,  MN  55415 
(612)  338-6714  •  FAX  (61$)  337-9199 
NEW  YORK  CITY:  Botal  Associates,  inc. 

#410,  7  Dey  Street,  New  York,  NY  10007 
(212)  227-7370  •  FAX  (212)  964-5033 

PHILADELPHIA:  Systems  Personnel,  Inc. 

115  West  State  Street,  Media,  PA  19063 
(215)  565-8880  •  FAX  (215)  565-1482 
PHOENIX:  Prof.  Career  Consultants 
7501  E.  McCormick  Pkwy.,  Suite  110  South, 
Scottsdale,  A Z  85258 
(602)  274-6666  •  FAX  (602)  443-8489 


ROCHESTER:  Traynor  Confidential  Ltd. 

#400,  10  Gibbs  SL.  Rochester,  NY  14804 
(716)  325-6610  •  FAX  (716)  325-1077 
SAN  DIEGO:  Technical  Directions  Inc. 

#1025,  8880  Rio  San  Diego  Drive. 

San  Diego.  CA  92108 

(800)  367-1017  •  FAX  (619)  297-6951 

SAN  FRANCISCO:  Professionals  For  Computing 

#1850.  455  Market  St.,  San  Fran.,  CA  94105 

(415)  957-1400  •  FAX  (415)  957-0168 

SEATTLE:  Houser,  Marlin,  Morris  &  Assoc. 
#503,  110-1 10th  Ave.,  N.E.,  Bellevue,  WA  98004 
(206)  453-2700  •  FAX  (206)  453-8726 
ST.  LOUIS:  Executive  Career  Consultants  Inc. 
#100,  795  Office  Pkwy.,  SL  Louis.  MO  63141 
(314)  994-3737  •  FAX  (314)  994-3742 
TAMPA:  Richard  Rita/Michael  James 
2502  Rocky  PL  Dr.,  Suite  650,  Tampa,  FL  33607 
(813)  289-3000  •  FAX  (813)  289-8173 
WASHINGTON.  DC:  Vista  Computer  Services 
4350  Fairlakes  Court  Suite  ISO 
Fairfax,  VA  22033 

(703)  222-1900  •  FAX  (703)  222-1930 
AUSTRALIA  •  UNITED  KINGDOM  •  TORONTO: 
For  information,  contact  U.S.  firm  nearest  you. 


Ask  for  your  FREE 
copy  of  our  1992  Salary  Survey 


National 

Computer 

Associates 


SOFTWARE 


Let  our  national  AWARD  WINNING 
computer  specialists  assist  you  in 
your  search  We  have  over  300  af 
filiated  offices  around  the  country 
ready  to  work  for  youl 

SYSTEMS  SOFTWARE  S8CK  ♦ 
AS/400. S/30  P/A  TO  S48K 

LIFE  INSURANCE  TO  S60K 

DB2  ANALYSTS  TO  $6CK  ♦ 
IDMS.  IMS  OR  ADABAS  TO  SSOK 
P/A  (COBOL  OR  ALC)  TO  S40K 
MVS  OR  VM  INTERNALS  S  OPEN 


ACF/VTAM/NCP  TO  S50K 

COBOL/CICS  TO  S40K 

UNIX  INTERNALS  TO  S60K  ♦ 
UNiX/C  TO  S55K 

C030L/DB2  OR  IMS  TO  $48K 

PLUS 

OVERSEAS  JOBS 

ROBERT  SHIELDS  & 
ASSOCIATES 
P.O.  Box  890723,  Dept.  C 
Houston,  TX  77289-0723 
713/488-7961 
FAX:  713/486-1496 


ANALYST/ 

CONSULTANT 

LEE  Inti.  Inc.,  a  worldwide  con¬ 
sulting  company,  has  multiple 
requirements  with  the  following 
skills: 

1.  TPF  Syatemt  Programmer 

with  Sysgens  and  Real-Time 
environment  background. 

2.  Millennium  (HR:M)  Appl. 
Programmer  with  DB2.  CICS. 
COBOL  experience. 

3.  Telecommunication  Profes¬ 
sionals  with  VTAM.  NETVIEW. 
NCP.  BAL.  REXX 

Please  fax  your  resume  to: 
404-924-0347  or  send  to: 

LEE  International,  Inc. 

6050  Peachtree  Pkwy 
Ste.  340-125 
Norcross,  CA  30092 


CA  &  AZ 
CONTRACTS 


P  Murphy  •  Associates.  Inc. 


4405  RIVERSI0E  DR,  SUITE  100 
BURBANK,  CA  91505 
(818)841-2002  (714)552-0506 
FAX:  (818)  841-2122 

Member  NACCB 


How  to  stay  abreast  of  the  latest  technologies  while 
working  os  a  software  consultant. 


Join  Computer  People  Unlimited  -  our  consultants  are 
given  o  wide  variety  of  leading-edge  assignments. 


At  Computer  People  Unlimited  (CPU),  we  pride  ourselves  on  our  people.  And,  that  s 
why  wefeel  strongly  about  providing  our  consultants  with  challenging  and  rewording 
projects.  How  do  we  accomplish  this?  Our  growth  (35%  lost  yeor  through  the  worst 
of  the  recession)  affords  us  a  vast  number  of  assignments  that  won  t  leave  you  sitting 
around  on  the  bench.  Our  assignments  range  in  a  variety  of  industries  that  include 
financial,  manufacturing,  retail,  healthcare,  insurance,  government  and  more.  So  if 
you  are  a  queiity  ariven  orofessional  ond  o  good  communicator  we  d  like  you  to  join 
us.  You  can  qualify  with  any  of  the  following  oreas  among  your  expertise. 

Business  Software  Professionals: 

IMS  DB/OC  •  CICS  •  SOL-PLUS  •  SQL  FORMS  •  ORACLE  •  DB2  •  INGRES 
OS/2  DEVELOPERS  •  WINDOWS  DEVELOPERS  •  STRONG  CASE  TOOLS 
EXPERIENCE  •  NATURAL  2  •  PROGRESS  •  TELON  •  AS/400  AMERICAN 
SOFTWARE  •  FOCUS  •  END-USER  SUPP0RT/HEIP  DESK 

Software  engineers: 

.  MS  WINDOWS  DEVELOPMENT  •  C«  in  o  REALTIME  nnvironment  with 
EMBEDDED  PROCESSORS  •  C,  SUN,  UNIX  ond  SOFTWARE  DIAGNOSTICS 

A  career  based  on  fincing  answers  should  not  be  problematic.  At  CPU  you  II  receive 
o  competitive  salary  and  a  comprehensive  benefits  pockoge.  For  more  positive 
onswers,  coll  Bill  Rudd,  Joyce  Mosetic  or  Julie  Endlich  at  414-225-4000,  or  call 
1-800-527-8462  for  Milwaukee,  Madison,  Appleton  and  Green  Boy  positions.  You 
moy  aiso  send  your  resume  in  confidence,  to:  CPU,  Dept.  CW-0727, 732  N.  Jackson 
St.,  Milwaukee,  Wl  53202.  FAX:  41 4-225-401 1 .  Sony,  no  entry-level  positions  ore 
available.  We  are  an  equal  opportunity  employer. 


COMPUTER  PEOPLE  UNLIMITED  inc. 
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PRODUCT  SHOWCASE 


Complete  Keyboard  Customizing 

Featuring:  Custom  Key  Imprinting 
Full  Color  Keyboard  Templates 
Keytop  Overlays  •  Language  Keyboards 
P.O.S.  Keys  •  Custom  Keyboards 

Training,  productivity  &  marketing  solutions! 

Hooleon  Corp.  Free  Catalog 

P.0.  Box  230,  Dept.  COMW  800  937-1 337 
Cornville,  AZ  86325  Fax:  602  634-4620 


HELP  DESK  and  CUSTOMER  SERVICE 
SOLUTION 


TARGET->HOTLINE™  is  the  leading  Open 
VMS™  Help  Desk  and  Customer  Service 
software  solution.  This  powerful,  easy- 
to-use  application  helps  you  increase 
user  productivity  and  deliver  superior 
customer  service. 

TARGET  SYSTEMS  CORPORATION 
33  Boston  Post  Road  West,  Marlboro,  MA  01752  USA 
800-233-3493  ♦  508-460-9206  ♦  E-Mail:  INFO@TARGET.COM 
FAX:  508-481-9187  Call  today  fora  product  evaluation! 


r 


"\ 


ELECTRONIC 

COMPUTER 

GLOSSARY 


Get  the  Word  Out! 

J 


Spread  COMPUTER  LITERACY  and  INTERNAL 
STANDARDS  to  every  PC  user,  beginner  or  expert. 
Start  with  our  award-winning  5,000  definitions  and 
DOS  help.  Add  your  own  terms.  Site  licenses  for 
DOS  and  Windows  start  at  $250.  Everyone  loves  itl 


The  Computer  Language 
Company  Inc  .  01-.,Q7  cqqq 

5521  Slate  Park  Road  •  ^  •  O  « »  OvvO 

Fax: 1-215-297-8424 


5521  State  Park  Road 
Point  Pleasant,  PA  18950 


Get  Your  PCs  &  Mainframe 
Speaking. ..Fast! 

pcMAINFRAME™  provides  fast, 
flexible  data  transfer  between 
PCs  and  mainframes  in  any 
IBM  CICS  environment. 

FREE  30-DAY  TRIAL! 
CfSOFTWARE  800-366-8756 

u,uwl  1  Outside  US:  708-824-7180 


Seeeleea  Cemflgure  Help 


SmartScreew  (CAPELLA!  (SESSION  MOT  READY] 


Incoming  Mail  All  Items 


You  have  non  OV  ■ 


Far  CAPELLA 


Tony  Capella 

Note 

<U)  Capella  logo  (attached  .Blip 

Tony  Capella 

Note 

(U)  SmartScreen  Features 

Tony  Capella 

Note 

<U)  SeartScreen  Connectivity 

Tony  Capella 

Note 

(U)  Uhere  to  order  SeartScreen 

Tony  Capella 

Note 

<U)  User  Benefits 

Tony  Capella 

Note 

(U)  Department  Benefits 

Tomj  Capel  la 

Note 

(U)  Enterprise  Benefits 

♦ 

I  hu  note  Km  navet  been  viewed 

SuNeet[ 


i 

|  Due  Dele:  | 

1 

1  '-1  1 

l - 1 
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Bring  9-Track  &  3480 
Data  To  Your  PCs 

Our  compact,  light  and  powerful  subsystems  make  it 
easy  to  Interchange  your  data  on  1/2  inch  tape  between 
your  PCs,  minis  and  mainframes.  Choose  from  all  popu¬ 
lar  densities  and  operating  systems.  Products  are  backed 
by  long  warranties  and  our  comprehensive  service  and 
support  program.  Call  for  information  and  a  free  catalog. 

0VERIRHD  Dm.  800-859-8559 

San  Diego,  CA  TEL:  619-571-5555  FAX:  61 9-571  -0982 


GET  SMART! 

MAKE  PROFS  EASY 

SmartScreen,  a  graphical  client  for  PROFS  and  Office- 
Vision.  SmartScreen’s  fully  iconic  user  interface  auto¬ 
mates  access  to  your  mail,  calendars,  and  all  other 
PROFS  functions.  SmartScreen  also  includes  a  full 
3270  emulator  that  lets  you  access  any  host  function. 

Capella  Systems,  Inc.  (404)  552.99™ 

1303  Hightower  Trail  STlV,  Z-.Z  Z. 

suite  350  (800)  542-2577 

Atlanta,  GA  30350  '  ' 


- 7=1 

4  COLOR  PHOTO  or  Graphic 

PREFERRED  4-  COLOR  MATERIALS:  4-color  neg¬ 
atives,  right  reading  emulsion  side  down.  Accept¬ 
able  also  (In  order  of  preference  to  maintain  op¬ 
timum  reproduction  quality)  are:  4-color  transpare¬ 
ncies;  35mm  color  slides;  color  photos. 

If  4-color  artwork  is  not  available,  Computerwodd 
will  assist  Product  Showcase  advertisers  In  the 
development  of  appropriate  graphics  for  their 
advertisements.  Ad  width:  3\  Ad  Depth:  3  1/2- 
Photo  width:  2  3/4";  Photo  depth:  1  3/4*. 

_ _ _ 

Name  Of  Your  Product 

Your  product  can  appear  here  and 
will  reach  Computerworld’s  629,204 
readers.  Race  your  message  today. 


ABC  Company 

123  Main  Street 
Anytown,  USA  12345 


1-800-XXX-XXXX 


Place  Your  Product  in  COMPUTERWORLD’S  PRODUCT  SHOWCASEI 

For  Just  $2,700,  your  product  can  appear  3  times  in  COMPUTERWORLD’S  PRODUCT  SHOWCASE. 

To  place  your  message,  or  for  more  information,  Just  fill  out  this  form  and  fax  it  to 

(508)  620-7739.  Or  place  your  advertisement  by  calling  (800)  34S6474(in  MA,  (508)  879-0700). 

□  I’d  like  more  information  □  I’d  like  my  product  to  appear  in  the  Product  Showcase 

Headline  (approximately  1-6  words): _ 

Text  (approximately  3  medium  length  sentences): _ _ _ 


Name  of  Company; 

Address: _ 

City,  State,  Zip: _ 

Phone: _ 


COMPUTERWORLD 

PRODUCT  SHOWCASE 

(800)  343-6474 

(In  MA,  (508)  879-0700 
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MARKETPLACE 


Haggling  for  fun  and  profit 


BY  DANIEL  LYONS 

SPECIAL  TO  CW 


Even  though  he’s  buying 
computers  with  his  em¬ 
ployer’s  money,  Carl 
Schwimmer  negotiates 
as  if  he  were  paying  for 
the  equipment  himself.  “It’s  part 
of  my  nature  to  be  a  haggler,” 
says  Schwimmer,  director  of  ad¬ 
ministrative  ser¬ 
vices  at  the  Col¬ 
lege  of  Business 
Administration  at 
Northern  Arizona 
University  in 
Flagstaff. 

“The  worst 
thing  a  vendor 
can  do  is  say  no.  I 
don’t  make  it  em¬ 
barrassing,  but  I 
expect  some  kind 
of  discount.  If 
they  don’t  come 
down,  I  walk 
away,”  he  says. 

Schwimmer  is  among  those 
who  believe  it  is  almost  always 
possible  to  get  a  better  price  on 
personal  computers  than  what  is 
advertised.  Even  discount  shops 
will  sweeten  the  deal  if  they’re  ap¬ 
proached  correctly,  veteran  hag¬ 
glers  say. 

Nonbargainers 

Oddly  enough,  most  people  don’t 
haggle  at  all,  says  Ed  Samp,  pur¬ 
chasing  manager  at  JEM  Com¬ 
puters,  Inc.,  a  mail-order  reseller 
in  Boston.  Others  agree.  Dianne 
Ford,  president  of  Focal  Corp.,  a 


value-added  reseller  in  Van  Nuys, 
Calif.,  notes  that  75%  of  the  firm’s 
customers  accept  the  first  pro¬ 
posal. 

A  buyer  might  not  get  a  deal 
every  time,  “but  it’s  a  mistake  not 
to  ask,”  Samp  says. 

The  idea  is  to  know  what  you 
want,  approach  the  vendor  as  a 
potential  partner  and  keep  the 
tone  light.  But  make  the  seller 
know  you  mean 
business  without 
being  arrogant. 

“Playing  hard¬ 
ball  would  have 
the  opposite  ef¬ 
fect;  it  just  turns 
them  off,”  says 
Jim  Ramsey,  infor¬ 
mation  systems 
manager  at  ATR 
Wire  &  Cable  Co. 
in  Danville,  Ky. 

Ramsey  has 
persuaded  mail¬ 
order  resellers  to 
cutprices  on  low-end  PCs  by  buy¬ 
ing  in  quantity.  “If  they’re  selling 
PCs  at  $1,500,  we’ll  offer  to  buy 
three  for  $4,200,  and  usually  they 
go  with  it,”  he  says. 

Working  with  the  dealer  gets 
much  better  results,  Ford  says. 
“If  they  say  they  like  my  product, 
my  solution,  but  they’ve  got  a 
budget  problem — OK,  then  I  can 
deal  with  that,”  Ford  says. 

For  the  truly  driven,  the  price 
cut  can  be  substantial. 

Delmar  Epton,  executive  vice 
president  of  the  operations  group 
at  First  Alabama  Bancshares  in 
Montgomery,  Ala.,  recently  used 


an  updated  version  of  the  auction 
process  to  realize  considerable 
savings  on  a  used  IBM  3090  Mod¬ 
el  600J  mainframe. 

Epton’s  first  plan  was  to  hold 
an  open  conference  call  with  all 
interested  vendors.  However,  re¬ 
sellers  didn’t  want  to  be  on  the 
line  together,  so  they  replied  by 
fax. 

In  less  than  six  hours,  Epton 
reviewed  three  rounds  of  bids, 
each  time  announcing  the  lowest 
price  and  asking  vendors  to  beat 
it.  “By  2:30  in  the  afternoon  we 
were  done,  and  we’d  saved 
$300,000  off  the  first-round  best 
price,”  Epton  says. 

Epton  advises  potential  buy¬ 
ers  not  to  allow  vendors  to  dicker 
with  configuration  at  all.  “We  told 
them  we  did  not  want  them  to 
muddy  the  water.  We  issued  the 
specs  and  told  them  to  bid  on 
that,”  he  says. 

More  bells  and  whistles 

Hard-core  negotiators  acknowl¬ 
edge  it  is  not  always  possible  to 
get  a  cheaper  price,  but  buyers 
can  often  get  extra  add-ins. 

Schwimmer’s  most  recent 
coup  was  persuading  a  Phoenix- 
based  reseller  (from  which  he’d 
bought  10  PCs)  to  loan  him  spare 
machines  in  case  one  of  the  10 
boxes  failed. 

“They  know  that  if  things 
work  out,  in  six  or  seven  months 
I’ll  buy  those  two  spare  PCs,” 
Schwimmer  says. 

In  fact,  a  vendor  will  be  more 
likely  to  offer  a  deal  if  it  thinks 
that  will  bring  in  more  business 


Tips  for  the  true  haggler 


Start  bargaining  from  street  price, 
not  list  price. 

Get  prices  from  a  variety  of 
dealers  and  create  competition 
among  them. 


Focus  on  variables:  monitor, 
keyboard,  BIOS  type,  processor  speed 
and  hard  disk  size. 


Consider  little-known  brands 
over  top-name  brands. 


later,  resellers  say. 

However,  no  matter  how  good 
you  are,  the  type  of  equipment 
you  need  will  affect  the  discount. 
Savings  from  a  PC  deal  amount  to 
lunch  money  compared  to  costs 
cut  from  a  mainframe  deal. 

Mike  Baker,  computer  center 
manager  at  Avondale  Mills,  Inc. 
in  Sylacauga,  Ala.,  recently  per¬ 
suaded  IBM  to  throw  in  $100,000 
worth  of  free  services  with  his 
purchase  of  an  $800,000  Enter¬ 
prise  System/9000  mainframe. 

“With  a  company  like  IBM, 
they  have  a  set  discount  rate,  and 
you  don’t  have  a  lot  of  leeway,” 
Baker  says.  “But  we  got  some 
free  contract  programming,  and 
they  also  paid  for  the  wiring  of  a 
UPS  system.” 

Once  a  reseller  feels  it  is  deal¬ 
ing  with  a  serious  buyer,  there 
are  deals  to  be  had,  Ford  says. 
But  the  watchword  is  flexibility. 

For  instance,  you  might  want 
to  consider  little-known  brands 
over  name  brands. 


Make  a  habit  of  haggling. 

CW  Chart:  Stephanie  Faucher 

“Very  often  there  is  a  substi¬ 
tute  component  that  works  just  as 
well,"  says  Robert  Orbach,  presi¬ 
dent  of  Orbach,  Inc.,  a  consulting 
firm  in  New  York,  and  former  di¬ 
rector  of  business  development 
at  47th  Street  Computer,  a  New 
York-based  PC  reseller. 

Orbach  also  recommends  that 
buyers  forget  list  price.  “The 
worst  thing  you  can  do  is  negoti¬ 
ate  from  list.  You  might  get  40% 
off,  but  prices  are  changing  so 
fast  it  might  not  mean  much,”  he 
says.  Your  best  bet  is  to  negotiate 
from  the  street  price. 

One  final  tip  from  all  those  in¬ 
volved  is  to  think  of  haggling  as 
something  enjoyable,  not  un¬ 
pleasant. 

“It’s  one  of  the  fun  things 
about  my  job,”  Schwimmer  says. 
“And  the  resellers  don’t  mind  it  a 
bit.  The  ones  who  deal  with  me  a 
lot  expect  it.” 


Lyons  is  an  Ann  Arbor,  Mich.-based 
free-lance  writer. 


Buy/Sell/Lease 


REFURBISHED  USED 


•  UPS  SYSTEMS 

•  STANDBY  GEN  SETS 

•  HEBERT  A/C 

•  ACCESS  FLOORING 


S&XUfTMSG- 

Computer  Site  Technologies.  Inc 


262  S.  Military  Trail 
Dwrfield  Beach,  FL  33442 


1-800-226-0784 

305-425-0638 


We  Will  Buy 

AS-400  C-10's 

Large  quantities 
wanted  thru  all  of 
1992  for  done  deals 
Call  ASAP!!! 
Mike  Parezo  or 
Tim  Moran 
Combined  Systems 
Technology,  Inc. 
(515)  270-5300 


WE  BOUGHT 


s  r*ivs 


By  the  Thousands 


Computer  Marketplace  has  bought  and  sold 
thousands  of  IBM  systems,  tape  drives,  disk 
drives,  printers  and  peripherals.  We  are 
interested  in  offering  top  dollar  for  your  RISC 
System/6000.  AS/400  or  System/36. 

PERIPHERALS 


SYSTEMS  &  RENTALS 

■  RISC  System/6000,M 
Systems 

■  Memory  &  Features 

■  AS/400™ 

■  Network  Solutions 

■  System/36 

■  PS/2 


Controllers 
Disk  Drives 
Tape  Drives 
Memory  Options 
Modems 
Displays 
Printers 


BUY  •  SELL  •  RENT 
5  Offices  To  Serve  You! 

COMPUTER 
MARKETPLACE 
(800)  858-1144 

(714)  735-2102  FAX  (714)  735-5717 
205  East  5th  Street,  Corona,  CA  91719 

RISC  System/6000.  AS/400  &  PS/2.  System/36  are  trademarks  of  IBM 


DEMPSEY. 

WHERE  IBM  QUALITY  IS 
SECOND  NATURE 


•  SERIES/ 1 
• 9370 
•  RS/6000 
•  INDUSTRIAL  PC 
•  ESI. 9000 
AS/400 


BUY- LEASE-SELL 
•  Processors 
•  Peripherals 
*  Upgrades 

For  pretested  equipment,  f/exibte  f/nanc/ng, 
cont/gurot/on  ptonning,  technicat  support 
and  overnight  shipping  caii 


•  SYSTEM  36/38 
POINT  OESALE 


fSOOJ 838-2000. 


Dempsey 

BUSINESS  SYSTEMS 


fifiift 


Computer  Dealers 
&  Lessors  Association 


Where /BMQua//fy/s  Second  Nature. 


Authorized 

OMrtiuior  ftoduct 

ting  ton  Beach,  hviw  u  atr. 

CA  92648  •/714J  847  8486  •  TAX:  f 7  14 J 847-3149 

/BM  ts  o  regt stored  trademark  of  /nternot/onal  Business  Machines  Corpora t/on. 
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Buy/Sell/Lease 


TAKE  NO  RISK  ON  RISC  SYSTEM/6000 


Choose 


:  Datatrend 


RISC  System/6000  Hardware: 
RISC  System/6000  Services: 

RISC  System/6000  Engineering: 


Complete  systems,  upgrades,  trades,  peripherals,  parts 
Series/1  to  RS/6000  Migration,  AIX  Support/Consultation,  Application 
Re-engineering,  Consolidation  Services,  Data  Conversion  Services 
Custom  Re-configuration,  Refurbishment,  Complex  Systems 
Integration,  Cable  Systems  Design/lnstallation,  Field  Installation,  Board 
Level  Repair,  Project  Packing  Services,  Configuration  Documentation 


Enterprise  Services 

Enterprise-wide  planning,  Host 
Connectivity,  Process  Control, 
RDBMS  Incorporation,  Complex 
Systems  Integration,  Network 
Solutions,  DAE  Incorporation 


BUY  •  SELL  •  LEASE 

Series/1 
System  36/38 
AS/400 

937X,  4300,  468X 
PS/2,  Industrial  PC 

Call  the  "Reliability  Company" 

1  -800-  FOR-RISC 

(  1-800-367-7472  ) 

612-942-9830 

10250  Valley  View  Rd.,  Suite  149.  Eden  Prairie,  MN 


Datatrend... 

IBM  Business  Partner 
IBM  Industry  Application  Specialist 
IBM  Subcontractor 
IBM  DAE  Enabler 
IBM  Account  Team  Partner 


REMEMBER.. 

Datatrend  is  also 
World  Leader 
in  Series/1 

rn/  a 

V_£-AI — /  I 

55344 


HDS  EX-90 
available  immediately 

Acquire  J-level  MIPS  at  E-level  prices 

HDS  EX-90 
384  x  96 
Includes  MLPF 
ESA  Capable 


For  pricing  information,  contact  Ira  Woolwich 
at  108/518-5569. 

Comdisco,  Inc.  is  one  of  the  world ’s  largest  providers  of 
high-tech  asset  management  solutions. 


High-Tech  Asset  Management  Solutions 


SPECTRA 

The  complete  computer  equipment  dealer 

(714)  970-7000  (800)  745-1233  (714)  970-7095  fax 

BUY  •  SELL  •  RENT  •  LEASE 
New  &  Used:  Processors  Peripherals  Upgrades 


ES/9000, 9370, 4381 
AS/400.  RS/6000 
SYSTEM/88 
Point  of  Sale 
Banking 
CAD/CAM 


^  sun  ® 

Prime  ® 

UNiSYS® 

XEROX  ® 


EDSDQBD® 

Stratus  ® 

What  HEWLETT® 
PACKARD 

amdahl® 

^TANDEMS 

...and  more! 


New/Reconditioned 


Equipment 

Whatavar  your  ra- 
qulramants  ara  for  Digi¬ 
tal  Equipment,  call  CSI 

firstl  Buying,  selling,  trading, 
leasing,  consignments  -  we 
do  it  all! 

CSI  sells  all  equipment 
with  a  30  day  unconditional 
guarantee  on  parts  and  labor 
and  is  eligible  for  DEC 
maintenance. 

Ottering  systems,  disk 
drives,  tape  dnves,  printers, 
terminals,  memory,  options, 
boards,  upgrades  and  many 
more. 

Distributors  Wanted 

Compurex 
Systems,  Inc. 
S3  Eastman  St. 

Easton,  MA  02334 
1-800-426-5499 
In  Mass.  (508)  230-3700 

FAX  (508)  238-8250 


ANAHEIM  CORPORATE  CENTER  5101  E.  LaPaJma  Ave  ,  Anaheim,  California  92807 


C0MPUTERWOR1D 

Product  Classified 
Pages 

needs  only 
2  days 
notice  to 
run  your  ad! 

When  you're  selling, 
you  want  your  adver¬ 
tising  to  hit  the  market 
quickly  and  frequently. 
You  can't  afford  to 
wait  for  on  issue  that's 
coming  out  several 
weeks  --  or  months  - 
into  the  future.  With 
Computerworld. 
there's  no  waiting  for 
the  next  available  is¬ 
sue  because  we've  got 
one  for  you  every 
week. 

What's  more,  your  od 
can  appear  in  the 
Monday  issue  of  Com¬ 
puterworld  if  you  order 
just  2  days  prior  to  the 
issue.  Advertise  in  the 
newspaper  that  won't 
keep  you  waiting.  Ad¬ 
vertise  in  Comput¬ 
erworld' s  Product  Clas¬ 
sified  Pages! 

For  more 
information, 
call: 

(800) 

343-6474 

tm  MA,  508/879-07001 


w 


^  o't 


9370/9221? 


Executwe  InFosourceI 

BUY 
SELL 
LEASE 


Most  Machine  Features 
ANd  PERiphERAls 

IN  STOCK 


TeIep^one:  (708)  21  5-9570 
Fax:  (708)  21  5^9992 


Over 

629,000 

computer 

professionals 

read 

Computerworld 

weekly. 


The  BoCoEx  index  on  used  computers 

Closing  prices  report  for  the  week  ending  July  1 7, 1992 

Closing 

price 

Ask 

Bid 

IBM  AT  339 

$400 

$700 

No  bid 

PS/2  Model  30  286 

$500 

$900 

$300 

PS/2  Model  35SX 

$1,325 

$1,500 

$800 

PS/2  Model  55SX 

$1,000 

$1,300 

$800 

PS/2  Model  60 

$600 

$900 

$325 

PS/2  Model  P70 

$2,000 

$2,500 

$1,500 

PS/2  Model  80 

$1,500 

$1,800 

$1,100 

PS/2  Model  95 

$4,400 

$5,000 

$4,000 

Compaq  Portable  II 

$425 

$500 

$375 

Portable  III 

$500 

$600 

$250 

Portable  386 

$1,300 

$1,800 

$1,000 

SLT-286 

$700 

$900 

$400 

LTE-286 

$850 

$1,000 

$500 

Deskpro  286E 

$500 

$1,000 

$325 

Deskpro  386/33 

$2,000 

$2,450 

$2,200 

Apple  Macintosh  Classic 

$750 

$875 

$500 

SE 

$725 

$775 

$500 

IIX 

$2,550 

$2,850 

$2,000 

IICI 

$3,100 

$3,600 

$2,460 

IIFX 

$4,100 

$4,900 

$3,700 

INFORMATION  PROVIDED  BY  THE  BOSTON  COMPUTER  EXCHANGE  CORP. 
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t 

Examines  the  issues  while  computer  professionals 

examine  our  message.  Call  for 

_ 

all  the  details. 

(800)  343-6474 

COMPUTBtWORLD  r 

(In  MA.,  508/879-0700) 
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CLASSIFIED 


Bids/Proposals/Real  Estate 


AUCTION 


INDUSTRIAL  HIGH 
TECH  BUILDING 


August  12,  1992 
2:00  PM  On-Site 


Off  Route  2$,  Gorham,  ME 

*  Fomw  Computer  Chip 
TosUng  FaaWly 

♦  36,565*1-  S F  (w/oxpn.n 
potential  to  06,000+/-  SF) 

Brokari  Protoolod 

Call  for  details! 
(207)775-4300 

AUCTION 

PPOPBmES,UD 

RE  #00600017,  ACte757 


MS  CENTRAL  0ATA 
PROCESSING  AUTHORITY 
Sealed  proposals  wi  be  received 
by  CDPA,  501  N.  Lamar  St.,  301 
Bldg,  Suite  508,  Jackson.  MS 
39«)1  for  the  following: 

RFP  No.  2231,  due  Tues.  8/11/92 
at  3:30  p.m.  for  MS-OOS  based 
486  workstations  for  the  mathe¬ 
matics  department  at  COPIAH- 
UNCOLN  COMMUNITY  COL¬ 
LEGE.  No  charge. 

RFP  No.  2232,  due  Tues,  8/11/92 
at  3:30  p.m.  for  35  microcomput¬ 
ers  and  various  peripherals  neces¬ 
sary  for  the  implementation  of  a 
local  area  network  for 
ITAWAMBA  COMMUNITY  COL¬ 
LEGE.  No  charge. 

RFP  No.  2233,  due  Tues,  8/11/92 
at  3:30  p.m.  for  the  turnkey  acqui¬ 
sition  of  LAN-based  software  to 
implement  an  electronic,  state  and 
federal  tax  filing  system  between 
the  IRS  and  the  MS  STATE  TAX 
COMMISSION.  No  charge. 

For  RFPs  with  no  charge  call  Kelli 
Brown  @  601-359-2604.  The 
CDPA  reserves  the  right  to  reject 
any  and  all  bids  and  proposals 
and  to  waive  informalities 


Time/Services 


FINALLY! 

OUTSOURCING  is  made  easier. 


COMPUTER  RESERVES  will 

•  Nationally  search  for  all  mainframes. 

•  Match  your  exact  specifications. 

•  Locate  multiple  OUTSOURCING  sites. 

•  Negotiate  the  lowest  price  for  you. 

With  1200  placements  in  24  years,  CRI  has 
creative  solutions  at  NO  COST  to  you! 
CALL  DON  SEIDEN 


1800882-0988  NJ  201 882-9700 


■n 


OUTSOURCING,  REMOTE  COMPUTING, 
NETWORK  MANAGEMENT  SERVICES 


IBM  MVS/XA  Environment 

DB2,  IDMS/R,  Model  204, 

CICS  and  4  CLs 

Professional  Support  Staff 

Experienced  Migration 
Management  Team 

Flexible  Charges,  Custom 
Solutions  To  Meet  Your  Needs 

AS/400,  Asset 


Support  Services 
-Media  Conversion 
-Laser,  LED  &  Impact  Printing 
-Application  Programming 

Network  Management  Services 
LAN/WAN/MAN/SNA/PBX 

Technical  Support 

24  Hours  Per  Day  - 
7  Days  Per  Week 


May&Speh,inc. 

1501  Opus  Place  -  Downers  Grove,  IL  60515-5713 

1-800-729-1501 

For  More  Information  Contact:  Tony  Ranieri 


Product  Classified 
Pages 

Where 

America's 

Computer 

Professionals 

Shop 

(800) 343-6474 

(in  MA;  508/879-0700) 


REMOTE  COMPUTING  •  OUTSOURCING 


•MVS/ESA 

•  MVS/XA 

•  DB2 


•  CICS 

•  TSO 

•  IMS/DBDC 


•  VM/370 
•CMS 

•  DOS/VSE 


OVER  150  SOFTWARE  PRODUCTS 
•  DEVELOPMENT  •  DEBUGGING 


•  PRODUCTIVITY 


PERFORMANCE 


•  TELENET 
•SEARSNET 


•  TYMNET 

•  IBM  INFORMATION  NETWORK 


EXTRAORDINARY  CUSTOMER  SERVICE 
MIGRATION  MANAGEMENT 


GIS 


INFORMATION 
SYSTEMS.  INC 


81 5  Commerce  Drive,  Oak  Brook,  IL  60521 


708-574-3636 


New  England 
617-595-8000 


Remote  Computing 

MVS  and  VM  Environments 

•  Facilities  Management 

•  Consulting  8c  Programming  Support 

•  Functional  Outsourcing 

Call  us  at  1-800-531-5489  for  a  flexible,  cost-effective  solution, 
custom  tailored  to  meet  your  needs. 

Achieving  Excellence  in  Customer  Service  for  25  Years 

PRC 

Strength  Through  Understanding 
PRC  Inc.,  1500  PRC  Drive,  McLean,  VA  22102 


C0MPUTERW0RLD 

Product  Classified  Pages 
give  you  buyers  with 
extensive  purchase  influence. 

In  fact,  a  full  95%  are  involved  in  purchase  decision  making 
for  their  organizations.  They  determine  needs,  evaluate 
technologies,  identify  solutions,  and  select  products  and 
vendors  for  the  entire  range  of  information  systems,  as  well 
as  related  products  and  services. 

So  if  you’re  selling  computer  products  and  services,  adver¬ 
tise  in  the  newspaper  that  delivers  buyers  with  volume  pur¬ 
chasing  influence.  Advertise  in  Computerworld's  Product 
Classified  Pages! 

For  more  information,  call 

(800)  343-6474 

(in  MA,  508/879-0700)  *'  ~ — 


compumworld 

Where  computer  buyers  Beet  computer  sellers.  Every  week. 


5*  W 

£5'.; 

Hr  SiiliffiSss 


ALICOMP,  INC. 

The  “Boutique”  of 
the  Computer 
Services  World 


VM,  MVS,  VSE 

Outsourcing 

Timesharing 

Consulting 

Remote  and  On  Site 

Serving  Clients  Since  1980 

(212)  886-3600 

on  affiliate  of 
Amalgamated  Life 


C0MPUTERW0R1D 

Product  Classified 
Pages 

delivers  your 
message  in 
companies  that 
plan  to  buy 
your  product 
or  service. 

From  PCs  to  minis, 
mainframes  to  super¬ 
computers,  Computer- 
world's  readers  buy 
products  across  all 
ranges  of  today's 
computers.  So  if 
you're  selling,  adver¬ 
tise  in  the  newspaper 
that  delivers  readers 
that  plan  to  buy 
YOUR  product  or  ser¬ 
vice.  Advertise  in 
Computerworld  's 
Product  Classified 
Pages! 

For  more 
information, 
call: 

(800) 

343- 6474 

(in  MA,  508/879-07001 


USE  OUR  TECHNOLOGY 
TO  YOUR  FINANCIAL 
ADVANTAGE 


Hundreds  of  Large  and 
Small  Companies  Gain  a 
Competitive  Advantage  by 
Using  Comdisco’s  Nation¬ 
wide  Remote  Computing, 
Information  Technology 
Sourcing  and  Global  Data, 
Voice  and  Video  Network. 


Featuring: 

•  IBM®  CPUs  and  Peripherals 

•  Full  Range  of  Systems  Software 

•  Database  and  Applications 
Software  Support 

•  Technical  &  Financial  Planning 

•  Disaster  Recovery 

•  Service  Level  Guarantees 

•  Capacity  &  Platform  Transition 
Planning 

•  Financial  Asset  Management 
Call:  Bob  Marino 

800-227-6584 

c#mDi/co* 


COMDISCO  COMPUTING 

SERVICES  CORP. 

430  Gotham  Parkway 

Carlstadt.  NJ  07072 

(201)896-3011 
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Now  you  have  a  better  way  to  recruit 
university  and  college  students 
planning  computer  careers: 

ComputerworkTs  fifth  annual 
Campus  Recruitment  Edition 

Issue  Date:  October  31,  1992 
Close:  September  18, 1992 

—  ^  you  recruit  toP  computer  career  students  on 

iRLD  America’s  campuses,  your  message  in  this  special 
issue  will  target  more  of  them  than  any  other 
newspaper  or  magazine! 

Now  you  can  recruit  computer  talent  on 
campus  without  leaving  your  office! 

That’s  because  150,000  copies  of  this  special 
issue  will  be  distributed  to  America’s  best 
and  brightest  students  enrolled  in  Information 
Systems  (IS),  Computer  Science,  Computer 
Engineering,  Electrical  Engineering,  and  just 
about  any  other  computer-related  curricula. 

Finally  you  can  cost-effectively  reach 
the  quality  and  quantity  of  students 
you  need! 

And  you  can  do  it  with  just  one  ad  in 
Computerworla’s  Campus  Recruitment  Edition !  For  a 
rate  card  reflecting  complete  campus  distribution,  call  John  Corrigan,  Vice 
President/Classified  Advertising,  at  800/343-6474  (in  MA,  508/879-0700). 

But  hurry  ...  this  issue  closes  September  18,  1992. 


Planned  Editorial  Features: 

(subject  to  revision) 


•  Companies  where  computer  career  students 
want  to  work.  And  their  top  choices  for: 
Information  Systems,  Engineering, 

Sales  &  Marketing,  Technical  Support, 
Research  &  Development. 


•  Information  Systems  salaries  from 
Computerworld’s  annual  survey  with  the 
Data  Processing  Management  Association. 

•  And  much  more! 
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Industry  Almanac 

RECOMMENDATION  CHANGES 

DOWNGRADED  FROM  STRONG  BUY  TO  BUY: 
Commodore  International  Ltd.  (Alex.  Brown 
&  Sons,  Inc.).  Weak  demand  in  Europe  for  consum¬ 
er  products  continues  to  hamper  Commodore 
(CBU),  but  a  distribution  deal  with  Merisel,  Inc. 
(MSEL)  should  bring  in  an  estimated  $20  million 
during  the  next  year. 

DOWNGRADED  FROM  BUY  TO  HOLD:  Con¬ 
ner  Peripherals,  Inc.  (Bear,  Stearns  &  Co.). 
Pricing  in  the  disk-drive  market  is  becoming  cut¬ 
throat.  With  a  price  war  going  on  in  the  personal 
computer  industry,  margins  are  falling  across  the 
board.  The  next  six  months  look  particularly  harsh. 

The  longer  term  looks  more  promising.  Conner 
(CNR)  intends  to  enter  the  tape  drive  industry  and 
is  repositioning  itself  as  a  storage  solutions  compa¬ 
ny.  Plans  include  building  a  backup  tape  drive  using 
magnetic  recording  technology  from  3M  Co. 
(MMM).  Conner  will  also  ship  five  disk  drives  this 
quarter  for  machines  ranging  from  subnotebooks 
to  workstations.  Also  in  the  works  are  drives  pre- 
loaded  with  applications  and  operating  system  soft¬ 
ware. 

LISA  DAVIDSON 


Storage  dimensions 

Brokerage  firms  measure  up  selected  storage  stocks 


Bear, 
Stearns 
&  Co. 

Shearson 
Lehman 
Brothers,  Inc. 

Conner 

Peripherals,  Inc. 

Hold 

Buy 

Maxtor  Corp. 

Buy 

Neutral 

Micropolis  Corp. 

Avoid 

Outperform 

Quantum  Corp. 

Hold 

Outperform 

Seagate 

Technology,  Inc. 

Hold 

Neutral 

Storage 

Technology  Corp. 

Not  rated 

Outperform 

Computerworld  Friday  Stock  Ticker 
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TOP  PERCENT  GAINERS  1 

1  TOP  PERCENT  LOSERS 

Intelligent  Electronics 

32.26 

Symantec  Corp. 

-39.93 

Gateway  Communications 

29.96 

IPL  Systems  Inc, 

-32.90 

3  COM  Corp.* 

23.75 

Cognitronics  Corp.  (H) 

-32.62 

Phoenix  Technologies 

21.88 

Compression  Labs  Inc.  (L) 

-28.89 

Cypress  Semiconductor  Corp 

20  31 

Amdahl  Corp.' 

-20.98 

Informix  Corp. 

19  67 

Cambex  Corp. 

-20.54 

Octel  Communications  Corp. 

19.10 

Cray  Computer  (L) 

-18.18 

Maxtor  Corp.* 

18.18 

Cray  Research  Inc.' 

-16.81 

TOP  DOLLAR  GAINERS 

TOP  DOLLAR  LOSERS 

Informix  Corp. 

6.00 

Symantec  Corp. 

-13.38 

Storage  Technology' 

5.25 

Matsushita  Electronics 

-8.88 

Compaq  Computer  Corp . * 

4.50 

Adobe  Systems  Inc. 

-7.00 

Octel  Communications  Corp. 

4.25 

IPL  Systems  Inc. 

-6.38 

Borland  Int'l  lnc.‘ 

2.63 

Cognitronics  Corp.  (H) 

-5.75 

Dell  Computer  Corp. 

2.50 

Cray  Research  Inc.' 

-4  88 

Hewlett-Packard  Co. * 

2.50 

Amdahl  Corp.' 

-3.75 

Cisco  Systems  Inc.  (H) 

2.50 

Northern  Telecom  Ltd."  (L) 

-3.63 

July  24  WkNet 

WkPct 

Exch  52-Week  Range 

Close  Change  Change 

Communications  and  Network  Services 

Up  0.76% 

OTC 

15  00 

6.75 

3  COM  Corp.' 

12.38 

2  38 

23.75 

NYS 

68.00 

56.25 

American  Info  Techs  Corp.'(H) 

67.75 

038 

0  56 

NYS 

44.88 

32.88 

AT&T'(H) 

4300 

-1.50 

-3.37 

OTC 

4.25 

1.00 

Artel  Communication  Corp. 

1.38 

0.00 

0.00 

NYS 

50.63 

40.25 

Bell  Atlantic  Corp. 

46.75 

-0.63 

-1.32 

NYS 

53.25 

43.38 

BellSouth  Corp.  (H) 

50.63 

-200 

-3.80 

NYS 

7.25 

4.13 

Bolt,  Beranek  &  Newman 

4  50 

-0.13 

-2.70 

NYS 

65.88 

36.63 

Cabletron  Systems 

52  50 

1.00 

1.94 

OTC 

31.00 

14.75 

Chipcom  Corp. 

22.00 

0.25 

1.15 

OTC 

51.75 

18.25 

Cisco  Systems  Inc.  (H) 

51.75 

2.50 

5.08 

OTC 

35.25 

8.00 

Compression  Labs  Inc.  (L) 

8.00 

-3.25 

-28  89 

OTC 

3  38 

0.88 

Data  Switch  Corp. 

1.75 

0.19 

11.96 

NYS 

23  63 

12.38 

Digital  Comm.  Assoc.' 

18.75 

-0.38 

-1.96 

OTC 

17,50 

8  25 

Digital  Systems  Int'l  Inc.(L) 

8.63 

-0.13 

-1.43 

OTC 

7.00 

3.63 

DSC  Communications 

6.13 

0.75 

13  95 

OTC 

10.88 

4.75 

Fibronix  Int'l  Inc. 

5.50 

0.00 

0.00 

OTC 

37.50 

10.50 

Filenet  Corp. 

15.50 

-0.75 

-4  62 

OTC 

3.38 

1.13 

Gandalf  Technologies  Inc. 

2.56 

-0.06 

-2.36 

OTC 

2.31 

0.69 

Gateway  Communications 

1.22 

0.28 

29.96 

NYS 

5.50 

2.13 

General  Datacomm  Inds 

3  88 

0.13 

3.33 

ASE 

5  88 

0.50 

Go  Video 

2.75 

-0.25 

-8.33 

NYS 

35.00 

28  13 

GTE  Corp.* 

34.13 

1.13 

3.41 

NYS 

70  63 

50  00 

ITT  Corp. 

65.00 

0.25 

0.39 

OTC 

36.13 

25  25 

MCI  Commmunications  Corp. 

3238 

-0.63 

-1.89 

OTC 

14.50 

2.25 

Microcom  Inc. 

3.63 

-0.38 

-9.38 

NYS 

18.25 

9.50 

Network  Equipment  Tech." 

10.25 

-1.13 

-9.89 

OTC 

25.50 

6.75 

Network  General 

9.50 

0.00 

0.00 

OTC 

20  00 

8.50 

Network  Systems  Corp. 

10.75 

0  88 

8.86 

OTC 

17.88 

5.50 

Newbridge  Networks  Corp. 

15.75 

-0.25 

-1  56 

NYS 

49.25 

33  75 

Northern  Telecom  Ltd.'  (L) 

35.25 

-3.63 

-9.32 

OTC 

65.00 

27.13 

Novell  Inc." 

54.00 

0.00 

0.00 

NYS 

82.38 

69.13 

Nynex  Corp.' 

80.38 

-0.63 

-0.77 

OTC 

37.50 

16.50 

Octel  Communications  Corp 

26.50 

4.25 

19.10 

OTC 

9.88 

4  25 

Penril  Data  Comm.  Ntwks.  (L) 

4.25 

-0.50 

-10.53 

OTC 

53.00 

17.00 

Picturetel  Corp.  (L) 

18.75 

0.88 

4.90 

OTC 

18.75 

9.75 

Proteon  Inc. 

13.50 

1.00 

8.00 

NYS 

25.50 

11  63 

Scientific  Atlanta  Inc. 

24.63 

-0.25 

-1.01 

NYS 

66.25 

51.50 

Southwestern  Bell  Corp  (H) 

64  63 

-1.38 

-2.08 

NYS 

27  63 

20.75 

Sprint  Corp. 

22.13 

-0.13 

-0.56 

OTC 

13.75 

4.00 

Standard  Microsystems  Corp 

11.50 

-0.63 

-5.15 

OTC 

33.50 

14.25 

Synoptics  Communications 

33.00 

1.13 

3.53 

NYS 

39  00 

32.88 

US  West  Inc. 

39.00 

0.63 

1.63 

OTC 

41.25 

21.25 

Wellfleet  Communications 

33.13 

0.75 

2.32 

PC  and  Workstations 

Up  2.31% 

OTC 

15.25 

4.50 

Advanced  Logic  Research  (L) 

5.25 

0.25 

5.00 

OTC 

70.00 

42.75 

Apple  Computer  Inc.' 

45.88 

0.88 

1  94 

OTC 

32.25 

12.00 

AST  Research  Inc.' 

13.13 

-0.13 

-0.94 

NYS 

19.25 

9.00 

Commodore  Int'l  (L) 

9.63 

0.13 

1.32 

NYS 

OTC 

37.50 

29.00 

22  13 
13.91 

Compaq  Computer  Corp.' 

Dell  Computer  Corp. 

29  50 
20.50 

4.50 

2.50 

18.00 

13.89 

OTC 

7.75 

3  00 

Everex  Systems  Inc. 

3.13 

0.00 

0.00 

NYS 

34.00 

21  25 

Harris  Corp. 

27.38 

-0  50 

-1.79 

NYS 

85.00 

44.63 

Hewlett-Packard  Co.' 

71.50 

2.50 

362 

NYS 

29.75 

14.13 

Silicon  Graphics 

18.25 

-0.75 

-3  95 

OTC 

35.88 

20.75 

Sun  Microsystems  Inc.' 

2800 

0.50 

1  82 

NYS 

31.25 

22.50 

Tandy  Corp.'(L) 

24.25 

1.25 

5.43 

NYS 

11.13 

5.13 

Zenith  Electronics 

7.88 

0.25 

3.28 

OTC 

25.50 

4.88 

Zeos  International  Ltd. 

4.88 

-0  88 

-15  22 

Large  Systems 

Off  3.93% 

ASE 

20.63 

11.63 

Amdahl  Corp.' 

14.13 

-3.75 

-20.98 

NYS 

16.00 

7.50 

Ceridian  Cdrp. 

15.50 

1.00 

690 

NYS 

16.38 

5.88 

Convex  Computer  (L) 

5.88 

-0.38 

-6.00 

OTC 

19.63 

2.25 

Cray  Computer  (L) 

2.25 

-0.50 

-18.18 

NYS 

52.25 

24.13 

Cray  Research  Inc.' 

24.13 

-4.88 

-16.81 

NYS 

22.50 

7.13 

Data  General  Corp. 

8  88 

0.38 

4.41 

NYS 

70.38 

33.25 

Digital  Equipment  Corp.' 

40.38 

-3.00 

-6.92 

NYS 

106.38 

81.63 

IBM' 

92.50 

-2.38 

-2.50 

NYS 

125.00 

93.50 

Matsushita  Electronics 

95  00 

-8.88 

-8.54 

OTC 

19.75 

9.50 

Pyramid  Technology 

10.25 

-0.50 

-4.65 

OTC 

17,88 

7.50 

Sequent  Computer  Sys 

15.00 

063 

4.35 

OTC 

18  38 

5.00 

Sequoia  Systems  Inc  (L) 

6.38 

0.63 

10.87 

NYS 

54.25 

34  00 

Stratus  Computer  Inc.' 

41.75 

0.75 

1  83 

NYS 

15.13 

9.50 

Tandem  Computers  Inc.' 

10  88 

0.63 

6.10 

NYS 

11.75 

3  63 

Unisys  Corp  ' 

9  88 

0.25 

2.60 

ASE 

7.50 

2.00 

Wang  Labs  Inc.  (b)' 

2.75 

-0.50 

-15  38 

Software 

Up  1.33% 

OTC 

68  50 

36.25 

Adobe  Systems  Inc. 

36.25 

-7.00 

-16.18 

OTC 

13  25 

2.50 

Al  Corp 

3.00 

0.00 

0  00 

OTC 

45.00 

11.50 

Aldus  Corp. 

14.50 

0.50 

3.57 

OTC 

19.75 

10.13 

American  Software  Inc. 

13.88 

0.75 

5.71 

OTC 

20.00 

7.50 

Ask  Computer  Systems 

13.00 

063 

505 

OTC 

57.25 

2325 

Autodesk  Inc 

39  13 

1.13 

2  96 

OTC 

37  75 

8.25 

Bachman  Info,  Systems 

11.25 

-0.13 

-1.10 

OTC 

42.50 

29  00 

BGS  Systems  Inc. 

35  88 

-0  13 

-0  35 

OTC 

79  00 

37  25 

BMC  Software  Inc. 

48  75 

2.00 

4.28 

OTC 

20  50 

9  00 

Boole  &  Babbage 

17.75 

025 

1  43 

OTC 

8675 

36.50 

Borland  Int'l  Inc.' 

39.63 

263 

7.09 

OTC 

11.25 

3.63 

CE  Software 

4  50 

0.38 

9  09 

ASE 

14  38 

6.50 

Cheyenne  Software  Inc. 

10.50 

-0.75 

-6.67 

OTC 

20.38 

7  25 

Cognos  Inc 

8  88 

050 

5  97 

NYS 

17  00 

7.50 

Computer  Associates' 

13.75 

1.75 

14  58 

Exch 

52-Week 

Range 

July  24 
Close 

WkNet  WkPct 
Change  Change 

OTC 

21  50 

8.50 

Comshare  Inc.  (L) 

8.75 

0.25 

2.94 

OTC 

47.88 

6.50 

Easel  Corp. 

7.50 

-0.25 

-3.23 

OTC 

19.50 

9.25 

Goal  Systems  Int’l 

18.38 

0.13 

0.68 

OTC 

25.50 

11.50 

Group  1  Software 

19.00 

1.00 

5.56 

OTC 

6.63 

3.50 

Hogan  Systems  Inc. 

4.63 

0.25 

5.71 

OTC 

36  25 

18.50 

Information  Resources 

25.00 

1  00 

4  17 

OTC 

36.50 

5.50 

Informix  Corp. 

36.50 

6.00 

19.67 

OTC 

22.75 

12.50 

Intergraph  Corp. 

Interleaf  Inc. 

14.25 

0.00 

0.00 

OTC 

15.00 

5.13 

10.00 

0.25 

2.56 

OTC 

20.25 

8.50 

Intersolv  Inc. 

13.50 

1.63 

13.68 

OTC 

30.00 

10.50 

Knowledgeware  Inc. 

12.75 

0.00 

0.00 

OTC 

45.25 

20.25 

Legent  Corp.' 

35.38 

0.00 

0.00 

OTC 

40.75 

15.50 

Lotus  Development' 

18.75 

0.88 

4.90 

OTC 

7.38 

2.06 

Meca  Software 

2.25 

0.00 

0.00 

OTC 

22.25 

6.50 

Mentor  Graphics 

8.75 

-0.13 

-1.41 

OTC 

20.50 

6.50 

Micrografx  Inc. 

9.13 

-0  63 

-6.41 

OTC 

88.84 

45.84 

Microsoft  Corp.' 

72.75 

2.50 

3.56 

OTC 

21.13 

8  88 

Oracle  Corp.' 

18  88 

0.13 

0.67 

OTC 

41.25 

13  00 

Parametric  Technology 

33  75 

-0.75 

-2.17 

OTC 

11.00 

3.50 

Phoenix  Technologies 

4  88 

0  88 

21  88 

OTC 

25.25 

10.63 

Platinum  Technology 

Progress  Software  Corp. 

17.25 

0.00 

0.00 

OTC 

46.50 

27.50 

38.00 

1.75 

4.83 

OTC 

26.63 

4.00 

Quarterdeck  Office  Sys. 

4  88 

0.13 

2.63 

OTC 

32.75 

10.25 

Rainbow  Technologies  Inc. 

17.75 

0.75 

4.41 

OTC 

29.50 

8.75 

Rasterops 

11.50 

0.25 

2.22 

OTC 

17.25 

5.38 

Ross  Systems 

8  00 

0.50 

6  67 

OTC 

26.25 

7.50 

Software  Publishing  Corp.  (L) 

8  25 

0  00 

0.00 

OTC 

8.50 

2.00 

Software  Toolworks  Inc. 

3.13 

-0.25 

-7.41 

OTC 

7.25 

1.75 

Spinnaker  Software 

2.75 

-0.25 

-8  33 

OTC 

16.50 

6.25 

State  of  the  Art 

7.25 

0  13 

1.75 

NYS 

25.25 

11.63 

Sterling  Software  Inc. 

16.13 

-0.75 

-4.44 

OTC 

30.00 

13.00 

Struct.  Dynamics  Research 

16.50 

0.50 

3.13 

OTC 

31.75 

15.00 

Sybase  Inc. 

28  25 

1.75 

6.60 

OTC 

51.00 

20  13 

Symantec  Corp. 

20.13 

-13  38 

-39  93 

NYS 

15.50 

5.63 

Systems  Center  Inc.'  (L) 

563 

-0.13 

-2.17 

OTC 

34.25 

8.66 

System  Software  Assoc. 

27.25 

050 

1.87 

OTC 

23.75 

14  50 

Walker  Interactive  Systems 

15.25 

-0.75 

-4.69 

OTC 

6.63 

2.13 

Wordstar 

2.50 

-0.13 

-4.76 

Semiconductors 

Up  1.87% 

NYS 

21.50 

7.38 

Advanced  Micro  Devices 

8.50 

-0.13 

-1.45 

NYS 

11.13 

7.00 

Analog  Devices  Inc. 

9.38 

-0.50 

-5.06 

OTC 

14.13 

6.75 

Atmel  Corp. 

8.88 

-0.50 

-5.33 

OTC 

14.13 

4.75 

Chips  and  Technologies  (L) 

4.75 

-0.50 

-9.52 

NYS 

22.63 

7.38 

Cypress  Semiconductor  Corp 

9.63 

1  63 

20.31 

NYS 

10.13 

6.25 

Dallas  Semiconductor 

9.63 

0.25 

2.67 

OTC 

68.75 

38.50 

Intel  Corp.' 

58.25 

2.25 

4.02 

NYS 

9.88 

5.50 

LSI  Logic  Corp.  (L) 

5.50 

-0.25 

-4.35 

NYS 

22.38 

11.13 

Micron  Technology 

15  00 

1.00 

7.14 

NYS 

83.75 

54.00 

Motorola  Inc.' 

83  63 

0  63 

0.75 

NYS 

11.50 

3.88 

National  Semiconductor" 

9.75 

0.50 

5.41 

OTC 

27.00 

11.00 

Sierra  Semiconductor  (L) 

11.13 

-0.38 

-3.26 

NYS 

40.50 

26.00 

Texas  Instruments' 

40.50 

0.88 

2.21 

OTC 

10.50 

5.88 

VLSI  Technology 

6.13 

-0.50 

-7.55 

OTC 

9.75 

2.13 

Weitek  (L) 

3.00 

0.38 

14  29 

ASE 

5.63 

2.00 

Western  Digital  Corp. 

4  88 

0.25 

5.41 

OTC 

32.50 

17.25 

Xilinx 

20.75 

-0.38 

-1.78 

OTC 

11.50 

4.63 

Zilog  Inc. 

7.00 

0.63 

9.80 

Peripherals  and  Subsystems 

Off  0.89% 

OTC 

10.00 

2.75 

Archive  Corp. 

7.88 

0.50 

6.78 

OTC 

24.50 

11.25 

Banctec  Inc. 

21.75 

0.38 

1.75 

OTC 

23.50 

7.00 

Cambex  Corp. 

11.13 

-2.88 

-20.54 

ASE 

18.38 

7.00 

Cognitronics  Corp.  (H) 

11.88 

-5.75 

-32.62 

NYS 

23.88 

12.50 

Conner  Peripherals' 

20.38 

1.25 

6.54 

ASE 

19.66 

3.41 

Dataram  Corp. 

13.13 

0.50 

3.96 

NYS 

19.25 

5.88 

EMC  Corp  (H) 

16.13 

-1.00 

-5.84 

OTC 

9.38 

4.75 

Emulex  Corp. 

6.88 

0.00 

0.00 

OTC 

23.00 

14.25 

Evans  &  Sutherland  (L) 

14.75 

-0.13 

-0  84 

OTC 

40  63 

16.00 

Exabyte 

29.75 

2.00 

7.21 

OTC 

27.25 

15.75 

Intelligent  Info.  Systems 

25.00 

-1.00 

-3.85 

OTC 

11.25 

4.63 

Iomega  Corp. 

5.50 

-0.25 

-4.35 

OTC 

34.75 

13.00 

IPL  Systems  Inc. 

13.00 

-6.38 

-32.90 

OTC 

24.50 

10.75 

Komag  Inc. 

13.50 

0  88 

6.93 

OTC 

14.00 

2.63 

Maxtor  Corp.' 

13.00 

2.00 

18.18 

OTC 

12.63 

5.75 

Micropolis  Corp. 

9.75 

0.50 

5.41 

NYS 

99.75 

83.50 

3MCo.(H) 

9838 

-0.50 

-0.51 

OTC 

7.75 

3.50 

Prlntronix  Inc. 

5.25 

0.25 

5.00 

NYS 

26.75 

7.00 

QMS  Inc. 

7.75 

0.25 

3.33 

OTC 

18  00 

8  88 

Quantum  Corp. 

13.75 

-0  38 

-2.65 

OTC 

12.75 

5.13 

Radius  Inc.  (H) 

10.63 

0.00 

0.00 

NYS 

12.88 

5.88 

Recognition  Equipment 

7.75 

-0  38 

-4  62 

OTC 

13.13 

5.38 

Rexonlnc. 

9.25 

-0.38 

-3.90 

OTC 

17,63 

7.25 

Seagate  Technology' 

15.13 

0.63 

4.31 

NYS 

78.00 

28.13 

Storage  Technology' 

36.13 

5.25 

17.00 

NYS 

30.88 

16.00 

Tektronix  Inc. 

1825 

0.13 

0.69 

NYS 

82.25 

52.63 

Xerox  Corp. 

72.50 

1.13 

1.58 

Services 

Up  1.50% 

OTC 

18.00 

11.66 

American  Mgmt.  Systems' 

16.75 

1.00 

6.35 

NYS 

5.38 

2.88 

Anacomp  Inc. 

3.38 

0.25 

8.00 

OTC 

19  00 

12.25 

Analysts  Int'l 

16.75 

-0.25 

-1.47 

NYS 

49.00 

30.25 

Auto  Data  Processing' 

42.63 

063 

1.49 

NYS 

24.16 

12.50 

Comdisco  Inc.' 

15.50 

-0.50 

-3.13 

OTC 

13.50 

7.75 

Computer  Horizons 

8.75 

0.00 

0.00 

NYS 

84  88 

52.25 

Computer  Sciences' 

5925 

-0  63 

-1.04 

NYS 

10.13 

7.00 

Computer  Task  Group 

8.13 

0.13 

1  56 

OTC 

40.50 

15.00 

CompUSA  Inc. 

24  50 

-1.75 

-6  67 

OTC 

19.25 

7.50 

Corporate  Software  (L) 

7.50 

-1.00 

-11.76 

OTC 

30.75 

12.75 

Egghead  Discount  Software 

17.50 

0.50 

2  94 

NYS 

33.06 

23.19 

General  Motors  E  (EDS)' 

25  88 

-1.25 

-4  61 

OTC 

30.38 

6.25 

Intelligent  Electronics 

10  25 

2.50 

32.26 

OTC 

14  88 

2.75 

Mensel 

9.88 

0.25 

2.60 

OTC 

15.75 

7  00 

Microage  Inc. 

9.00 

-0  50 

-5.26 

OTC 

27.50 

13  84 

Paychex 

24.50 

0.75 

3.16 

NYS 

73.00 

47.25 

Policy  Management  Sys. 

66  00 

-3.25 

-4  69 

NYS 

43.50 

19.63 

Reynolds  and  Reynolds 

4200 

1.25 

3.07 

OTC 

32.00 

21.25 

SEI  Corp 

23.00 

-0.25 

-1  08 

OTC 

2438 

16  88 

Shared  Medical  Systems 

19.75 

1  50 

8  22 

OTC 

26.25 

13.50 

Sungard  Data  Systems 

25  75 

075 

3.00 

NYS 

4  88 

1.13 

Ultimate  Corp 

1.88 

000 

000 

Note:  Control  Data  Corp.  changed  Its  name  to  Cerldian  Corp 
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DG  suffers 
$11.7M  loss 

■  As  expected,  Data 
General  Corp.  reported 
a  fiscal  third-quarter  loss 
of  $1 1.7  million  on  a  14% 
drop  in  sales.  There  was  a 
silver  lining:  Sales  of  Unix 
systems  surpassed  those 
of  DG’s  proprietary  lines 
for  the  first  time  —  but 
not  enough  to  overcome 
the  Westboro,  Mass., 
firm’s  second  consecutive 
unprofitable  quarter. 

■  Belt-tightening  mea¬ 
sures  at  Tandem  Com¬ 
puters,  Inc.  contributed 
to  a  50%  increase  in  fiscal 
third-quarter  profits  to 
$17.4  million.  Revenue  at 
the  Cupertino,  Calif.,  firm 
climbed  5%  to  $503.2  mil¬ 
lion  from  the  comparable 
quarter  last  year. 

■  Citing  domestic 
growth  in  sales  to  domes¬ 
tic  telecommunications, 
retail,  gaming  and  travel 
customers,  Stratus 
Computer,  Inc.  posted  a 
second-quarter  profit  of 
$13.5  million,  up  28% 
from  the  year-earlier  pe¬ 
riod.  Revenue  climbed 
10%  to  $117.4  million, 
the  Marlboro,  Mass.,  com¬ 
pany  said. 

■  Blaming  the  “difficult 
global  climate,”  Cray  Re¬ 
search,  Inc.  reported 
that  its  second-quarter 
earnings  declined  94%  to 
$1.2  million.  Revenue 
dropped  6%  to  $184.9 
million  for  the  period,  the 
Eagan,  Minn.,  firm  said. 

■  IBM  Credit  Corp. 

reported  preliminary  sec¬ 
ond-quarter  earnings  of 
$52.7  million,  up  26% 
from  the  comparable  pe¬ 
riod  last  year.  The  Stam¬ 
ford,  Conn.,  company 
said  it  originated  financing 
for  $4.2  billion  worth  of 
equipment,  software  and 
services  during  the  first 
half  of  the  year. 

■  Fiscal  third-quarter 
profits  at  Comdisco,  Inc. 
declined  36%  to  $12  mil¬ 
lion.  Revenue  for  the 
Rosemont,  Ill.,  lessor  in¬ 
creased  9%  to  $561  mil¬ 
lion,  compared  to  the 
year-earlier  period. 


Q2  view:  Early  bird  does  catch  worm 

Software  vendors  that  gambled  on  risky  markets  early  cash  in;  latecomers  lose  out —  for  now 


BY  CHRISTOPHER  LINDQUIST 

CW  STAFF 


Second-quarter  financials  re¬ 
leased  by  software  developers 
last  week  were  dominated  by  the 
“haves,”  much  to  the  chagrin  of 
the  “have-nots.” 

Vendors  that  have  estab¬ 
lished  themselves  in  what  were 
once  considered  risky  markets, 
such  as  Microsoft  Corp.’s  Win¬ 
dows  and  relational  databases, 
hit  pay  dirt,  while  those  that  only 
recently  jumped  in  often  found 
themselves  floundering. 

The  situation  could  change 
during  the  next  year,  however. 
Analysts  indicated  that  the  Win¬ 
dows  software  market  will  be¬ 
come  more  competitive  as  more 
vendors  enter  it.  And  mainframe 
software  vendors,  several  of 
which  showed  significant  reve¬ 
nue  gains,  may  be  riding  a  tem¬ 
porary  wave  of  upgrades  as  cus¬ 
tomers  purchase  larger,  more 
powerful  machines  with  an  eye 
toward  consolidating  data  cen¬ 
ters  —  and  software  licenses. 

And  so  it  goes 

The  spate  of  quarterly  financial 
reports  issued  last  week  broke 
down  as  follows: 

•  PC  software:  The  bottom 
line  is  still  strong  for  several  per¬ 
sonal  computer  software  ven¬ 
dors,  especially  those  with  a 
strong  Windows  presence  such 
as  the  king  of  the  Windows  hill 
—  Microsoft  itself.  The  Red¬ 
mond,  Wash.-based  company 
tempered  strong  net  income 
gains  of  52%,  with  a  note  of  cau¬ 
tion  concerning  future  earnings, 
however,  indicating  that  it  is 


simply  getting  too  large  to  pro¬ 
duce  50%  yearly  increases. 

Analyst  David  Thomas  at 
Prudential  Securities,  Inc.  said 
increases  of  33%  to  35%  would 
probably  be  more  realistic  for 
next  year. 

Pricing  pressure  in  the  Win¬ 


BMC  Software 

$50. 5M 

Borland 

$114.8M 

CA 

$367. 5M 

Easel 

$7.0M 

Informix 

$60. 3M 

Interleaf 

$26. 5M 

Legent 

$69. 9M 

Microsoft 

$815.4M 

Software  Publishing  $35. 1M 

Sybase 

$57. 8M 

Symantec 

$60.2M 

dows  market  will  increase  as 
Borland  International,  Inc.  final¬ 
ly  releases  its  Windows  products 
later  this  year  and  companies 
such  as  Lotus  Development 
Corp.  and  WordPerfect  Corp. 
push  upgraded  —  and  more 
competitive  —  versions  of  their 
Windows  products  out  the  door. 

For  now,  however,  Borland  is 
the  one  that  is  suffering,  as  evi¬ 


denced  by  a  16.3%  revenue  de¬ 
crease  compared  with  the  same 
quarter  last  year,  attributed  in 
part  to  its  inability  to  produce 
Windows  products.  Another  pos¬ 
sible  cause  is  its  tendency  to 
flood  the  channel  with  products 
that  are  not  selling. 


Percent 
change  from 
1991 

Profit 

April  to  June 
1992 

Percent 
change  from 
1991 

30% 

$13. 2M 

45% 

(16.3%) 

$1.7M 

(85.5%) 

28% 

$19.3M 

45% 

9% 

$(585,000) 

(150%) 

51% 

$9.1M 

568% 

26% 

$1.5M 

1,543% 

35% 

$11.3M 

47% 

55% 

$210. 1M 

52% 

10% 

$679M 

5% 

59% 

$4.4M 

317% 

39% 

$6.4M 

66% 

CW  Chart:  Michael  Siggins 

“The  one  thing  that  seems  to 
be  happening  is  that  they’ve 
been  stuffing  the  channel  like 
Ashton-Tate  used  to  do,  and 
that’s  a  real  dangerous  thing,” 
said  Jeff  Tarter,  editor  of  the 
“Softletter”  newsletter.  He  add¬ 
ed,  “You’re  making  product  and 
not  getting  paid  for  it.” 

And  Lotus’  numbers  —  a  net 
income  increase  of  $5.7  million 


—  were  not  tremendous,  though 
the  firm’s  announcement  a 
month  ago  of  a  less-than-optimal 
quarter  drew  some  of  the  sting 
from  the  results. 

•  Mainframe  software:  Com¬ 
puter  Associates  International, 
Inc.,  Legent  Corp.,  BMC  Soft¬ 
ware,  Inc.  and  Platinum  Tech¬ 
nology,  Inc.  all  showed  strong 
quarters  despite  the  continued 
shrinkage  of  the  overall  main¬ 
frame  hardware  market.  Indeed, 
CA’s  28%  increase  established  a 
new  high-water  mark  for  the 
company. 

“CA  still  continues  to  be  the 
mainframe  software  company 
users  love  to  hate,”  said  Peter 
Burris,  director  of  commercial 
systems  research  at  Internation¬ 
al  Data  Corp.  in  Framingham, 
Mass.,  “but  they  still  realize 
they  have  trouble  living  without 
[CA].” 

Legent  also  posted  a  record 
quarter,  with  overall  revenue  in¬ 
creases  of  35%.  Its  international 
operations  posted  “dramatic” 
new  sales  growth. 

The  seeming  contradiction 
between  shrinking  numbers  of 
mainframes  and  increased  soft¬ 
ware  sales  is  explained  by  sever¬ 
al  factors,  including  the  in¬ 
creased  acceptance  of  IBM’s 
DB2  relational  database;  the 
subsequent  demand  for  DB2-re- 
lated  software;  and  an  increase 
in  processing  power  per  system 
as  customers  upgrade  to  more 
powerful  mainframes,  according 
to  Thomas. 

“The  more  speed  you  have  in 
a  system,  the  more  management 
it  needs,  and  that  is  totally  a  soft¬ 
ware  issue,”  he  said. 


Second-quarter  earnings  1992 


Revenue 
April  to  June 
1992 


Restructuring  pays  off: 
Compaq  prof  its  up  15% 


BY  CAROL  HILDEBRAND 

CW  STAFF 


HOUSTON  —  Severe  cost-con¬ 
trol  measures  and  an  avalanche 
of  new  product  sales  propelled 
Compaq  Computer  Corp.  further 
along  in  its  turnaround,  as  the 
personal  computer  giant  posted 
second-quarter  profits  of  $29 
million,  an  increase  of  15%  over 
the  same  period  last  year. 

The  company  last  week  re¬ 
ported  sales  of  $827  million  for 
the  quarter  ended  June  30  —  up 
15%  from  the  comparable  period 
last  year. 

Rebounding  from  a  year-long 


restructuring  process,  the  com¬ 
pany  has  been  working  to  save 
its  market  share  from  lower 
priced  clone  makers  while  cut¬ 
ting  its  operating  costs. 

President  and  Chief  Execu¬ 
tive  Officer  Eckhard  Pfeiffer  at¬ 
tributed  the  resurgence  to  the 
company’s  mid-June  price  cut 
and  product  blitzkrieg,  as  well  as 
the  company’s  continued  effort 
to  cut  expenses  by  reducing 
overhead  and  manufacturing 
costs. 

Pfeiffer  also  pinpointed  the 
increased  distribution  levels  — 
which  will  see  Compaq  products 
in  more  than  1,000  superstores 


and  mass  market  outlets  by 
year’s  end  —  as  a  factor. 

Although  Pfeiffer  would  not 
disclose  unit  numbers,  he 
claimed  Compaq  shipped  “tens 
of  thousands  of  the  new  products 
before  the  quarter  closed.” 

Back  orders  build  up 

In  fact,  the  company  had  such  a 
strong  demand  that  the  products 
are  currently  backlogged,  neces¬ 
sitating  triple  shifts  at  Compaq’s 
manufacturing  plants  here  and  in 
Singapore  and  double  shifts  at  its 
Scotland  site. 

Pfeiffer  said  that  although 
some  machines  should  be  out  of 
backlog  by  the  end  of  next  month 
and  others  by  September,  every¬ 
thing  from  the  June  15  an¬ 
nouncement  is  on  back  order. 

Analysts  said  that  while  the 
good  news  from  Compaq  is  un¬ 
doubtedly  a  plus,  it  is  unclear 


whether  the  company  will  re¬ 
main  in  the  black. 

“I  don’t  think  it  indicates  a  PC 
recovery,”  said  Joe  McGlone,  a 
principal  at  McGlone  &  Co.  in 
Westport,  Conn.  "The  predict¬ 
ability  of  earnings  is  still  in  ques¬ 
tion  because  of  the  glut  of  PC 
vendors.” 

Analysts  did  agree  that  the 
new  products  have  provided  a 
much-needed  boost  for  the  ailing 
vendor. 

“It’s  like  Apple  all  over  again 
—  when  Apple  cut  prices  and 
rolled  the  Classic  out,  business 
boomed,”  said  Bill  Bluestein,  an 
analyst  at  Forrester  Research, 
Inc. 

He  added  that  Compaq’s  in¬ 
creased  distribution  channels 
and  new  pressure  on  component 
suppliers  to  provide  discounts 
also  played  a  role  in  the  resur¬ 
gence. 
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OVERVIEW 


TRENDS 


Application 

Development 


Tool  mix 


3GLs  are  used  more  than  any  other  tool  for  application  development. 

Percentage  of  sites  using  tool 
(some  sites  using  more  than  one  tool) 

3GL  without  a«°/ 

data  dictionary  ° 

4GL  51% 

Assembler  37% 

3GL  with  ~,0/ 

data  dictionary  ° 

Other  CASE  12% 

AD/Cycle  5% 


The  newer 
development 
methods  have 
not  displaced 
older  technology 
at  mainframe  sites, 
which  still  struggle 
with  poor  docu¬ 
mentation  and 
maintenance. 


Base:  953 
Multiple  responses 
allowed;  numbers 
have  been  rounded. 


Maintenance  snafus 


Inaccurate  or  missing  documentation  is  the  most  troublesome  problem  when 
maintaining  applications.  Missing  source  code  is  the  least  serious,  but  it  is  more 
common. 

Percentage  of  sites  encountering  the  following  problems 


Serious 

Regular 

Occasional 

Missing  source  code 

1% 

5% 

68% 

Inconsistent  data 

4% 

18% 

51% 

Resistant  object  code 

4% 

9% 

31% 

Unstructured  code 

7% 

26% 

44% 

Poor  documentation 

11% 

36% 

39% 

Life  cycle  costs 


Maintenance  accounts  for  32%  of  the  total  lifetime  cost  of 
applications  development.  During  the  past  year,  this  cost  has 
risen  while  others  have  dropped  slightly. 

Percentage  of  costs 


1992 

1991 

Maintenance 

32% 

25% 

Programming 

26% 

27% 

Application  design 

16% 

19% 

Testing/Integration 

14% 

15% 

Requirements  analysis 

12% 

14% 

Did  you  know? 


Few  sites  (less  than  2.5%) 
invest  in  re-engineering  tools 
to  make  old  applications 
more  maintainable.  This  is 
surprising,  given  the  level  of 
expenditure  on  maintenance. 


Source:  Xephon  WPWS,  Oviedo.  Ha. 


NEXT  WEEK 


Shape  up  and  ship  out: 
Robert  D.  Kunisch, 

PHH’s  chairman,  presi¬ 
dent  and  CEO,  is  spear¬ 
heading  the  use  of  infor¬ 
mation  technology  to 
bridge  the  gap  between 
the  relocation  and  real  es¬ 
tate  sides  of  his  $4  billion 
Hunt  Valley,  Md.,  firm  — 
and  also  to  hone  both  busi¬ 
nesses  into  nimble  multina¬ 
tional  competitors.  See 
Manager’s  Journal. 


Robert  Smith  Jr. 


Software  development 
is  alive  and  well  in  the 
former  Soviet  Union,  as  In 
Depth  reveals.  The  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  U.S.  compa¬ 
nies  are  great.  They  can 
swap  expertise  in  sales 
and  marketing  —  areas  in 
which  Soviet  developers 
are  inexperienced  —  for 
access  to  inexpensive  soft¬ 
ware  engineering  manpow¬ 
er  skilled  in  PCs  and  ob¬ 
ject-oriented  design. 


INSIDE  LINES 

In  the  mail 

►  Mail  3.0  is  apparently  on  its  way,  although  about  a  month 
late.  Sources  close  to  Microsoft  confirmed  that  the  company 
will  go  on  a  press  tour  to  unveil  the  product  sometime  this 
week,  with  the  official  announcement  probably  occurring  at 
GroupWare  ’92  next  week.  And  Windows  for  Workgroups  is 
apparently  shaping  up  nicely,  a  source  says.  The  peer-to-peer 
version  of  Windows  reportedly  includes  an  enhanced  File 
Manager  with  toolbar  access  to  features,  dual  redirectors  for 
Windows  to  Windows,  and  Windows  to  Novell  NetWare,  the 
yet-to-be-released  Schedule  Plus  group  scheduling  package 
and  a  subset  of  the  Mail  3.0  user  interface. 

Losing  its  leaves 

►  Confirming  long-circulating  rumors,  Banyan  is  talking  to 
analysts  and  reporters  this  week  about  its  plans  to  unbundle 
some  of  its  networking  services  from  its  core  Vines  network 
operating  system.  The  Westboro,  Mass.-based  vendor  is  ex¬ 
pected  to  make  utilities  such  as  its  highly  acclaimed  Street- 
Talk  naming  and  directory  service  available  for  other  LAN  op¬ 
erating  systems  such  as  Novell’s  NetWare  and  Microsoft’s 
LAN  Manager. 

Sabre  rattling 

►  Asked  last  week  what  he  considers  to  be  his  company’s 
top  competitor,  Oracle  Corporate  Vice  President  Terry  Gar¬ 
nett  blurted  out,  “DEC,”  without  any  hesitation.  “We’re  fac¬ 
ing  an  illegal  competitor  there.  They  give  product  [Rdb]  away 
with  the  hardware,  and  that’s  how  they’ve  gained  market 
share.”  Garnett  said  DEC  is  exhibiting  the  kind  of  bundling 
fervor  last  seen  with  IBM  in  the  1960s,  adding  that  the  Feder¬ 
al  Trade  Commission  should  investigate  DEC.  Will  Oracle  file 
papers  to  instigate  such  an  investigation?  “We’re  viewing  that 
as  an  option,”  Garnett  said. 

Unconfirmed 

►  AMR  Corp.’s  Confirm  automated  reservation  system  re¬ 
mained  stuck  in  a  holding  pattern  last  week  as  the  Dallas-based 
airline  holding  company  waited  for  three  key  investors  to  fish 
or  cut  bait.  Budget  Rent  A  Car,  Marriott  and  Hilton  Hotels 
have  until  Friday  to  commit  to  Confirm  or  deal  themselves 
out;  as  of  late  last  week,  they  appeared  to  be  taking  their  time. 

No  veiled  threat 

►  Bellcore  has  threatened  legal  action  against  2600  Maga¬ 
zine,  a  hacker  publication  in  Middle  Island,  N.Y.,  that  it  claims 
published  proprietary  Bellcore  internal  information.  Editor 
Emmanuel  Goldstein  won’t  say  how  he  got  the  documents, 
which  detail  ways  to  remotely  listen  in  on  phone  conversa¬ 
tions,  but  he  claims  the  publication  is  within  its  First  Amend¬ 
ment  rights  to  publish  them. 

Petri  dish 

►  A  disturbing  new  package  that  has  popped  up  on  virus 
bulletin  boards  is  called  the  “Virus  Creation  Laboratory” 
(VCL)  which  includes  a  development  environment  written  in 
Borland  C  4-  + ,  well-written  documentation  and  eight  sample 
viruses.  The  VCL  makes  virus  writing  a  matter  of  picking 
options  from  pull-down  menus.  Infection  type,  encryption, 
etc.,  can  be  selected,  as  well  as  a  range  of  nasty  effects.  Ex¬ 
perts  say  any  beginning  DOS  user  can  create  working  viruses 
with  this  package.  Although  it  isn’t  the  first  attempt  at  such  a 
package,  it  appears  to  be  the  most  user-friendly. 

Pundits  are  still  puzzling  over  what  to  call  billionaire  in¬ 
dustrialist  Ross  Perot’s  withdrawal  from  his  undeclared 
presidential  candidacy  —  but  at  least  one  spokesman  at 
EDS’  Dallas  headquarters  knows  exactly  what  to  call  it:  Sweet 
Freedom.  “Pm  having  the  best  work  week  Pve  had  since  the 
Perot  campaign  started,  ”he  exulted  last  week.  “There  have 
been  whole  days  when  just  about  all  Pve  done  is  answer 
phone  calls  about  Ross.  ”  The  spotlight’s  glare  may  have  given 
a  particular  headache  to  EDS,  which  has  gone  to  great 
lengths  to  distance  itself  from  its  colorful  but  controversial 
Perotian  origins.  Phone,  fax  or  CompuServe  Assistant 
News  Editor  Patricia  Keefe  with  news  tips  at  (800)  343-6474, 
(508)  875-8931  or  76537,2413,  respectively.  Or  try  Compu- 
terworld ’s 24-hour  voice-mail  tip  line  at  (508)  820-8555. 
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Informix 

Database  Technology 
Helps  Hyatt  Deliver  The 
"Hyatt  Touch.” 


When  Hyatt  Hotels  and  Resorts  wanted  to  ensure  their  famous  personal 
service,  they  turned  to  us,  Informix,  the  experts  in  UNIX®  relational  database 
management  systems. 

Worldwide  Reservation  System. 

Hyatt  required  a  system  that  would  support  a  large  number  of  concurrent 
users  and  provide  round-the-clock  room  information  for  all  of  their  160  hotels 
worldwide.  They  had  to  look  beyond  the  existing  mainframe  for  a  more  flexible, 
productive  open  system  for  future  needs. 

Hyatt  chose  Informix’s  UNIX  database  solution. 

Replacing  the  Mainframe. 

All  of  Hyatt’s  needs  were  easily  met,  including  determining  room  availability, 
keeping  internal  reservations  and  independent  travel  agents  connected,  and 
automatically  transferring  room  point-of-sale,  restaurant  activity,  client 
accounts  and  automatic  checkout  into  a  central  accounting  system. 

Hyatt  and  thousands  of  other  companies  have  called  on  us  for  12  years 
to  successfully  handle  their  critical  data. 

If  you’re  considering  UNIX  for  data  management,  talk  to  Informix. 
Because  we’re  the  experts. 

Call  1-800-688-IFMX. 


fll  INFORMIX' 


THE  UNIX  DATABASE  EXPERTS. 


©  1992  Informix  Software,  Inc.  Informix  is  a  registered  trademark  of  Informix  Software,  Inc. 

All  other  names  indicated  by  •  or  are  registered  trademarks  or  trademarks  of  their  respective  manufacturers. 


Your  network  is 
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©  1992  Bull  HN  Information  Systems  Inc 


One  call  to  Bull,  the  nationwide,  multi-vendor  prohlem-solver,  provides  you 
with  complete  service  for  your  network — whe  ther  it’s  Novell,  3COM  or  Microsoft — and  its  attached 
servers,  workstations  and  peripherals.  No  matter  how  many  different  kinds  of  equipment 
you’ve  linked  together,  we  have  the  products  and  services  you  need.  In  addition  to  servicing  your 
existing  network,  our  TotalCare™  consultants  can  help  you  design  a  new  one. 

And  we  offer  a  wide  range  of  software,  interface  cards  and  servers.  TotalCare 
is  completely  modular,  allowing  you  to  select  only  those  specific  service  options  and 
products  that  fit  your  needs.  The  fact  is,  your  network  is  a  unique  creation. 

So  call  the  vendor  uniquely  qualified  to  service  every  piece  of  it — Bull. 


Worldwide 

Information 


Systems 


For  a  20%  discount  on  your  first  purckase  of  networking  products 
and  services,  call  1-800-233-BULL,  ext. 0180. 


